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H AMERICAN MILLS are discovering advan- 

nt only in the Raflinator Disc Refiner 

highest strength development in all kinds 
consistencies up to 20%. 

example, the Raflinator’s exclusive hy- 

draulic control system provides absolute uniformity 


e between the plates at all points. The 


rotating dis 


of ¢ leal ATi 
is positioned with positive, constant 
control — can be operated at a fixed clearance or on 
a floating principle to accommodate varying stock 
pressure Through a clearance indicator, screen 
plate settings are conveniently seen magnified 
SO times 


s about the Raffinator Disc Refiner 
from The Emerson Manufacturing Co., Division of 





In a mid-western mill 


on semi-chemical furnish 


Split shell facilitates setting the rotor and 
static discs in perfect alignment at tolerance of 
.0001” or less. Oversize shaft prevents deflection. 

Rugged, dependable and efficient, the Rafh- 
nator comes complete with electrical system, control 
panel and automatic safety devices. All parts ex- 
posed to stock are made of stainless steel. 

Currently proving its effectiveness in over 
600 European installations, this high precision disc 
refiner, an Asplund invention, is engineered and 
manufactured in Sweden by Aktiebolaget Defibrator. 
It is now made available to North American mills 
by Bolton-Emerson, 


BOLTON 


EMERSON 


John W. Bolton &> Sons, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
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Produce Pulp Within 100 mi. of Oslo this pulp mill is producing 100 


T.P.D. at impressively low costs. 
at less cost per ton From stock chest to baler the FIBRE-FLASH system 


is mechanically far simpler, has a minimum of moving 


* h eo * 

wit Rice Barton Ss parts and costs less to operate and to maintain than 
conventional pulp dryers. It conserves every physical 

e characteristic of pulp and is currently being used suc- 

Fibre-Flash cessfully for both groundwood and chemical pulps. 

With our Pilot Plant you can see the advantages of 

drying your pulp the FIBRE-FLASH way. The lower 

capital investment, the lower installation cost and the 

smaller amount of space required also make flash-dry- 


ing the most economical, modern method of drying 


pulp. Write today for complete details. 
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and 
totally enclosed 


replaced six open type screens 
occupying 300 sa. ft. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES: 


high capacity fewer breaks 
Model 14 up to 6000 gpm ; 
Model 10 up to 3000 gpm reduced downtime 
Viodel 6 up to 1200 gpm 


exceptional performance 


continuously clean, shive-free, Ask us for recommendations, layouts 
lump-tree, slime-free stock and estimates. 


faster paper machine operation 
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NEWS DIGEST... 


Price problems worry paper companies 

even as an increasing flow of orders cheered them 
The 5% to 7% reduction in multi-wall bag _ prices 
caused fears that the bag paper prices might also 
be affected. 


A “disagreement in company policy”’ 

was the reason M. J. (Joe) Foley gave for resigning 
as president of MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River 
Co. Ltd., which became one of this industry’s 
greatest mergers 16 months ago. For the time being 
other executives from the Powell River “side” were 
remaining. Mr. Foley said he would join an eastern 
Canadian forest products firm. 


A big increase in German imports 

of U.S.A. paperboard—a threefold jump from 1959 
to 1960—is reported by the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. U.S.A. replaced Sweden as second highest 
exporter to West Germany of paperboard and kraft 
papers, except sack. Finland was first. This helped 
raise U.S. exports of paper and board to a record 
902,000 tons (value $180 million) in 1960. 


PAPER 


Outside chip storage has been introduced 

at the Canada Paper Co., following successful ex- 
perience of its Canadian affiliate, Howard Smith 
Paper Mills. Use of sawmill planing waste for pulp 
at Donnacona Paper Co. on increased scale is now 
made possible by new Bauer refining equipment. 


600 billion gallons of water in 1980 

is what the United States will need, according to 
Dr. Frank J. Welch, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture. This is twice the consumption today. This 
conflicts sharply with contentions of champions of 
new federal water pollution bills who have claimed 
water requirements would be three or four times 
as great. Mr. Welch said 8,300 small watersheds 
in U.S., a major source of water yield, are below 
par in productivity and in need of corrective treat- 
ment. He also declared small private timberlands 
need watershed improvement and the Forest Serv- 
ice lands “needs a shot in the arm.” 


Kimberly-Clark acquires Century Envelope 
New York. Frank J. Meyer, president of Century, 


will retire but continue as consultant. 





PULP & PAPER on-the-spot report: 


The 


Washington 
Scene 





By WILLIAM F. DIEHL, JR., Staff Editor 


Kennedy's first hundred days, how they affect paper industry 


WaASHINGTON—If President Kennedy's 
first hundred days in the White House 
have proved nothing else they have 
proved that few things here are cer- 
tain these days. The one thing that is 
certain is that the status does not 
remain quo. The pace established by 
the new administration is frantic 
Political winds can shift overnight. 

A veteran newsman in Washington 
puts it: “There is a kind of electrifying 
fascination about this administration. 
Sometimes you get the feeling Ken- 
nedy would rather move ahead on a 
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project and lose his case in Congress 
than sit around waiting for the climate 
to blow right. His approach is almost 
blatantly positive.” 

To date, this has caused a certain 
consternation on the part of industry 
representatives here particularly 
where natural resources are concerned 
The Wilderness Bill introduced by 
Senator Anderson is a major concern 
So is the administration’s approach to 
waterways and pollution problems 

President Kennedy has established 
a full-speed-ahead pace Asked if this 


was just a fast break from the gate 
and might slow down as time goes on, 
one government department head told 
Putp & Paper: “It will never slow 
down. We are working for a group of 
young men who want to get things 
done. Sit-and-wait isn’t the game % 
Major industry interest is focused 
on: What will happen with the Wilder- 
ness Bill; what are the particulars of 
the new Farm Bill; how is this admin- 
istration planning to deal with the 
small landowners; where do private in- 
terests stand in the “New Frontier.” 
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turning to the wire and spotting the 
sheet. These rolls can run at speeds up 
to 1000 feet per minute without 
deflectors, so water removal is faster, 
much more efficient. 

In addition to better performance, 
B.F.Goodrich Dukbak table rolls have 
many other cost-saving advantages. 
Cover separation is impossible because 
the rubber is locked to steel by the pat- 
ented Vulcalock process, the strongest 
rubber-to-steel adhesion known today. 
There’s no danger of corrosion because 


the ends are sealed against moisture. 
And, after years of hard service, 
Dukbak rolls can be reground as 
good as new. 

Let a B.F.Goodrich man show you 
how these longer-lasting rolls can im- 
prove the quality of your paper. And 
if you are buying a new fourdrinier or 
having one rebuilt, be sure to specify 
B.F.Goodrich Dukbak rolls to your 
machine builder. B.F.Goodrich Indus- 
trial Products Company, Department 
M-127, Akron 18, Ohio. 
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A CASE IN POINT is the Wilderness Bill. 
Sen. Anderson’s controversial legisla- 
tion in its original form was not even 
acceptable to all government agencies. 
But it has now been amended to a 
point where most observers feel the 
President, as this was written, wanted 
it to go before Congress as it stands. 
How will it fare? Leaders in both the 
agriculture and_ interior departments 
seem to feel the same. They say it 
will pass the Senate, has perhaps a 
50-50 chance in the House. 


Typical of the type of opposition 
the bill has run into can be seen in 
the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts’ recommended re- 
visions to the original bill. They sug- 
gested that: (1) Additions to wilder- 
ness system be authorized only as a 
result of affirmative action by Con- 
gress; (2) Complete resource in- 
ventory be made to all prospective 
wilderness areas as a preliminary for 
congressional consideration; (3) Af- 
firmative language be included for the 
control of fire, insect and diseases in 
these areas; (4) Manipulation of high 
watershed forest reservoirs, 
water conservation and water produc- 
tion measures be authorized under 
certain Under _ its 
present form the bill is now acceptable 
to the NASCD. 

Balance of power in deciding this 
bill, while in committee, probably 
was resting with four Democratic 
Senators, Bible of Nevada, Moss of 
Utah, Church of Idaho and Carroll 
of Colorado, and Republican Senator 
Fong of Hawaii. 


cover, 


circumstances. 


Main criticism from industry 
is that the bill could result in whole- 
sale sequesters of land into one- 
purpose wilderness area and out of 
multiple-purpose use (on which tim- 
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Photographs at Presidential press conference by staff editor W. F. Diehl, Jr. 


... WASHINGTON SCENE 


The Wilderness Bill: Stakes 


are high in this controversy over single versus multiple use 


ber rights are now available.) Active 
groups such as the American Pulp- 
wood Assn. have constantly hammered 
away at the dangers of single-purpose, 
warning that the Anderson bill could 
be a giant step in this direction. 

A top man in the Department of 
Interior, however, takes exception to 
this viewpoint. “The administration is 
committed to multiple use,” he told 
PuLp & Paper, “especially in the field 
of recreation. The industry’s concern 
over marketable timber in wilderness 
There 


has never been a good inventory made 


areas is somewhat unrealistic. 


of the national forests to determine 
how much merchantable timber is 
available. Most of it is either inaccess- 
ible or in places where it is uneconomi- 
cal to get out.” 


Recreation may be industry's 
biggest worry-wart, not wilderness 
sequesters. It is no secret that Mr. 
Kennedy is devoted to the cause of 
recreation. In the Department of 
Agriculture, one department head 
commented: “Timber-using industries 
should begin looking at this question 
of recreational use of their lands. You 
can look for strong recommendations 
along these lines from the Rockefelle: 
Commission (ORRRC). Look for it to 
come out with far-reaching recom- 
mendations dealing with recreation on 
private lands. Before very long, large 
forest owners are going to be put 
under heavy pressures to open up 
more of their lands for public use. If 
the industry begins taking positive 
steps in this direction NOW it can 
avert some of these pressures. . .” 

A Department of Interior spokes- 
man added similar comments: “This 
administration is committed to a mul- 
tiple purpose position. But recreation 
is going to take the lead. There is no 
legislation at this stage of the game 


that will make ANY difference in the 
multiple purpose philosophy. But 
government leaders do not foresee any 
conflict with industry on the use of 
forests for timber, water, grazing and 
wildlife. After all, people without jobs 
can't enjoy the recreational facilities 
We must think in terms of combina- 
tion use. If large areas are taken in 
for recreation, let’s say, one solution 
could be that 
areas on these lands could be left open 
for forest products industries.” 


strategic commodity 


Increased recreation pressures ar¢ 
very likely to come from the public, 
too. More people went to National 
Forests, in 1960, for instance, than 
ever before. Visits, according to Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman, totalled 
more than 92% million—13.5% over the 
1959 figure. Other recreation visits, he 
said, showed an increase of 10 to 15%. 

(The pulp and paper and other 
forest industries likewise have opened 
many of their lands for recreation 
building many special facilities for the 
public. Their recreation areas have 
multiplied many 
decade.) 

Noting that the Forest Service last 
year built 3,000 new family camp and 
picnic units under its Operation Out- 
doors Program, Secretary Freeman in 
dicated that “additional sites are 
needed and will be developed under 
a broad program to develop facilities 
which encourage 
forestry resources. 

Industry spokesmen, however, still 
stand firmly in favor of postponing 
action on the Wilderness Bill until 
after the Rockefeller Commission sub- 
mits its report on the grounds that it 
is a step away from multiple use 
and the commission report 
strengthen the multiple use position 
The Society of American Foresters’ 
Puget Sound Section, whose 600 mem- 


times in the past 


balanced use of 


could 
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bers include federal, state, consulting 
and private professional foresters, tes- 
tified before the Anderson Committee 
that its membership “strongly opposes 
any attempt to establish wilderness 


The Small 


WaSHINGTON—Increased_ attention is 
going to be focussed by the govern- 
ment on the small landowner whose 
holdings, less than 5,000 acres apiece, 
total some 265 million acres—74% of 
the private forest land and 54% of all 
commercial forests. 

A well-informed Washington source 
told Puce & PaPeR “Something star- 
tling concerning the small landowner 
is in the wind... it’s coming soon... 
it’s been building for months . . .” 

What that “something startling” 
will be is conjecture. But it is a fairly 
safe guess that it will take the form 
of some kind of newly 
government program. 

Industry leaders, aware of this, are 
watching the situation closely. It is 
their feeling that any kind of program 
will bear hard scrutiny, that perhaps 
even the assumptions upon which such 
a program would be based might bear 
attention. 

Industry, particularly in the South, 
has levelled a great deal of attention 
at the small landowner in the past few 
years, encouraging them to realize his 
growth possibilities. Basically, this at- 
tention has taken the form of litera- 
ture, special aimed at 
helping tree farmers, the Tree Farm 
program itself, personal contacts, pro- 
grams like the AFPI’s Busy Acres and 
SPCA’s Pilot Forests. But the small 
landowner is hard to get to, sometimes 
even harder to find. 


enlarged 


newspapers 


Has the real problem been touched 
upon? The question has been raised 
by at least one government source that 
“contrary to assumptions, 
non-resident owners and farmers don’t 


previous 
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... WASHINGTON SCENE 


blanket legislative action 


without exhaustive study of individual 


areas by 


areas and their inter-relationship with 
other hands in an affected administra- 
tive units.” 


If the Kennedy administration is 
solidly behind the multiple use 
philosophy, the big question seems to 
be just how far apart government and 
industry are in these matters? * 


Landowner: Interest 


in his future could result in accelerated federal programs for him 


really want to assume active roles in 
the management of their lands.” 

Said he: “Many hold them simply 
for recreation or for 
than forestry. The big problem might 
well be how to stimulate this broad 
group to accept forestry practices and 
cultivate lands for timber ss 

Part of this intensified interest in the 
small landowner might well be traced 
back to the controversial Barrett 
Paper, presented before the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Foresters last fall 
by Leonard I. Barrett 
Service department head. Barrett sug- 


purposes other 


retired Forest 


gested a sweeping program of aid to 
the small woodland owner including 
12 specific aids that embodied educa- 
tion, subsidies to spur interest, mar 
keting aids. The controversy arose over 
how much of the Barrett Paper was 
Barrett’s thinking and how 
much reflected ideas of the 
forest service Forest Service head 
McArdle while pointing out that the 
paper was drafted by Barrett has not 
disavowed many of the philosophies 


Leonard 
entire 


projected in the paper 

There are some in government cir- 
cles who feel that the Barrett Paper 
did not go far enough, that it needed 
to be projected farther 


The Resources for the Future 
Ford Foundation) program for small 
woodlands is being studied carefully 
by government forestry agencies, It 
embodies a philosophy and 
ideas which might well be 
for Kennedy 
session of Congress. The role the 
federal government would play is 
clearly indicated in this study, pre- 


many 
the basis 
legislation later in this 


pared in large part by Charles H 
Stoddard, head of the Dept. of Inte- 
riors Technical Review Section. 

In his summary of the Study on 
Small Private Land Ownerships Pro- 
grams and Problems in the U.S., there 
are several conclusions and sugges- 
tions for further action. Says this re- 
port: “A major conclusion . . . makes 
it quite evident . that simply ex- 
panding present programs designed 
to assist forest landowners will not of 
themselves solve the 
deficiencies and are not likely to bring 
about substantial 
forest management. 

“Reorientation and 
the public forestry effort plus private 
supplementation emerge as the critical 
elements to be satisfied in gaining this 
objective...” 


demonstrated 
improvements in 


redirection of 


Four suggestions are offered: 

1. The summary recognizes pro- 
gress made in educational and tech- 
nical programs, suggests 
possible reduction of service duplica- 


assistance 


tion to “reduce confusion on the part 
of landowners over . . . programs de- 
signed to assist them.” The summary 
suggests as a practical media local soil 
conservation districts, advises against 
a new body. “Forestry agency assis- 
tance programs,” says the summary, 
“would be given priority with those 
landowners who have signed coop- 
erating agreements to maintain con- 
servation practices, recommended in 
plans (in order to justify public ex- 
penditures and maintain continuity of 
management.)” Summary also sug- 
gests that Soil Districts serve as central 
file for records for forest management 
plans and operations records but ad- 
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Report No. 12,301 — From Oilgear Application-Engineering Files 
HOW OILGEAR Any-Speed DRIVE SYSTEMS ON SCHMUTZ 6-COLOR PRINTING PRESSES 
HELP BOOST PERFORMANCE, EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE — IN LESS SPACE 


utz Manufacturing Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


nd rewind drives with control sys- 
red printing presses for printing 
from 50 or 60-lb kraft, to con- 
ard. Web widths vary from 40”to 
“repeat” varying from 14” to 84”. 


Constant or absolute tension on 
provide “dot-to-dot” register over 


ble (stepless) speed range from 0 to 


. and hold set speed and ten- 
tion regardless of fluctuations in 


ower input, or temperature. 


equipped, 84” Schmutz High Speed Press — with 
speed range from 0 to 1000 fpm — with constant 
Oilgear Rewind Drive, indicated, can hold in 
ow press speeds ond rewind from a 4” core to 
"t or drooping tension characteristics with absolute 
without any steps whatsoever — enable this Oil- 

i register closer than previously experienced. 


eparate Oilgear Servo-Valve-Con- 
Motor Drives to provide stepless, 
ed control. Fully interlocked feed- 


peeds and tensions to a new high 


‘unobtainable with the adjustable speed 


rly used. An Oilgear “Plus” fea- 
permits the press to be stopped for 
urs, and if not reset, will automa- 
n at the identical former speed 
quirements are drastically reduced 
Fluid Power Motors are smaller 
formerly required — and space 
tifiers are eliminated. Operating 
nproved — Oilgear Drives use less 
nput power. Oilgear Drives do not 


blowers for cooling — are whisper- 


can hold stall-speed indefinitely 
Another advantage—lower installed 


e of the major advantages that help 


join the swing” to Oilgear Drives 
. user satisfaction is, of course, 


Schmutz customer reports — “Our 
24 hours per day —6 days per 
our Oilgear maintenance in nickels 


yrevious drives we had to carry $1000 
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vises that in areas where forestry in 
only one of several land uses “the 
establishment of special districts 
would be less wise than using existing 
Soil Conservation Districts.” 

2. Summary advises Forest Man- 
agement service associations as prac- 
tical means for bringing variety of 
supervised operating, production and 
eventually marketing services needed 
for non-operating forest landowners. 
These could also “logically be ex- 
pected to manage and regulate hunt- 
ing, fishing and other recreational uses 
for income to owners...” 

These would be informal groups to 
start with “but may be formalized into 
non-profit associations or corporations, 
co-operatives or other organizational 
structures if circumstances warrant.” 
It is suggested that large numbers of 
consulting foresters be used for man- 
agerial tasks. The report states that an 
extensive review of European forest 
management groups shows that pri- 
mary difficulty occurs in promotional 
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stages where “several years of work 
and sufficient initial funds are needed 
to get them on sustained basis.” 

Says the report: “Underwriting of 
development costs through subsidy or 
loans would appear to be a necessary 
means of establishing forest manage- 
ment service associations . 

4. Report states that there is a 
dearth of adequate forestry data upon 
which to make further analysis in the 
economics of private forestry. “Not 
only do we lack many of the statis- 
tical measures available in agriculture 
and other types of enterprise but only 
a beginning has been made in the 
field of marketing and costs and re- 
turns from the operation of small 
forest businesses (comparable to farm 
management accounting ) hg 

5. Concludes the report: “Whether 
an accelerated program should be un- 
dertaken to assure production from 
small forests to meet forecasted in- 
creases in timber requirements is a 
legislative decision which this study 


does not assume as a premise. Should 
such a decision be made, it is strongly 
recommended that the first three sug- 
gestions be made the basis for 
accelerated programs rather than mul- 
tiplication of those currently in effect.” 

The survey suggests “pilot plant” 
associations located in a half dozen or 
more widely dispersed areas in which 
initial costs could be underwritten and 
closely followed with research studies 
to determine its results. 

Industry reaction to this report will, 
of course, be forthcoming. One in- 
dustry leader, however, capsuled his 
reaction to such a program this way: 
“There’s no doubt about it, industry 
must become more active in this small 
landowner area. We've been doing a 
great deal and we're fully aware of 
the problems, including apathy on the 
part of the landowner in frequent 
cases. But if we get more active on the 
local scene we can accomplish the 
same thing as a cooperative program 

. without its restrictions.” . 


... POLLUTION 
West Coast steps up water, air controls 


New systems introduced, fisheries study has surprises 


PoRTLAND, OreE.—Water-air control 
measures have been of more than 
normal concern to West Coast legisla- 
tures this session. Bills introduced by 
Washington’s legislators would have 
reconstituted the state control com- 
mission, and would have levied use 
fees on effluent. Both died in commit- 
tee. Modifications of the state’s air 
pollution regulations changed the 
number of members on the control 
board from 7 to 9. The state director 
of health is an ex officio member; in- 
dustry will have two members. 

Oregon’s air-water control legisla- 
tion was subject to much up-dating 
study in sessions which are expected 
to terminate soon after this report goes 
to press. It appears likely the resultant 
legislation will provide the state sani- 
tary authority more power. One much- 
amended bill will apparently allow the 
commission to specify to cities and 
industry what must be done but not 
how it shall be done. Impetus for legis- 
lative action was provided by a river 
pollution situation created by the 
state’s largest city. 

As to establishing new mills along 
California's inland rivers (such as Sac- 
ramento, San Joaquin), high effluent 
demands have been specified. Some 
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industry observers feel the resultant 
costs from meeting specifications will 
be exceedingly high 


A flotation fiber recovery 
system at West Tacoma Newsprint 
Co., a 200 tpd. newsprint mill at Steil- 
acoom, Wash., was recently added. It 
is a 2,000 gpm. PIE system. According 
to Vice Pres.-Gen. Mgr. Neil F. Rob- 
ertson, this “over $100,000” installa- 
tion was made to further improve con- 
ditions in the receiving waters. This 
stainless steel-tile unit is adequate for 
double the capacity of the present mill. 
It recovers low-grade, suspended com- 
bustible solids 

Rayonier Inc. is building a 500 tpd. 
recovery plant preparatory to convert- 
ing its Hoquiam, Wash. sulfite mill to 
soda base. The recovery plant will 
be completed about the end of this 
year. 


Increased by-products production 
from plant wastes is reducing disposal 
problems while contributing to the 
forest economy. Firms prominently 
represented in this sort of recovery in- 
clude Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., Crown Zellerbach Corp., Weyer- 
haeuser Co., Rayonier Inc. At least 


two other Western firms are concerned 
with feasibility of recovering natural 
wood resins and tall oil as pulp by- 
products. One is installing equipment, 
the other investigating. 

The pulp-paper mills along Oregon's 
Willamette River and its tributaries 
have of recent years utilized special 
facilities in meeting stream improve- 
ment qualifications. Most of these 
plants lagoon their concentrate spent 
liquor, holding it for release only dur- 
ing high-flow periods. Some sulfite 
mills were converted from calcium to 
ammonia base to reduce effluent load 
and expand recoveries. One sulfite- 
groundwood mill unable to lagoon 
wastes because of physical-geographi- 
cal conditions hauls concentrate liquor 
by barge-mounted tanks down the 
slow-lowing Willamette for sub- 
sequent release into the main channel 
of the Columbia. 

These several Willamette mills 
meet, and in most cases considerably 
exceed, standards established by the 
state for this stream into which un- 
treated and partially treated municipal 
sewage discharges in huge volume. 
The big municipal sewage problem 
motivated the current water legisla- 
tive concern in Oregon. 
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Me, 
Puget Pulp’s Bellingham Barker 


start with PUGET PULP... 

...the uniformly strong, clean, white 
chlorine dioxide bleached 
softwood sulphite 


PUGET SOUND PULP & TIMBER CO. 


BELLINGHAM:+ WASHINGTON 





“Shake down” 


) your dewatering 
costs 


\ Link-Belt “NRM” 


|) Vibrating screens 
YZ [here’s no faster, more economical way to 


i dewater pulp than with a Link-Belt “NRM” 
; liquid vibrating screen. High-energy vibra- 
) tion permits use of fine-mesh screen cloths 
# _... . assures maximum solids retention, maxi- 
i mum liquid passage without blinding! 

The highly effective vibrating action is 
produced by a two-bearing, unbalanced- 
weight vibrator. Its amplitude can be quickly 
and easily adjusted to achieve the most ef- 
ficient separation. And the two self-align- 
ing roller bearings are fully protected from 
dirt, moisture and corrosion by labyrinth 
seals and a tough steel housing. 

This simple, two-bearing design, combined 
with overall rugged construction, gives 
“NRM” vibrating screens long-lasting re 
liability . . . holds down maintenance costs 


BOOK 2777 contains complete information 
on Link-Belt ““NRM” liquid vibrating screens 
and single, double, and triple-deck “CA” 
screens. For your copy, contact your nearest 
Link-Belt office. 
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“Shake down” 
your chip 
sizing costs 


Link-Belt “CA” 


vibrating screens 


With positive Concentric Action, Link-Belt 
“CA” screens provide precise, high-volume 
chip separation. A two-bearing, unbalanced- 
weight vibrator imparts a sharp, uniform 
circular motion to every square inch of the 
screen decks. The bed stratifies fast—every 
particle is accurately sized... slivers and 
sawdust sharply separated. 

In addition to rapid, efficient sizing, Link- 
Belt “CA” screens offer further economy 
through exceptionally durable construction. 
Labyrinth seals protect self-aligning roller 
bearings from dirt and abrasive dust. Decks 
(of extra-thick steel tube cross-members 
welded to flat longitudinal members) are 
securely bolted to high-tensile, low-alloy side 
plates to form a completely integrated, rigid- 

y frame assembly. 


~>, LINK 


N VIBRATING SCREENS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Be!t Plants, Warehouses, District 
Sales Offices and Stock Carrying Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Export Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, 
Sao Paulo; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs; 
Switzerland, Geneva. Representatives Throughout the World. 15,627 
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Removes Filterable Solids 
from Paper Machine Water 


at Eastman Kodak Company 


Tt vaste water from its paper mill, filter has a special high capacity valve, with bridging 
Eastman |} ‘ompany required a filter capable designed for 70 percent recirculation. Disc speed is 
of rex r from paper machine water. The controlled by a level sensing device in the tank.When 
unit, | it the company’s Kodak Park Works slurry level rises, disc rotation is speeded. When 
plant ester, New York, had to be highly level falls, rotation is slowed. Parts exposed to paper 
sensitive | unges in feed, specially designed for machine effluent are stainless steel. 

—_ i — to handle a slurry contain- Ask the Eimco representative in your area how 
oe Eimco equipment for filtration — and Eimco-Process 
For ipplication, Eimco engineered the 9-ft. equipment for gravity and flotation clarification — 

2-in. diameter by five disc filter shown above. The can be a profitable investment for you. 


Write Eimco Filter Division for Bulletin FL-1003. 


The E/MCO. Corporation Adeenced Bugincering aed 


4) t t b 
Otfice: Salt Loke City 10, Utah, USA Quality Craftsmanship 
Export Office: 52 South St. NY Since 1884° 


B-744 
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A comprehensive fisheries study 
prepared for Northwest Pulp & Paper 
Assn. provides a revealing correlation 
between fish population and industry 
growth. These West Coast findings of 
consulting biologists, as reported in a 
181-page summary, provide little sup- 
port to the oyster peoples’ contention 
the pulp industry is depleting the 
population of this shellfish. 

Excepting but one year, annual 
landings of oysters on Pacific Coast 
(Calif., Ore., Wash., Brit. Columbia, 
Alaska) ranged from 515,000 Ibs. to 
807,000 Ibs. during the 1920s. The 
exception was in 1924 when 1,229,000 
Ibs. were landed. Average landings 
during the next decade were 5.77 
million lbs. per year. The ensuing 
10 yr. period (1941-50) averaged 
10.47 million Ibs. annually. From 
1951 through 1957, the yearly average 
was 11.0 million pounds. 

During the same period Pacific 
Coast woodpulp production climbed 
from 384,401 tons in 1921 to 5,518,- 


363 tons in 1957, which is an increase 
of over 1,350 percent 


Air improvement developments 
include installations for deodorization 
retaining particulate 
matter. Practically every kraft mill has 
made progress along these lines. The 
recently completed expansion of Fibre- 
board Paper Products Corp’s. San 
Joaquin mill at Antioch, Calif., incor- 
porated facilities for oxidizing black 
liquor, collecting and burning non- 
condensible electrostatic 
precipitator and stack scrubbers. This 
is representative of extent to which 


of gases and 


gases, an 


air losses are prevented in major ex- 
pansions and in new mill construction. 

Western Kraft Corp., Albany, Ore., 
on top of a series of air improvement 
projects already carried out, installed 
a new type oxidation tower last fall. 
According to C. R. Duffie, vice pres.- 
gen. mgr., it was selected because it 
appeared to provide “good oxidation 
efficiency.” 


... POLLUTION 


Crown Zellerbach's slime-control 
program at Camas, Wash. has ope 
ated successfully since going into 
service seven months ago. This in 
volves a $750,000 installation built by 
Crown Z to control slime growth in 
the Columbia River. 

An elaborate collection system 
gathers chemical pulping leftovers 
which are pumped through a stainless 
pipeline to a special-built 
lagoon located on a CZ-owned island 
Following dilution and settling, the 
lagooned effluent is released at care- 
fully scheduled intervals through a 
deep-water line in main channel of 
this large, fast-flowing river. 

This is a “planned starvation pro- 
gram” for controlling a slime-causing 
organism (sphaerotilus) which feeds 
on sugars in pulping residues. 

It was developed through several 
years of intensive river study and lab 
oratory research carried on by Crown 
Z in cooperation with the state pollu 
tion control commission 5 


56-acre 


. OVERSEAS 


Back United Europe, British paper men told | 


Lonpon—The paper industry of the 
United Kingdom, despite its fears of 
Scandinavian and other competitors, 
has been called upon by the head of 
all British industries to help in creating 
an economically “united Europe.” 

Sir William McFadzean, president 
of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, made his appeal as guest speaker 
at the recent annual dinner here of 
The British Paper & Board Makers’ 
Association. It came as there were in- 
creasing government pressures to bring 
about the widely predicted wedding 
of the two opposing European trade 
blocs—the European Economic Com- 
munity or Common Market (the Inner 
Six nations) and the European Free 
Trade Association (the Outer Seven, 
including Britain). 

Sir William recognized the strong 
hostility of the British paper industry 
to stepped up tariff reductions. 

“Happily, I think I am right in say- 
ing your industry's more extreme fears 
over EFTA seem, so far at least, to 
have been unfounded,” he said. “Fin- 
land seems likely soon to conclude an 
association with the Seven, and there 
is likelihood of further competition for 
you from that quarter. 


“The EFTA tariff reductions 


scheduled for next January will now 
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take place six months earlier, and the 
whole question of further acceleration 
is to be examined. These again are 
developments I know to be unnalata- 
ble to vou 

“IT hope we as a nation will work io 
gether on the problem, 
difficult as it may be for certain in- 


European 


dustries. EFTA is proving to have far, 
far greater merits in itself than was 
even anticipated 

“But EFTA is no substitute for a 
United Europe,” declared Sir William. 
“It is to the achievement of this great 
objective, that I suggest each and 
everyone of us must work with all 
goodwill.” The British Industries presi- 
dent said the “most dynamic changes 
anywhere are taking place on ow 
doorstep—the Continent of Europe.” 


Paper industry—a problem child 
was the frank admission of John Lang- 
ley, re-elected president of the British 
Paper & Board Makers Assn., in re- 
sponding to Sir William. But never- 
theless, Mr. Langley said that it could 
not “go along” with the majority of the 
Industries Federation on some of these 
economic matters. 

Mr. Langley expressed “severe dis- 
appointment in the Geneva decision 
to speed up the timetable of tariff re- 
ductions,” and said the industry hoped 


for the previously planned ten yea 
period to adjust to tariff changes. As 
for Scandinavian competition, the test 
he said, will be whether assurances of 
goodwill and interest in stability stand 
in bad as well as good times. 


“The sound of tooth-sucking 
throughout the industry was deafen 
ing after the Prime Minister’s famous 
“exporting is fun’ speech,” said the 
paper group's president. But he did 
concede that exports were “the core 
of the economic problem.” Leaving 
out the “distorting factor of news 
print,” he noted that British paper ex 
ports were up 12% in 1960, while 
production was up 11%. 


The Research Association 
of the British Paper & Board Industry 
employs over 100 persons, of whom 38 
are graduates, at its Kenley, England, 
headquarters, said Mr. Langley. It 
oecupies 40,000 sq. ft. of working 
space, he said, and spends annually 
£115,000. It receives support of 98% 
of the industry’s productive capacity 

This support is not enough, he said. 
“The challenge of Europe leaves no 
doubt as to the price of failure in the 
research field.” Mr. Langley said the 
British paper industry is in need of 
better publicity—it “is not getting itself 
across—it has no public image.” . 
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SCAPA Research 
Sets the Pace! 





Scapa’s Instron Machine is not used exclusively for the routine 
testing of fibers, yarns and felts. |t plays an important part in 
Scapas never-ending Research activity. 


A DRYERS, INC. thxcn: 
SELLING AGENTS 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Company 


309 SOUTH STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


jandler Co. Tipka Supply Company 


TLANTIC BEACH, FLA. 415 JACKSON ST., OREGON CITY, ORE. 
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WittiaM R. M. Watson, immediate 
past president of the British Paper & 
3oard Makers Assn., and president of 
a Scottish paper company, told Ameri- 
can audiences recently at New York’s 
Paper Week convention, that British 
papermakers are not worrying about 
pulp supply, but do face some prob- 
lems in regard to selling the paper 
they will make out of it. 

The Common Market (Inner Six) 
moves to equalize its external tariffs 
and the EFTA (Outer Seven) actions 
lowering their internal tariffs are 
“creating separate problems for the 
British papermaker.” 

He noted a trend in Britain to con- 
version in the paper mills. 

At the London meeting (above 
he was elected deputy president of the 
British Association. 

“I suppose we are the biggest single 
pulp importing nation in the world,” 
he told the pulp men. “We made and 
sold about 4,000,000 tons of paper 
last year, mostly, of course, on the 
home market. Two-thirds, approx- 
imately, of that paper was made from 
imported woodpulp from Scandinavia, 
North America, and some from Russia. 
Because of our peculiar position, a big 
industry with virtually no indigenous 
raw material except a by-product- 
waste paper—we are extremely sensi- 
tive to price changes and also to the 
balance of pulp/paper production in 
the rest of the world. We have seen, 
during the post-war years, some very 
strange situations, such as pulp coming 
in at a higher price than the paper 


..-.s«« OVERSEAS 
British paper problems may reduce pulp needs 


made from it in spite of a duty free 
importation of pulp and a tariff wall 
against paper! Luckily 
was of short duration 


this position 


“The British market for pulp 
remains reasonably healthy. There re- 
main to be considered two things: 
the result of the tremendous increase 
in capacity for pulp and paper now 
going ahead in Scandinavia and Can- 
ada, and the repercussions of the 
Market and Outer Seven 
tariff policies 

“As regards the first, there will be 
about 700,000 tons extra of chemical 
pulp for sale by the end of 1961, 
which should ensure adequate sup- 


Common 


plies to us papermakers, provided we 
can sell our production. There is, how- 
ever, the other side of it; namely, the 
vast increase in paper capacity also 
proceeding in those countries, a ca- 
pacity planned to continue growing 
over the next three vears at a rate 
which I cannot see the world market 
absorbing at anything like the same 
rate. 

“The Market aims to 
bring its external tariff barrier to a 
common level and has already started 


Common 


this process. The level is quite a high 
one against imported paper 

“The Outer Seven, of which the 
United Kingdom is a member, aim to 
abolish internal tariffs within ten years 
altogether, and they too have started 
Recent action was taken to speed this 
up.) This creates two separate prob- 
lems for the British papermaker. First, 


the possible diversion of Scandinavian 
exported paper from the Common 
Market to the British market, as the 
tariff situation makes it the more re- 
munerative of the two, and this, in a 
small way, seems to be already hap- 
pening. Secondly, with the gradual 
elimination of the British tariff pro 
tection, the swamping of the British 
market by Scandinavian papers which, 
in certain specific lines, could under- 
cut the cost of the British product 

“Should either of these eventualities 
reach serious proportions, then there 
will follow, after a hard battle I have 
no doubt, the possibility that there 
will be a shrinkage in British produc 
tion with a consequential falling off of 
pulp demand. However, we do not 
believe that this will happen, although 
we are not blind to the possibilities 
Three factors are in our favor: One is 
our strong home market with the pos- 
sibility of integration into the conver- 
sion field, which is a noticeable trend 
in the British papermaking field at the 
present time. Another is our resources 
from waste paper, which are highly 
developed and which no other Euro- 
pean country has on anything like the 
same scale. And, finally, we do not 
believe that it is in the interests of the 
Scandinavian pulp producers to allow 
our British paper industry to suffer 
any severe hardship if it can be 
avoided, for, within the foreseeable 
future, there is no likelihood that the 
papermakers in Scandinavia could fill 
the vacuum which would thus be 
created. . 


.LEGISLATION 


Reused fibers prove safe in food packaging 


New Yorx—Cooperation between the 
pulp and paper industry and the gov- 
ernment is resulting in the utmost 
protection of the consuming public 
from possible contamination of food 
packed in containers manufactured 
with pulps containing reclaimed fibers. 
This observation, and others which 
point up industry's exhaustive program 
into research of food packaging ma- 
terials, was made by Dr. Keith Max, 
Continental Can Co., Inc., at the latest 
Metropolitan District TAPPI meeting. 

“Based on the studies of food con- 
tainers to date,” said Dr. Max, “the 
present outlook is very good. There is 
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no reasonable expectation that there 
will be any contamination of foods in 
normal usage.” Director, Research and 
Development, Containerboard and 
Kraft Paper Div. for Continental, Dr 
Max has been working with industry 
committees and federal authorities for 
many years and is chairman of the 
Biological and Chemical Committee of 
the National Paperboard Assn. High- 
lights of his report follow: 

According to the Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Act (Williams Act), the food 
industry companies (and not the gov- 
ernment, as formerly) carry the bur- 
den of proot that the additives in their 


products are not harmful. The paper 
industry, as a major supplier of food 
containers and with an obvious im- 
portant stake in maintaining high 
standards of purity in packaging ma- 
terials, has a number of research pro 
grams underway which are aimed at 
the elimination of any possible con- 
tamination of food by the myriad of 
substances which compose paper pack- 
aging. 

The work of maintaining compli- 
ance with the Act has largely been 
carried out in the past by NPA’s stand- 
ing Biological and Chemical Research 
Committee and APPA’s Chemical Ad- 
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From S. W. Hooper: a double effect design improvement in pulp screens 


Cowan K-series centrifugal pulp screen 
operates at 100% increase in inlet consistency 
and a 66% decrease in fiber rejects. 


rng 
kay" 
ad 


In principle the new K-series screen, which in place of 
white water uses feed pulp as dilution in an elongat- 
ed and narrowed cylinder, sharply increases the ac- 
ceptance of pulp fiber for a given screen plate area. 


By retaining the water-carried fiber longer within 
the cylinder, greater separation is accomplished. 


Saving at the intake end: since input consistency 
can be higher by 100%, you need move less water 
per ton of accepted fiber. 


Saving at the outlet end: since reject fiber is reduced 
by two-thirds, secondary screening requirements 
are also reduced or eliminated. 


We would like to discuss the K-series screen with you. 
Your letter, phone call or wire will get prompt action. 


Manufacturers of pulp and paper mill equipment 
P.O. Box 129, Delmar, N.Y. Telephone HEmlock 9-5231 


S.W. HOOPER & CO. LTD. 5460 Patricia Avenue, Montreal 29 — Telephone HUnter 1-1161 
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ditives Committee. Both groups de- 
cided that industry must do something 
on a combined operation for dealing 
with FDA, so five persons were 
formed into the “Food Additives Liai- 
son Committee.” 


The Committee first surveyed 
the industry to find out what materials 
went into food packaging. Around 500 
vital materials were chosen—mainly 
fibers but also sizes, waxes, resins, 
starch, et al. Many were proprietary 
materials and it was necessary to ob- 
tain information from the suppliers on 
what was in their products. In the lat- 
ter respect, Dr. Max cited the helpful 
assistance of such groups as the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. Assn., 
the Cor Industry Research Founda- 
tion and numerous companies. Virtu- 
ally no substance was found which is 
not “under consideration” by FDA, 
which, in other words, was not already 
being used with FDA’s knowledge and 
permission. 

The government felt that certain 


..... LEGISLATION 


experimental and laboratory data 
would be helpful, even though it was 
generally thought that fiber was all 
right for food packaging. One area in 
which the committee had to work in 
was that of materials which had no 
status, for example, reclaimed fiber. 
(Today there are only two basic ma- 
terials involved which do not as yet 
have some “status” with FDA.) Re- 
claimed fiber has undergone intensive 
research by NPA. On Feb. 4, 1960, 
industry filed with FDA documenta- 
tion on reclaimed fiber and a defini- 
tion was drafted 


After considerable investigation 
FDA found the practice of mills re- 
using paper to be satisfactory, FDA 
regards use of packaging made with 
reused fiber as appropriate if there is 
an impervious coating or a liner be- 
tween the food and the container it- 
self. 

Where FDA was worried 
heavy metals 


about 
from ink residues), the 
committee went to work and made an 


analysis of 82 different food-use 
boards. All heavy metals which were 
present were found to be insignificant 
except lead, which was “too high to 
forget about it.” Haselton Laboratories 
of Falls Church, Va., did a series of 
tests of paperboard and analyzed ex- 
traction of lead and also mercury by 
the stimulated solvent procedure. They 
put lean beef, chocolate and fatty ba- 
con in contact with packaging for 7 
and 14 day periods and discovered 
there were no “migrations” or trans 
fers of lead and mercury to the foods. 

Tests were also made to determine 
effect of abrasion where food is in di- 
rect contact with the interior of a car- 
ton. After exhaustive practical] tests, 
abrasion was not found to be a factor 
in contaminating of foods. 

Results of these tests were given to 
FDA. Since there are oil-soluble ma- 
terials in ink which could stain a car 
ton, industry has performed colo: 
transfer tests on reused pulp and pa 
per; Fibreboard, for one, has been en 
gaged in such tests. ® 


... NEW PRODUCTS 


Rayonier debuts its new modified cellulose 


Adhesive and pigment qualities point toward paper sizing, coating 


Wuippany, N.J.—Ethylose looks and 
feels like woodpulp, says Rayonier 
Inc., but behaves differently. Reacted 
with ethylene oxide, it is insoluble in 
water, but can be readily dissolved in 
aqueous alkali to render stable and 
useful solutions. 

Rayonier sees these end-use possi- 
bilities: in paper coatings, possibly as 
an “all-purpose” coating material be- 
cause of its binding and pigment prop- 
erties to improve printing, smoothness 
and gloss: for wet and tub sizing to 
improve ink receptivity. Other possible 
end uses are as binders for non-woven 
fabrics, which now approximate 10 
million Ibs/year, are expected to grow 
to 170 million/year by 1970, says 
Rayonier. 

Ethylose is an outgrowth of Ray- 
onier’s graft polymer program, is seen 
by the company as the first in a whole 
family of modified celluloses in which 
various chemicals and polymers are 
grafted onto a basic cellulose back- 
bone. The amount of substitution of 
ethylene oxide is only 4%. Ethylose 
differs from viscose, says a Rayonier 
official, in that it is stable in the small 
pellet form in which it is prepared as 
well as in solution. 
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Rayonier also announced a new 
plant at its Fernandina Beach, Fla., 
division to manufacture the new ma- 
terial. The plant uses a continuous, 
automated process employing new 
concepts in both reaction principles 
and in equipment designs. Details on 
plant operations and process were not 
disclosed because of patent applica- 
tions. 

Present price for Ethylose is 50¢ 
Ib. in 50 Ib. bags. As full scale mill 
production is attained, the price is ex- 
pected to be reduced. 


> 
DIFFERENT REACTIONS of cellulose 


and modified cellulose (Ethylose) are 
compared. Ethylose is in the right 
hand series of dishes. Graft cellulose 
reacts instantly to caustic, forming a 
clear solution. Chemical cellulose fi- 
bers swell, remain static and unal- 
tered under identical influence of 
NaOH. 
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ENGINEERS DESIGN 
FOR HIGHER PULP QUALITY, 


ENGINEERED 
Close to 90% of the pulp and 


ystems now in use were engineered 


with ESCO alloy steel castings. This 


how assures you of industry- 
na 


and reliability. 
plete systems to your specific re- 


types of cooking processes. 


30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
IN ENGINEERING PULP AND 
PAPER CIRCULATING 
SYSTEMS 


ESCO-DEVELOPED CUSTOM ALLOYS give you 
long-lasting corrosion-resistant fittings for every phase 
of pulp and paper production. ESCO’s research facilities 
and wide range of steel alloys are solving the industry’s 


most severe heat and corrosion problems. 


ADVANCED DESIGN of ESCO castings and circu- 
lating systems makes them highly efficient— produces 
uniformly high quality pulp of great strength and ex- 
cellent bleachability. 

Arrange today to have an ESCO representative call 
on you. Or write for ESCO’s Custom Alloy Steel Cast- 


ings brochurt 


ESCO corPoORATION 


2167 N. W. 25th Avenue * Portland 10, Oregon 
Mfg. Plants at Portland, Oregon, and Danville, Illinois 
Offices in Most Principal Cities 


ESCO International, New York, N. Y, 
in Canada, ESCO Limited 
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OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE 
OF ALLOY STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR EVERY PHASE OF PULP 
AND PAPER PRODUCTION 


Cast Digester Cover 

Top Relief Strainer and Body 
Swing Bolts and Nuts 

Top Neck Sleeve 

Motor Operated Wye Valve 
Relief Piping 

Cast Butt Weld Fittings 

Relief Gas Cooler 

Dome Nozzle 

Manual Wye Valve 

Side Relief Fitting 

Strainers, Supports, Cast Bolts, and Nuts 
Saddle Nozzle 

Motor Operated Angle Valve 
Indirect Heater 

Heater Supports 

Circulating Piping 

Cast Flanged Fittings and Flanges 
Circulating Pump 

Screw Down Swing Check Valve 
Check Valve 

Bottom Neck Sleeve 

Blow Fitting 

Motor Operated Blow Valve 
Blow Line 

Acid Piping 

Thermometer Well 

Pressure and Sample Fitting 
Flushing Nozzles and Sleeves 
Globe Valves 





Label pla 
ting sens 
getting T 
the Jet-C 
and its sm: 
lute accu 
special hi 
hardness 


plete ini 


“Ohio Knit 
cleaner cut 


Colortype C 


ts, binderies and paper mills are get- 
ttional results with the Jet-Cut. They're 


WO TO THREE TIMES MORE CUTS with 


t 


dust or drag is virtually eliminated 


oth finish gives cleaner cuts with abso- 


racy. It's made by The Ohio Knife Co. of 


yh alloy tool steel, heat treated for super 


md will fit all types of cutters. For com- 


rmation, write Dept. ]125-F 


‘o. Jet-Cut knife gives an absolutely accurate, 
says Jim Cole, General Superintendent, Multi- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OHIO KNIFE 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO / USA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLANER. VENEER, CHIPPER 


AND SLITTER KNIVES 
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Mempuis, TeENN.—After more than 40 
years, Buckeye Cellulose Corp. obvi- 
ously believes in the value of research 
Its first research effort culminated in 
Buckeye’s 115,000 ton/year cotton 
linter pulp mill here in Memphis. Its 
second effort resulted in the 293,000 
ton/year woodpulp mill at Foley, Fla., 
some 500 miles away. 

Buckeye’s research and develop- 
ment laboratories celebrated their 40th 
birthday in April, invited PuLe & 
PaPER and several industry magazines 
to a special symposium to see what it 
is doing. Buckeye’s research is product 
oriented and is directed towards the 
needs of the total paper industry. 
Product oriented research begins at 
the company’s forestry research sta- 
tion at Foley and continues at Mem- 
phis. It includes studies of a single 
fiber such as supermolecular studies 
and extends to paper strength testing 

Here in Memphis, Buckeye’s labora- 


PoRTLAND, OreE.—Three new industry 
growth projects on the West Coast are 
in the news limelight. St. Regis Paper 
Co's. $32 million expansion at Ta- 
coma, Wash., will be cut into produc- 
tion late this month. The kraft plant’s 
papermaking capacity will then be in- 
creased from 230 to more than 700 
tpd. and pulp capacity doubled to 800 
tpd. 

The mill’s second machine, named 
“Western Star,” has completed a suc- 
cessful 14-day shakedown run and is 
now down awaiting completion of 
pulp mill expansion. Part of the first 
paperboard it produced was supplied 
to the firm’s Tacoma container plant 
and there processed on an equally new 
blocklong corrugating machine. 

The Western Star, a Beloit Four- 
drinier machine producing 21% ft. 
wide web, was primarily designed for 
producing paperboard but is capable 
of making a wide range of weights 
and is equipped for manufacturing ex- 
tensible paper. Shakedown operation 
produced paper ranging from 50 to 
70 lbs., paperboard from 26 to 38 
pounds. 
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Buckeye steps up pulp research pace 
Celebrates 40 years of R&D behind its two pulp mills 


tories consist of 50,000 sq. ft. of well- 
equipped laboratory equipment. Its 
staff has been quadrupled since 1951, 
now numbers 200 including a profes- 


sional staff of 52 


20 ph. ds., “many 
masters” and a large chemical engi- 
neering degree stafl 

Probably the greatest spur to con 
tinued research is Buckeye’s Foley 
kraft pulp mill. Before the original 
mill was built, the Foley process was 
developed in the laboratory, was put 
to test of actual production, using 
logs shipped to Memphis from Florida. 
The pilot plant’s two digesters hold 
about a 1500 Ib. chip charge 

During the conference, Buckeye re 
search chiefs explained accomplish- 
ments in suc h hie lds as refining, quality 
control, testing, forestry research and 
fiber microscopy The inside story on 
Buckeye’s research activities will be 
reported in the next issue of PuLP & 
PAPER x 


PULP PROCESS development labora- 
tory. Technician is bolting head of 
one of six digesters. Panel instru- 
ments provide automatic control. 


... INDUSTRY GROWTH 
“Western Star’ completes Tacoma shakedown 


Menasha starting up 9-pt. plant, Crown Z building new warehouse 


Menasha Wooden Ware Corp. 
will begin production of 9-point cor 
rugating here at its brand new North 
Bend, Ore. plant within the next few 
days. The mid-May target date was 
recently advanced a week to 10 days. 
Production sections and controls have 
been undergoing intensive checkout 
during the past month 

This new West Coast mill is rated 
at 125 tpd. It will use 25% alder 
pulpwood and 75% Douglas fir chips 
from mill residuals, raw product ma- 
terials which previously had but little 
or no marketability in this area. Cook- 
ing will be by continuous Pandia di- 
gester. Rust engineering built the mill 
on contract; Black-Clawson provided 
a large portion of the equipment 


Construction is underway 
on a 200,000 sq. ft., $1.5 million ware- 
house and headquarters building for 
Zellerbach Paper Co. at Portland, Ore. 
When finished late this year it will 
permit consolidating sales offices and 
distribution operations in a central ]o- 
cation. The structure will provide in- 
creased storage capacity and faster 


An in-floor chain 
merchandise handling system, half- 
mile in length, will automatically de 
liver filled orders to shipping dock 
Receiving dock will accommodate 5 
rail cars and 11 highway trucks si- 
multaneously. - 


order processing 





Credit Note: 


Those readers who wish additional 
information on the articles in PuLPe & 
Paper's Pulpwood World, April 3, can 
find it in technical releases of the 
American Pulpwood Assn. 

“Buying Wood by Credit Card,” is 
based on technical release No. 61-R6 
On page 72, the article, “Hardwoods, 
Substitute for Steel on Tractor Roll- 
ers,” is based on technical release No. 
61-R2. “Radio Controlled Logging” is 
based on technical release No. 61-R35 








Use 5/s" or 3/a" strapping? 
Choose right from this one full 


line of combination tools 
for steel strapping in all sizes from 5/."x .015" 
fo 3/4"x .035" 


MODEL A 


e Manual tensioning, sealing and sever- 
ing. One handle tensions, the other seals | 


and severs with a single stroke a p { 
e Rugged, easy to use...for high ten- 
sion applications on heavy loads, such 
as paper, bricks, ingots, crates, machinery 


MODEL AMP 


e Fast, new all-power-operated portable tool from Signode 


e Air power tensioning, sealing and severing, all 
push-button controlled 


e Tensioning is adjustable and automatically regulated 
MODEL AP e Automatic seal feed magazine holds 75 seals 


NN 

e Air power tensioning, adjustable and eM S eenstens d aus 
automatically regulated aon eens One SRS: 
strap is scored rather than severed 


e Because seals are fed from a 
magazine and the tool weighs only 
6 pounds, one-hand operation is 
e Automatic seal feed magazine holds convenient 


75 seals e Unexcelled tool for general 
shipping room use, with %”, 34” = MODEL SFC 
(and 14”) strapping up to .023” 
gauge. 





e Applies pre-set tension every time 


e Manual single-stroke sealing and 
severing 


the only one-hand 
strapping tool 


Signode offers the only complete line of combination tools for 
¥%” and 34” steel strapping—lets you choose the right tool for 
efficient strapping at the speed your operations require. Let us 
ask the Signode man near you to demonstrate any or all of these 
tools...or write for free booklets #238 and #251. 

MODEL AE 


e Electric power tensioning, adjustable _ & 4 é-~ = © > & 
and automatically 


natically regulated. Also 


applies pre-set tension every time Le * 3s STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
, san 


ae ee ean Y 2672 North Western Avenue « Chicago 47, Illinois 
e Automatic seal feed magazine holds Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
75 seals First in pope strapping \n Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal » Toronto 
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Crown Zellerbach graduates 28th 


By LOUIS H. BLACKERBY, Western Editor, Puce & Paper. 


Camas, WasH.—Washington Gov. Al- 
bert D. Rosellini, addressing the 28th 
graduating class of Crown Zellerbach 
Paper School here, paid tribute to the 
students and Crown Z. The students 
were commended for their efforts in 
obtaining broader professional knowl- 
edge; the corporation for making these 
opportunities available and for its high 
degree of forest utilization. 

To the graduates he stated: “In my 
judgment you are contributing to one 
of our greatest assets—the type of work 
force we have.” His state, according 
to the governor, is recognized for pro- 
ductivity exceeding the national av- 


~+ 


FOURTH YEAR GRADUATES get diploma, copy of school’s 
textbook “Making Paper,’ 2 yr. PULP & PAPER subscription 


Front row (Il. to r.): LeRoy Dybing®® 


nam****, Norman L. Riley®*®, John L. Seibert®®*, R 
Elledge*, William Powers, Roger L. Bouse®, 


Middle row: Stephen F. Layton, Elmer J 





Crown Zellerbach 
Paper School Administration 


Regents: R. O. Hunt, president, 
Crown Z. Corp., San Francisco; 
R. A. Butler, res. mgr., Camas 
Div.; R. A. Dupuis, res. mgr., 
West Linn Div. 

Director: C. V. McDonald, office 
megr., Camas Div. 

Advisor: H. R. Amberg, mgr. of 
chem. & biological research, 
Central Research Dept. 

Administrators: F. T. Dowdy, su- 
pervisor mill purchases; J. P. 
Blaschka, asst. supervisor, coat- 
ing & sizing; M. L. Custis, asst. 
kraft mill supt.; C. W. Davidson, 

supervisor of prod. quality & de- 

income F. P. Wightman, se- 
nior engr.; P. F. Barnett, project 

engr.-general; R. G. Carter, div. 

industrial engr.; J. F. Shank, sec- 

tion head-converting plant. 











® West Linn Div.; ** St. Helens Div.; 
®°° Western Waxide Div., No. Portland; 
eee Waterways Terminals, Portland; 
®¢°°° Portland = office; °°*°°* Veneer 


Div., St. Helens 
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erage by about 15% 

This back to 
1933 when the Camas mill staff under- 
took a series of classes in which local 
employes could participate. It 
quently 


unique s¢ hool dates 


subse - 
grew into a full one-vear 
course, later became a 4-year school 
Full university credit from the Camas 
several west- 


With 


participation came corpo 


school are accepted by 


ern universities and colleges. 
broadened 
rate support and attendance by mem 
other CZ within 
commuting distance of Camas 

Reed O. Hunt, Crown Z president 


who presented diplomas to the 196] 


bers from divisions 


VanAr- row 
Burton Kenneth E 

\ oorhe 1S 
Edward |] 


Robert S 


Pell \ 
Turja Richard | 


present 


Sullivan, Walter E 
Michael J. Simmons*, James M. Nutt®, 


Sinc lair, Ger rue 


. EDUCATION 
class 


graduates, was employed at the Camas 
division at the inception of the starter 
classes. He pointed out that the school 
has been a voluntary effort. At the 
start mimeographed materials 
used. It gradually developed into a 
full study text 
book (now using 3rd edition) written 


were 


course with its own 
by Crown Z department heads and su- 
pervisors, 

Mr. Hunt indicated the 
becoming continuously more valuable 
to both students and the corporation 
He said, “I can’t accent too much the 
significance of what is going on here 
In the vears ahead . . . turn to p. 27 


school 1S 


Leith, 
Back 


T. Poulos, James A 
Paul Applegate; 


Lynn W. Burdick, Max King, Charles W. Walstrom Jr.°® 
Harding®*®*, Blaine B 
Edmond C. Mead®, George O. Thomas, Kenneth E. 
Carlson, James F 


Petersen, David H. Hartley 
Steinmeyer, 
Heisler® (not 


Cormack, Dale A 


SECOND YEAR CLASS receives certificates of graduation from school’s general divi- 


sion. Front row (I. to r. 
Wallace F. Urbick®, 
L. Hawkins**® 
George W 
W. Mayo**** 


Michael J. 


Myrtle G. 


**° Gene R 


Armstrong®, Wyverne 


Richard H. Schaubel®***®*, Robert M. Berry, Gerald R. Dove, 
McLay®*®*, Judge L. Dixon, Robert B. Chambers, Bill 
; middle row, William H. Ward, Lloyd M. Bamett, Edwin R. Heberlein, 
Rindflesch®, Max L. Baer®*, Lee Kirkpatrick, Jack M. Denman®*®, Archie 
Harrel®*®; back row, Otto P. Woldeit®®, Ray A. Goodall®®, 
L. Caldwell, Kenneth N. Titterington, Darrell W 


Jones***, Otis J. Thompson®*, Richard P. Simmons*, Hayden H. Hinshaw®*®, Marshall 


Fernandez (not present 
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Trial runs can be set up in your plant by 
Dow technical personnel. For full details, 
just call your nearest Dow sales office. 








paper processing chemicals 


VERSENEX 80 


SAVE UP TO $3.50/TON IN GROUNDWOOD BLEACHING, 
IMPROVE BLEACHING EFFICIENCY WITH VERSENEX 80 


Actual mill use is showing substantial savings in 
bleaching costs by the addition of Versenex® 80 
chelating agent to groundwood pulp before bleach- 
ing. In some cases, brightness levels are maintained 
with less peroxide when Versenex 80 is used as a 
pretreatment. In others, gains in brightness are 
achieved without increasing peroxide concentration. 
In either instance, the cost per point of brightness 
is lowered. 

Improvement in the bleaching process with Versenex 
80 lies in the fact that peroxide bleach liquors are 
subject to rapid decomposition. In groundwood 
bleaching, some 20-30% of the effectiveness of the 
bleach liquor is “lost,” mainly because of the 
catalytic action of heavy metal ions present in the 
liquor. Inactivation of these ions by Versenex 80, 
before the bleach tower, extends the effective life of 
the peroxide. As a result, savings of up to $3.50 per 
ton in chemical costs are being realized in actual 
mill operation. 

A comparison of Versenex 80 with other commer- 
cially available aminocarboxylic acids is shown in 
the graph at right. Versenex 80 pentasodium salt of 
diethylenetriaminepentaacetic acid is shown to be 
significantly superior to either tetrasodium salt of 
ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid (chemical A) or 
trisodium salt of N-hydroxyethylethylenediamine- 
triacetic acid (chemical B) for this application. 

Where stray metal ions are causing reversion, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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BATH COMPOSITION 
10% H,O, (35%) 
1.0% 42 Be Na-SILICATE 
45 ppm HARDNESS 
~ 0.25 ppm Cu” 


*e-VERSENEX 80 


% RESIDUAL H,O, 


CHEMICAL A 
-CHEMICAL B 


9 
HOURS 


scaling, and other bleaching problems, investigate 
Versenex 80. For more technical information or for 
a trial run in your own plant, call your nearest Dow 
sales office or write us in Midland. 


NEWS ON MILL SAFETY 


is being made by another Dow product—Chlorothene® 
NU. It's a cold-degreasing solvent that has no fire or 
flash point measurable by standard methods and has 
low toxicity. It may be used by spray, dip, or wipe 
methods. You can use it safely to clean instruments, 
oily or greasy parts, calender stack rolls, most electric 
motors, and in the removal of pitch from the wire. Ask 
for complete information on this new safety solvent for 





your maintenance cleaning. 


Midland, Michigan 
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PRECISELY 
THE FACILITIES 
YOU NEED! 


You can depend on American Pipe and 
Construction Co. to fulfill your requirements 
whether you need a single unit or an entire 
production facility. 


During its forty years of service to the 

Pacific Northwest, American has established 
valuable experience in the construction 

of digesters, blow tanks, chip silos and similar 
steel plate fabrication and erection that is 
recognized in the area. This experience has made 
the solving of particular problems standard 
procedure for its engineering department. 


American’s experience and facilities can be a 
major factor in assuring you exactly the 
fabrication you need. Contact an American sales 
engineer for full information on services 
available to you in the Northwest. 


- | 
mer AND CONSTRUCTION CO 


NORTHWEST DIVISION 

518 N.E. Columbia Boulevard + Portland, Oregon 
For literature or service in the 

Northwest write or call: 


PORTLAND: P.O. Box 1898, Piedmont Station, 
Portland 11, Oregon; BUtler 5-2531 


SEATTLE: ADams 2-1336 
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starts on p. 23... it will be increas- 
ingly necessary to know a lot more 
than we have in the past. We will 
need to know how to make useful 
products of today’s leftovers 
achievements which are nearer than 
you might think.” Within a few years, 
according to Mr. Hunt, few present 
products will be made as they were. 

In extending official welcome to the 
2nd and 4th year graduating classes, 
R, A. Butler, res. mgr. of Camas di- 
vision, said the school has proven to be 
a “wonderful tool for success” in in- 
dustry. It makes for constant upgrad- 
ing of the skills needed to meet in- 
creased competition within and with- 
out the industry. 

Several Crown Z people now hold- 
ing positions in managerial and execu- 
tive capacities completed the full 4 yr. 
paper school course during their 
earlier years with the firm. Mr. Butler, 
who qualified as an honor student, was 
a member of the 1943 graduating 
class. 


Of broad benefit even though 
it has not been possible to determine 
objectively the precise extent of bene- 
fits derived from CZ’s employe educa- 
tional program, the factors which can 
be isolated indicate far-reaching ef 
fects. In evaluating the program, C. V. 
McDonald, office mgr. of Camas di- 
vision and director of the school, 
stated that professional people con- 
sidering affiliating with the company 
for a career in the industry are influ- 
enced by the fact that professional 
educational opportunities are avail- 
able. 

The school enables employes to fa- 
miliarize themselves with all major 
phases of the industry from forest 
management to marketing of finished 
products. The individual whose ac- 
quaintance with the industry would 
otherwise be limited to departments 


Summer institute program set at 


Maine—The 
gram for the first session of the Sum- 
mer Institute for the pulp and paper 
industry is scheduled for July 10 to 
July 27 at the University of Maine. 
The program includes fundamentals of 


ORONO, technical _pro- 


pulp technology and 
pulping processes, recovery, bleaching 
and pulp mill costs and management. 
Enrollment to date is good, but there 
are still some openings for additional 
applicants. 

Subjects and lecturers are: Produc- 
tion of Pulp and Paper—J. C. W. 


stresses new 
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in which he personally participated 
has, because of the school, opportun- 
ity to obtain knowledge concerning 
all departments chemists 
learn of logging, of pulp processes, of 
papermaking; the pulp or papermaker 
learns of the scientist’s work: et« 
During the past several years the 
school has been available to employes 
of all Crown facilities within commut- 
ing distance of Camas. Students have 
enrolled from the West Linn, St. 
Helens and Lebanon mills; from the 


woods operations and central research 


Re sea>r¢ h 


from offices, divisions and subsidiaries 
in the Portland area 

T he S¢ hool consists of two divisions 
—general (1st & 2d yrs 
3rd & 4th yrs.). The general section, 
available to both men and 
employe s, covers the full scope of op- 
erational 


and technical 
women 


from for- 
estry through pulp processes and qual- 
ity control the Ist year, from paper- 
making through management the 2d 
vear. About one-third of the general 
division classes involve mill visits en- 
abling students to get first-hand ac- 
quaintance of the entire operation. 
The technical division 


phases ranging 


available only 
to men, covers the same respective 
3rd and 4th year 


treating 


subject range in the 


courses but subjects more 
comprehensively 

All students qualifying for diplomas 
prior to 1960 did so bv successfully 
completing the full 4 vr. study course 
Effective with the 1958-59 


vear, direct entrance into the begin- 


SC he i )] 


ning upper-division class became pos- 
sible by passing entrance examina- 
tions. This enables individuals having 
sufficient industry knowhow, acquired 
through experience or formal educa- 
tion, to enroll for the technical division 
without first completing the first two 
vears. Nineteen students to date have 
graduated from the school as result 


of entering the 3rd vr. class via en- 


editor, Paper Trade Journal; 
Forest Management—Prof Harold 
Young, Univ. of Maine; Structure of 
Wood—Prof. Fay Hyland, Univ. of 
Maine: Chemistry of Cellulose and 
Lignin—Prof. Irwin Douglass, Univ. of 
Maine; Wood Preparation Wood 
Room—N. P. Wardwell, Carthage Ma- 
chine Co.; Acid Pulping—Acid Prepa- 
ration—Prof. L. C. Jenness, Univ. of 
Maine; Acid Pulping—Cooking and 
Recovery—W. D. Ken 
Ltd.; Alkaline Pulping 

Recovery Units—\ 


Evans 


Fraser Co., 
lo be selected. 
P. Owens. Com- 


EDUCATION 


AWARDING DIPLOMAS for complet- 
ing 4 yr. course of Crown Zellerbach 
Paper School. George T. Poulos (left), 
Camas div. accountant, receives his from 


CZ Pres. R. O. Hunt. 





Number of employes com- 
pleting course requirements 
in 28 yrs. at Crown Zeller- 
bach Paper School: 


Paper School: 
4th yr. class 598 
3rd yr. class 758 
2nd yr. class 1282 
Ist year class 2030 

Completing 1960-61 school year: 
ith yr 27 
3rd yr 24 
2nd yi 26 
Ist yr 62 











trance examination in lieu of 2 yrs. of 
general division classes. This year's 
graduates includes 10 such students; 
the 1960 class had nine 


Honor awards in second year 
paper school class were made to Lloyd 
M. Barnett, Purchasing Department, 
Camas, “Pulp and Paper—Vol, 1” by 
Casey; Kenneth N. Titterington, Kraft 
Mill, Camas, “Chemistry of Pulp & 
Paper Making” by Sutermeister; Otis 
J. Thompson, Pulp Mill, St. Helens Di- 
vision, “Pulp & Paper Manufacture 
Vol. I (McGraw-Hill * 


Maine 


bustion Engineering Inc.; Mechanical 
Pulping—Prof. Fred O'Neil, Syracuse 
Univ.; Semi-chemical Pulping—R. W. 
Doe, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; 
Pulp Screening and Cleaning—repre 
sentative of Improved Machinery Co.; 
Bleaching—Prof. H. Rapson, Univ. of 
Toronto; Pulping Process Costs—F. G. 
Perry, |r., A. D. Little, Inc.; Pulp Mill 
Management Panel—W. H. Chisholm, 
president Oxford Paper Co., R. H 
Cutting, president, Keyes Fibre Co., 
H. C. McDonald, president, Great 
Northern Paper Co. & 
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You've never seen 
a Combination like this.... 


for Paper Machine Dryers 


SUPER TYPE L-N 


JOHNSON JOINT 


with “Quick Release” Nipple 


Best Design Yet for getting steam 
into dryer rolls with rotating syphon 
pipes. Needs no lubrication or adjust- 
ment. Has only a few simple parts— 
less chance of trouble plus easier field 


SUPER Construction . . . and Stam- 
ina— Teams rock hard “Green 
Streak” seal rings with special Ni- 
Chrome plating, slashes friction load 
and increases service life. 


servicing. Assembly plate provides 
ready access to syphon pipe. Easy on...and off — “Quick Re- 
lease” nipple uses powerful wedging 
action to lock joint in place. Install 
it—or remove it—with just an end 


wrench. 


Floating Action—Rod supports carry 
all the real weight, let the rotating 
assembly “‘float” freely inside. Adapt- 
able for machine with open or en- 
closed gearing 


Engineers’ Data Book summarizes re- 
search behind this new development, has 
full technical information. Ask for copy of: 
“Condensate Behavior in Paper Machines.” 


Trial offer still goes. We'll gladly furnish a pair of Joints and Syphons 


for 90-day trial i own mill, without cost or obligation. Ask for details. 


—— 849 WOOD STREET e THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
Rotary Pressure Joints © Direct Operated Solenoid Valves 
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Unless yours is one of approximately 50 mills that have 
made tests and installations during the past 3 years. 


Journal 
Flange 
Spider 
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ROTARY SYPHON | 


Better Drainage of dryer rolls results from a new 
cencept of condensate pick-up design. Holds con- 
densate to a minimum. Rotary Syphon can be 
located any place along the dryer shell. Helps to 
reduce horsepower requirements. 


Higher Roll Temperatures—Thinner condensate 
film means better transfer of heat units to dryer 
shell. Better drying can be translated directly 
into increased production. 
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Easier Installation—No need to get inside dryer 
to drill and tap dryer head. Inséall right through 
manhole. For rolls with handholes only there’s 
even a journal-inserted rotary syphon. 


Reduced Maintenance—Only a few simple 
trouble-free parts. Ends bearing wear caused by 
unnecessary water weight and prolonged “cas- 
cading.” Easily removed for inspection. 
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for the best in paper coating clays 


First to spray-dry paper coating clays, 
MINERALS & CHEMICALS PHILIPP 
now provides twice the number of spray- 
drying units of any other coating clay 
I cer. 


s the most precise method used to- 
‘drying paper coating clays. Dry- 
nstantaneous, forms microsphe- 

f clay with a controlled moisture 
hat can be set as low as \4 of one 
All four MCP spray dryers are 
instrumented. To the paper 


maker this means pure, quality-controlled 
clays of high bulk density, excellent han- 
dling properties, and ease of dispersion 
and make-down. MCP’s fourth spray-dry- 
ing unit offers even greater flexibility to 
provide a broad range of coating clays to 
meet individual customer needs. 


We will be glad to show you what MCP 
Edgar spray-dried paper coating clays 
can do for your products. Write, or give 
us a call. 


EDGAR PAPER CLAYS from 





MINERALS & CHEMICALS PHILIPP 


CORPORATION 


2233 ESSEX TURNPIKE MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Natwick retires 


EvapaLe, Tex.—Albert G. “Buff” 
Natwick, one of the industry’s most 
widely known leaders who has helped 
many a younger executive up the lad- 
der, and his wife, Cece, are retiring 
June 15 to their farm high above the 
Columbia River, near Camas, Wash. 
He has been vice president, produc- 
tion, East Texas Pulp & Paper Co., 
since June 1956 and came here to 
assist in design and construction in 
early 1953, serving as resident man- 
ager since the start-up. 

President Mike Buckley said, “We 
are going to continue to use his long 
experience and sound judgment in a 
consulting capacity.” 

Born in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Mr. 
Natwick graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He served many years 
as assistant resident manager of Crown 
Zellerbach’s big Camas mill, “world’s 
largest specialty mill,” with special 
responsibility over quality, personnel 
and production matters. He also was 
dean of internationally famous Camas 


| & 
NATWICK 


“Paper School” (see story this issue) 
from its inception until 1953. 

Mr. Natwick’s son, Ben, is Pacific 
Coast representative for Appleton 
Wire Works, Vancouver, Wash., nea 
Camas. Others of the family are in 
paper and allied fields and also na- 
tionally known in the arts and theater. 

Ray Brown, who moves up from 
assistant to resident manager at Eas- 


tex, was born in Fisher, La., and was 


PEOPLE 


mor. 


BROWN 


pulp supt. at Crown Z’s St. Helens, 
Ore., mill before coming here in 1954. 

R. L. Paret advances from plant 
engineer to production manager, L. P. 
Bundy, electrical supervisor, becomes 
plant engineer. W. E. Merrem, vice 
president and veteran of 37 years with 
Eastex and its Southwestern Settle- 
ment and Development Division 
(woodlands), retires May 31 but con- 
tinues as consultant. . 


Dr. Reagh heads Weyerhaeuser pulp research 


Tacoma—Appointment of Dr. J. D. 
(Jack) Reagh Jr. as research director 
of the pulp and paperboard division of 
Weyerhaeuser Co. is announced by 
Vice Pres. Howard Morgan. Dr 
Reagh is to succeed Harold A. Bial- 
kowsky who resigned after heading 
the division’s research activities at 
Longview, Wash. for nearly 20 years. 
Dr. Bialkowsky will continue to be af- 
filiated with the industry but has not 
yet identified the firm with which he 
will be associated. Dr. Reagh joined 


Weyerhaeuser in 1950 as research su- 
pervisor at Longview research cente1 
Since 1954, he has been associate di- 
rector of the research dept., Everett. 

Dr. Reagh, native of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is the son of a “sourdough” 
pioneer. He attended Stanford Univer- 
sity and earned his ph.d. at Cambridge 
University. During his earlier experi- 
ences in cellulose research, he was 
with the DuPont Company of Wil- 
mington, Del.. 
number of technical publications. = 


and he is author of a 


Peter MacDougall joins Bulkley 


New Yorx—Peter L. MacDougall, ac- 
tive in the international woodpulp 
sales field for the last 14 years, has 
joined Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co. Inc. 
He is reporting to the New York com- 
pany headquarters for future assign- 
ments, announces E. J. (Jack) Rose, 
president of Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co. 

Mr. MacDougall has been in the 
paper sales business more than 20 
years and was pulp sales manager for 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. of 
Canada from 1946 to 1960. During 
the same period he was sales manager 
for newsprint for the affiliated Donna- 
cona Paper Co. Ltd. From Nov. 1960 
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to Mar. 1961 he was pulp sales man- 
ager for Stora Kopparberg Corp. 

Born in Montreal, Mr. MacDougall 
attended Bishop’s College School, 
Lenoxville, Canada, and Wrekin Col- 
lege, Wellington, Shropshire, England 
He started in the industry in the 
woodlands dept., Price Bros., Ltd., in 
Canada in 1935. He joined Howard 
Smith two years later, 

In 1940 he enlisted in the Royal 
Rifles of Canada, serving in the Pa- 
cific Theater as a lieutenant. He was 
captured and held in a Japanese 
prison camp in Hong Kong from 194] 
to 1945. . 


MacDOUGALL 





WEST END 


at 


UNG oF SALT CAKE STORAGE 


DEPOT ANTICIPATES 
INDUSTRY’S GROWING NEEDS 


GESTITT identity as a prime nationwide supplier 
of highest quality salt cake is underscored by 
Stauffer of Canada storage depot . . . the West End 
project that solved the problems of time and cost of other means 
of transportation. Customers benefit from reduced inventory 


requirements, lower transportation costs and prompt delivery. 


Stauffer 
= chee 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY °« DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


636 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA « PLANT: WESTEND, CALIFORNIA 
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Checkmate forest fires 


Fires ravage about five million acres 


of woodland and range annually in the United State 


Weyerhaeuser Company 


Pulp and Paperboard Division 


Prevention is everybody’s job! 





Here’s design simplicity 
Farval's Time-Tested Dualine Valve 
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(In red) Lubr 
hydraulic 


n red) Lubricant under (In red) Lubricant en- (In blue) Lubricant un- (In blue) Lubricant un- (In blue) Lubricant con- 
ressure entering tering from upper port der hydraulic pressure der pressure entering tinuing to enter under 
ters inlet at top right & through upper inlet port has now forced the enters inlet at bottom through lower inlet port pressure from the lower 
— pushing s snd into main chamber main piston to end of right — pushing slide 
down and f its stroke, and thus the valve up and filling 
full measured charge lower diagonal passage 
below piston has been and chamber below 
delivered to the bearing. ™ main piston. the full measured 
charge above piston has 
been delivered to the 
bearing. 


OEY DEAT, BLS 


and into main chamber port has now forced 
ontinues to force main continues to force main main piston to the end 


Gragener passes piston upward — of its stroke, and thus 


piston downward — 
chamber above 
piston. 


(In blue) By t (In red) By this move- 

Note that indicator ment, upper head of 
i i al n- . ; 

stem hes also moved piston slide valve u (In red) discharging tu- 

down, indicating main covers upper diagonal RE wf 

Ateeneat t piston has reached end passage leading from OP 

the main pist gona’ Passage 10 Ht of its stroke, and that the main piston cham- ™@ ‘agonal passage to 

ber. This chamt vertical passage and to no more lubricant will ber. This chamber is vertical passage and to Indicator has reached 


full of tubr C t port leading to be delivered from this full of lubricant from outlet port leading to its top limit, showing 
the previous of me Dearing, operation. the previous operation. the bearing. the job is done, 


That’s why FA RYAL DUALINE is 


today’s most dependable, positive system 
of centralized lubrication — Fara1 division 


Eaton Manufacturing Company 
f Bulletin 26-T — it gives the complete Farval ‘‘Story’’, 3268E. 80th St. « Cleveland 4.0 e 


ment, lower 
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piston In blue) discharging lu- 
covers 


icant through lower 
passage 
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Only Farval has all these vital features Farval Studies in Centralized Lubrication No. 255 


BE: ih ARIAL 


No Springs No Check Valves = No Small Ports. |. 
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Measures By 
Piston Displacement, 


- 
ae 4 a 

Has But Two Is Individually : _ Will Distribute 
Moving Parts Adjustable Either Oil Or Grease 


A Positive Indicator 
At Every Bearing 
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Oxford makes three management changes 


New Yorxk—Theodore E. Bruning has 
been elected vice president, finance, 
Oxford Paper Co. He joined Oxford in 
1928 as cashier and has successively 
held the positions of auditor, control- 
ler, assistant treasurer, treasurer, and 
since 1953, has been vice president 
and treasurer. 

Gorham H. Scott, assistant to the 
president, has been elected a vice 
president. He is also vice president of 
the Rumford Falls Power Co., an Ox- 
ford subsidiary, and a director of the 
First National Bank of Portland. 
Mr. Scott has been employed by the 
company since graduating from Bow- 
doin College in 1929, working in 
Portland, Maine, until 1957 and since 
then in the company’s New York 
offices. 


BRUNING 


B. Frederick Ayer has been elected 
treasurer of Oxford Paper Co. He is a 
graduate of Northeastern University 
and Bentley School of Accounting. He 
joined the company in 1942 and has 


SCOTT 


AYER 


held the positions of assistant treasuret 
and then treasurer of the Rumford 
Falls Power Co. Since June 1, 1960 
he has been assistant treasurer of 
Oxford. 2 


Horton joins Stora as district mgr., pulp sales 


New York—Morrison S. Horton has 
been named district manager—pulp 
sales of Stora Kopparberg Corp., ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Robert L. Nash, vice president. 

Mr. Horton is responsible for sales 
of pulp in the Midwest and Southeast- 
em states from Stora’s new pulp mill 
now being constructed by an affiliate, 
Nova Scotia Pulp Ltd., on Caps 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia. He will 
also handle sales of Stora’s Swedish 
grades in these same areas. His head- 
quarters are at 230 Park Ave., New 
York. 

For the past eleven 


ars, Mr. Hor- 


Late announcements: 


Len J. Forrest, Hoquiam, Wash., 
and Michael A. Brown, N. Y., to vice 


presidents, Rayonier. Mr. Forrest 


ton has been associated with Mead 
Pulp Sales Co. in Chicago, and later 
in New York, Prior to that he was 
with the Pulp Division of St. Regis 
Sales Corp. in the Midwest, with his 
offices in Chicago 

Mr. Horton attended Princeton 
Univ. and, during World War II, he 
served in the United States Navy. His 
naval service was in the Pacific Wan 
Theatre 

He was born in Orange, N.J. A year 
ago last November, Mr. Horton was 
married to the former Dolores Frank- 
lin of Midland, Texas. They reside in 
Manhattan ” 


heads Northwest Timber Division, be- 
Pacific 


Brow 1 heads sales 


comes ranking executive in 
Northwest. Mr 
Dr. R. W 


Reed to Asst Mer., mftg., 


STRICTLY PERSONAL... 


East 


George Browder has 





joined National 
Starch and Chemical Corp. in engineer- 
ing sales, working out of New York and 
developing sales of National's Instant- 
Lok system of adhesion . 


Donald I. Harmon has been promoted 
to mgr. converting paper sales, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Div., Scott Paper Co. 

. Edmund T. Hittson is now megr., 
tabulating cardstock sales with the same 
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division John W. Hall Jr., has 
joined the sales dept. of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co 


Walter E. 


named to new post of 


Brewer is 


general sales mgr., m- 
dustrial division of 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
Since 1959 he has been 
sales mer ot Nopco’s 
Textile Fibre Dept 


HORTON 


, St. Regis 
Dr. Keith W. Max, dir.. 


and development, Containerboard and 
Kraft Paper Div., Continental Can 


Printing Paper Div 


resear¢ h 


P. Koplik M. Koplik 


New Woodpulp, Paperstock 
And Paper Firm is Formed 


Perry H. Koplik & Son, Inc., 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, .. . turn to p. 106 
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in Quantity ...in quality of refined pulp 


1 POINTS OF 


<3 SUPERIORITY 
The World Famous t 1—The most rugged built. 


2—Uniform, unrestricted 


.*% | aa feed—means constant, con- 
36-2 SPRO UT tinuous motor loads. 


3—Assured parallel plate 


single disc precision pulp refiner operation through 3 point 


suspension tramming. 


, . . ‘ 4—Peripheral control ring 
The 36-2 Sprout is the most efficient disc refiner in quantity of output for greater refining control. 


and ir ty of refined pulp per horsepower input. It is preferred 5—Top tension bar for bal- 
throughout the industry for every pulping application where rubbing anced machine stresses, 
and brushing action, without cutting, is required. 6—Kingsbury thrust bear- 


; : : ' : ings for refiners with 600 to 
Sprout-Waldron units lead the field in the refining of semichemical 1500 horsepower, inclusive. 


pulp, cold caustic pulp, screen rejects, wastepaper stock; brown stock 7—Precision manufacture— 
and hot k refining of high yield kraft pulp; refining of bagasse, with sensitive, close toler- 
flax and straw pulping; as well as preparation of insulation and ance adjustments. 
hardboard fiber. 8—Integral oiling system. 


; 9—Swinghead design for 
Write for illetin 96-C for the latest details on the 36-2 Sprout. simplified plate changing. 


10—High production with 
efficient, full utilization of 
y ey e connected power. 


11—Proved to give mini- 
MUNC Y;, PENNSYLVANIA, uU. S$. A. mum maintenance. 








Refir veyors e« Feeders e Screens « Mixers ¢ Drainers ¢ Stock Proportioners 





MORE SPROUT DISC REFINERS ARE SOLD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 





* ake (0 _— = 
®» fee 4 a 
} ie I a 


SINCE 1866 root ; \ 
9 - -FSs. 


= = - : 4 J 
DOUBLE DISC REFINERS 20”-26” « PRESSURIZED REFINERS « 34”-42” 
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MEETINGS 


. May 


TAPPI Coating Conference,  Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.—May 8-10 

TAPPI and the Instrument Society of 
America Pulp & Paper Instrumentation 
Symposium, Northland Hotel, Green 
Bay, Wis.—May 10-12 

National Paperboard Assn., Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.—May 10-12 

Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Delaware Div. 
PIMA, spring meeting, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa.—May 11-13 

Connecticut Valley Div. PIMA spring 
meeting, Woronoco Park, Woronoco, 
Mass.—May 18 

Michigan Div. PIMA, joint recognition 
night with TAPPI, Gull Harbor Inn, 
Richland, Mich.—May 25 

Institute of Paper Chemistry Executives’ 
Meeting, Appleton, Wis.—May 25-26 


. June 


CPPA conference on Chemical Pulping 
and Bleaching, Saranac Inn, New 
York—June 7-9 

PIMA National Meeting, Hotel Robert 
Meyer, Jacksonville, Fla.—June 7-9 


Maine-New Hampshire and New Eng- 


land Sections TAPPI, spring meeting, 
Wentworth by the Sea, Portsmouth, 
N. H.—June 9-11 

Institute of Paper Chemistry, Sixth Semi- 
nar, Appleton, Wis.—June 11-30 

Western Michigan University Pulp and 
Paper Conference on Electrical En- 
gineering, Kalamazoo, Mich.—June 21- 
23 


. August 


TAPPI Lignin Symposium, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago—Aug. 14-16 


. September 


TAPPI, llth Corrugated Containers 
Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif.—Sept. 6-8 

CPPA, TAPPI, Fourth Intemational 
Mechanical Pulping Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago—Sept 
19-21 

NW Div. PIMA, fall meeting, Faust 
Hotel, Rockford, Ill.—Sept. 20-22 

British Paper and Board Makers Assn., 
International Fiber Bonding Sympo- 
sium, Oxford, England—Sept. 25-29 


. October 


TAPPI Annual Engineering Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 15-19 

Packaging Institute, 23rd Annual Na- 
tional Packaging Forum, Biltmore 
Hotel, New York—October 18-22 

PIMA, TAPPI—Joint Meeting, Equinox 
House, Manchester, Vt.—Oct. 19-21 


. November 


TAPPI, Annual Alkaline Pulping Con- 
ference, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas— 
Nov. 1-3 
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--- WHY YOU SHOULD CUT YOURS NOW 


There have been many recent advances in evaporation tech- 
niques and equipment. Unless you are already enjoying their 


benefits, your competitive position may be vulnerable. 


Modern evaporators can boost your capacity by converting 
batch operations to continuous production. They can cut your 
costs by improved recovery of chemicals, or by simplifying 


processes and procedures to save heat, power and labor. 


Right now, while competitors watch and wait for a more aus- 
picious economy, is THE TIME to cut your evaporator costs. 
Your investment will pay rich dividends of greater production 


at lower cost for markets of the near future. 


Swenson engineers are acknowledged masters in the field of 
evaporation, as well as crystallization, filtration, pulp washing 
and spray drying. And the wealth of their experience can be 
made available to you. We welcome the opportunity to survey 


your evaporator problems. 


FREE: Bulletin SW 205, Forced Circulation Evaporators, complete with 
charts and diagrams—well worth the reading time. Write to: Swenson 
Evaporator Company, 15632 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. In Canada: 
Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 350 Alexander Street, Welland, 
Ontario, Canada. 


PROVED ENGINEERING FOR THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES SINCE 1889 


WHITING — MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM™ HANDLING SYSTEMS; 
PRESSUREGRIP; TRACKMOBILES,” FOUNDRY, AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


A Division of 


WHITIMG 


Corporation 





CROSSETT PAPER MILLS ADDS EASY 


Itch” 


Only the 
wrapper 
rips... 


OPENING SALES APPEAL TO ITS ROLLS OF LEATHERNECK KRAFT 


Brand tear strip tape delivers 


lity right to your customer’s hands 


h for customers to remove heavy 
without damaging the paper on 
t as easy as opening a pack of 
secret: A built-in “zipper” of 
p Tear Strip Tape. 
applied automatically to the 
the overwrap stock before wrap- 
rab tabs” of strong tear strip tape 
| in the center of the roll. 


SCOTCH RAND Minnesota Miininc anv MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


ir strip tape 


SCOTCH 


1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


To open, your customer gives each strip a 
simple, easy pull. No cutting. No gouging. No 
wrinkling. ‘Only the wr: apper tears. 

For more information on this easy-to-apply, 
easy-to-use tape from 3M and for information 
about 3M- Mi itic applicators, contact your near- 
est “ScotcH” BRAND Tape Distributor, or write: 
3M Company, 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota, Dept. 1BT-51. 


® 


3M ) 


OF 3M CO sT PAUL 6, MINN 
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Cameron 470 delivers the 


superb running qualities of The New Roll 


SULPHITE BOND ranging from 18 to 
40 lb. basis weight is slit and wound 
into rolls of superb running quality 
on this 158” Cameron 470 integrated 
roll production system. Some of the 
features which contribute to roll qual- 
ity control are: 


... the Cameron H-2 unwind and 
continuous duty, water cooled, drum 
type unwind brake, equipped with 
gear reducer. The unwind employs 
mill roll oscillation, and is teamed 
witha Cameron 975 automatic dancer 
roll type constant tension system. 


... riding roll belt driven at both 
ends, with automatic cam-controlled 
counterweighting, for optimum pres- 
sure and torque distribution. Raised 
and lowered by hydraulic lift. Incor- 
porates down-pressure brakes for 
tight starts and firmly set cores. 


CAMERON 


a team of specialists 


AA-393 


...external main drive gear box 
and flexible couplings isolate vibra 
tion and deflection which might 
otherwise cause imperfections in 
rewinding rolls. 


...Cameron Quick-Set shear cut 
slitters, dynamically balanced and 
tested rotating elements, and the 
Cameron system of rewind drum 
grooving which assists in removing 
web wrinkles and contributes to pos- 
itive roll separation. Optional 470 
features include the hydraulic roll 
ejector, and roll lowering table; auto- 
matic shaft puller, and core loader; 
and the Cameron automatic roll den- 
sity control system 


All control elements on the Cam- 
eron 470 are adjustable and adapt- 
able to the characteristics of the 
paper or board to be handled, the 


quality of the parent rolls, and the 
intended service of the finished rolls. 
The result is a custom-made finished 
roll, built to assure maximum yield 
through long, trouble-free runs in 
high speed printing and converting 
operations. The paper is kept fresh 
and alive for better end results, not 
stretched out dead in the roll. 


Almost any finished roll can look 
good on the outside. But when a roll 
has been custom-made with extreme 
care to assure fine, dependable run- 
ning quality we call it The New Roll. 


Toachieve thisrunning quality you 
are invited to consult with Cameron 
specialists on any question regarding 
unwinds, slitters, winders, tension 
controls, brakes and accessory roll 
production equipment. Write today 
for complete information. 


Cameron Machine Company, Franktin Road, Dover, N. J. 
Canada: Cameron Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., 14 Strachan Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
France: Cameron Europe S/A, 5 Rue de Prony, Paris (17e) France 


Brazil: Cameron Maquinas Ltda., Rua 24 de Maio, 104-5°, Sao Paulo, Brasil 


INTEGRATED ROLL PRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
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famous TIDLAND pneumatic shafts are sold exclusively through Cameron 
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PURE TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


RUTILE «7 ANATASE 


Let us send you samples 


R. T. VANDERBILT 


COMPANY, Inc. 
N 


RK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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AADE IN 
NORTH AMERICA! 


NO\ 


The World's Finest 
FLAKEBOARD 


BISO —long recognized as the 
world’s finest flakeboard — is now being made 
from planing mill shavings, cut-offs, scraps, 
and round wood in these three North Ameri- 
can plants. All are producing finest quality 34” 
board, meeting strict industry specifications. 
The Bi offers semi-automatit oper- 
ation in single or multiple-opening press, with 
low installation, maintenance and operating 
cost. Call, wire or write for complete details. 
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ALBANY, Oregon 


MORRISTOWN {Tenn | 


WOOD FIBREBOARD CO., Albany, Oregon 

Using planing mill shavings and cutoffs, producing 4’ x 16’ 
and 5’ x 16’ panels in a multiple-opening press. Finished 
board meets strict TECO specifications. Production: 4500 


sq. ft. per hour. 


FLAKEBOARD CORPORATION, Milltown, N.B 
Using round wood, making 5’ x 16’ panels in single-opening 
press. Production: 1200 sq. ft. per hour. 


TENN-FLAKE CORPORATION, Morristown, Tenn 
Using round wood, cutoffs and scrap, producing 5’ x 20’ 
panels, single-opening press. Production: 1500 sq. ft. per 


hour. 


Sole Distributor in U. S. and Canada: 


ve SODERHAMN MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Talladega, Alabomo 


West Coast: 9442 $.W. Barbur Bivd., Portland, Oregon 
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PULPWOOD ANNUAL — 1961 


CONTENTS 
PAPERS OF ANNUAL MEETING—1961 


Forest Poticy Forum 

The Long Range Trends of the Pulp and Paper Industry— 
J. R. Kimberly 

What Type of Woodland Organization Will Be Required to 
Meet Future Industry Demands?—T. T. Dunn 

What is the Relationship of Woodlands Organizations to 
Corporate Public Relations?—John L. Tower 

What are the Long Range Relationships of Pulpwood Costs 


to the Rate of Return on Products Produced?— 
J. W. McSwiney 


PULPWooD PRODUCTION 
Withdrawing of Commercial Forest Lands from Timber 
Production for Other Uses—Arthur W. Greeley 
Forest Genetic Developments—Donald D. Stevenson 
A National Survey of Chip Production and Utilization: Its 
Present and Future Potential—T. N. Baker 
Stabilization of Pulpwood Production—R. R. Edgar 


PuULPWoop PRopUCTION, METHODS AND MARKETS 
Developments in Canadian Woodlands Research— 
Lowell Besley 
Methods and Markets in: 
Canada—C. R. Silversides 
South America—A. C. Shaw 
Russia—Dr. Alex J. Panshin 
Asia—R. E. O'Connor 


ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM FOR 1961-62 


REVIEW OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


FOREWORD 


Pulpwood — consumption 
increased in 1960 to a peak 
of more than 40,000,000 
cords. This height was 
reached in spite of a level- 
ing off of demand the latter 
part of last vear that is ex- 
tending into the current 
vear. 

The meeting papers cov- 
ered by this Annual and the 
lists of technical releases and 
papers included provide 
guide lines for our industry 
by which it can reduce costs 
and increase efficiency in 
this highly competitive pe- 
riod that faces our economy. 

These official papers, pre- 
sented at the 1961 ANNUAL 
Meetinc of APA have been 
edited by Putp & PAPER, a 
Miller Freeman publication, 
as in previous years. 

We appreciate very much 
their cooperation in making 
this ANNUAL available to our 
members and others inter- 
ested in the Pulpwood In- 
dustry. 

W. S. BROMLEY 
Executive Secretary 





Prepared by AMERICAN PULPWOOD ASSOCIATION 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Edited by PULP & PAPER 
a MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


Copyright 1960 
by PULP & PAPER 


370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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TOR’S ON THE MOVE 


’ with big fork lift trucks that offer new 
hniques. Heavy duty trucks with “uni- 
body for a long lifetime of low-cost 
trucks engineered for extra road and 
tter maneuverability, easier operation. 
lowmotor fork lift trucks—made only 
ORATION, CLEVELAND 12, OHIO, 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


Pivot-action steering axle is an outstanding feature 
of new Towmotor “Monarch” Series fork lift trucks 
(above), with load capacities up to 24,000 pounds. 
Fast, smooth maneuvering results from Monarch’s 
wider track axle pictured below. It pivots in rubber 
to absorb road shocks. 
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The Association dedicates this issue of 
the Pulpwood Annual to its third presi- 
dent, Karl A. Swenning. 

Karl was born in Boras, Sweden but re- 
ceived his education in the United States. 

His technical training was interrupted 
by military service during World War I, 
at which time he earned the rank of En- 
sign as a Naval Aviator. He graduated 
with honors from the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, in 1920. 

His career, as a Woods Manager, spans 
an era of significant changes in the prac- 
tice of forestry and timberland manage- 
ment. 

Following graduation from forestry 
school, Karl went to work for The Mead 
Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee. In 
1939 he left Mead as General Woods Man- 
ager and accepted the position of Assist- 
ant to the Executive Vice President, Brown 
Company, Berlin, New Hampshire. In 
1942, he joined the Hollingsworth & Whit- 
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DEDICATION 


KARL A. SWENNING 


ney Paper Co., Waterville, Maine, as Gen- 
eral Woods Manager. In 1954, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney merged with Scott Paper 
Company. He is now Director of Timber- 
lands for Scott. 

Karl is currently: a member of the APA 
Board of Directors, having served in this 
capacity since the Association was founded 
in 1934; member and chairman of the 
Northeastern Forest Research Advisory 
Council; Past President of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association; and 
Member of the Society of American For- 
esters. He continues a most unusual serv- 
ice to the pulpwood industry as a whole 
and to the Association in particular as 
Chairman of its Legislative Committee. 

“Hanging his hat” in his office at Inter- 
national Airport, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania, Karl continues to pursue his life- 
long convictions that pulpwood can and 
will remain competitive in an unregulated 
economy. 





IMPROVED 


MACHINERY th Cc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


in Canada: 


Sherbrooke Machineries Limited 
Sherbrooke, Quebec 


omparmnee 


THE IMPCO $20-5 BARKER 
FOR HARDWOOD OR SOFTWOOD 
FROZEN OR CROOKED! 


The $20-5 delivers a dependable high annual pro- 
duction rate of cleanly barked logs at very low 
maintenance and operating costs. This dependability, 
due to its extra-rugged design, is maintained with 
frozen crooked hardwood. Present installations 
average 250 cords/day with reported maintenance 
costs of 3 to 4 cents/cord, on logs in the 3” to 19” 
diameter range, down to 5’ in length. 
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FOREST POLICY FORUM 


“The company executive looks at his woodlands organization” 
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REAL CHALLENGE facing the industry is how to unleash creative potential that 


Profits are Required 


exists in thousands of intelligent, highly trained men in the industry. Here, a 
new pulpwood logging idea is examined by a Southern organization. 


for economic growth, which is more hazardous than forest growth 


NATURAL GROWTH of forests is rela- 
tively uniform and fairly predictable. 
On the other hand, economic growth 
is neither uniform nor readily predict- 
able. First, let us turn our attention 
briefly to the subject of growth in 
our general economy—its meaning and 
purpose, and the prospects for future 
growth. 

Then, we will take a look at recent 
growth trends in our industry and 
current projections of future growth. 

Thirdly, we will briefly consider an 
important challenge to the orderly fu- 
ture growth of our industry—the chal- 
lenge of adequate profits and ade- 
quate return on investment. We will 
examine what we, as practical busi- 
nessmen, can do about this serious 
problem. 

Finally, we will indulge in some of 
that “blue sky projecting” of what 
appear to be significant future trends 
of the pulp and paper industry. 


We start with economic growth 
first, because future pulp and paper 
industry sales, production and profits 
will be closely tied in with growth of 
our nation’s economy, Second, because 
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“The Long Range Trends of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry” 
—J. R. Kimberly, Chairman of 
Board, Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


KIMBERLY 


informed business leaders should be 
encouraged to think through the real 
meanings of economic growth and 
then make their views on economic 
growth known to their elected gov- 
ernment representatives. 

The best short definition of eco- 
nomic growth I have heard is that of 
Solomon Fabricant of the National 
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Research in 


Bureau of Economic 
which he says simply, “Economic 
growth may be defined as the increase 
in national product per capita.” 

Understanding this basic definition 
may help us penetrate the fog banks 
of political oratory and to evaluate 
proposed government spending pro- 
grams that will be offered to try to 
stimulate our economic growth rate 
in months ahead. 

Over the long-run, the U. S. rate 
of growth has been as high, or higher, 
than any country in the world. But in 
recent years, per capita output in the 
United States has in fact, shown lit- 
tle, if any, rise, according to John 
Sinclair, president of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board 


The purpose of economic growth 
according to general American opin- 
ion, is to raise and improve the eco- 
nomic welfare of the individual. This 
is in sharp contrast to the Communist 
state, where economic growth is for 
the benefit of the state today, with 
the promise of a better life for the 
individual at some future tomorrow. 

This difference in purpose is one 
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; problems facing 
years ahead. The 
desire for shorter 

1 more leisure is 

s contributing to our 
momic growth in the 
ndustry, and indeed 
1 this in a largely 


of the 
Americans 
apparent 
working 
one of the 
lower rat 
past. Can 
this country 
hostile wor 
Now, f off question, can 
the U.S 1 faster growth rate 
if we want to? There are many pre- 
scriptions including more 
government ling, intensified re- 
education 
equitable tax struc- 
ture to investment — and 
many more real secret lies 
in four \ ls: Raise per capita pro- 
ductivity. Tl the only ultimate 
answer to the problem of increasing 
our national economic growth. 
The real challenge ahead is a test 
of our abilit ation to maintain 
of growth, while at 
eserving individual 
edom. This is a sober- 
ing challenge, indeed, but it is a cru- 
cial one for business leaders to pon- 
der. Personal! I think we have the 
brains, the ingenuity and the moral 
fiber to work our problems out. But, 
work them out we must, if we are to 
meet the challenge of the sixties. 


search eff ( xpanded 


programs 


} 
the 


a competitive 
the same tir 
and business f{ 


Growth trends of pulp and paper 
industry and jections of future 
growth should be considered first from 
the standpoint of what has been hap- 
pening to growth in per capita con- 
sumption. Inasmuch as the best meas- 
ure of real growth is in per capita 
terms, what has been the record of 
the pulp and paper industry since 
World War II? Per capita consump- 
tion of the products of our industry 
has grown considerably faster than 
the gross national product per head. 
This faster growth relative to the 
economy, when combined with the 
growth of the population itself, has 
led to a large increase in the total 
consumption of paper and board. 

A preliminary estimate of 1960 con- 
sumption of paper and board is about 
39 million t greater than 
the 1946 level of 22 million tons. 
Apparent per capita consumption in 
1960 of about 432 lbs. was a little 
below 1959, but a third greater than 
the 320 Ibs. of 194( 

A number of expert studies of long 
range demand trends have been made 
in recent years, with the Weyerhaeu- 
ser-sponsored Stanford report in 1954 
being the first. The Department of 
Commerce, Forest Service, FAO and 
individual economists such as Dr. 
Louis Stevenson, as well as those fore- 
casters in individual companies, have 
been looking into the future. 
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The best estimates of per capita 
consumption of paper and paperboard 
that I can find for the years ahead 
are as follows: 1965—470 lIbs., 1970— 
510 lbs., 1975—540 lbs. In other 
words, total consumption growing 
from around 39 million tons in 1960 
to 64 million tons by 1975. As George 
Amidon said a year ago, “Our associa- 
tion and all its members will have a 
tremendous job ahead in feeding this 
giant industry.” 

Apparent consumption per capita is 
a useful tool for measuring past and 
future growth trends, but because of 
large imports of newsprint, it is better 
for some purposes to consider only 
actual production of paper and board 
in U. S. mills. So, if some of these 
figures sound different, it is because 
they are production, not apparent 
consumption. 


34.2 million tons is estimated 
production of paper and board in U.S. 
mills in 1960, a new record but less 
than 1% ahead of 1959 and well below 
the long-term growth rate of around 
4% per year. 

Growth rate figures, of course, rep- 
resent long-term averages and yearly 
data may fluctuate widely, But keep- 
ing in mind this long-term figure of 
about 4% per year, what has happened 
over the shorter period of 1955 to 
1960? Here are the average annual 
compounded growth rates for these 
last 5 years: 

Total paper and board, plus 2.6% 
per year; Paper, plus 3.5%; Paper- 
board, plus 2.3%; Building Paper and 
Board, minus 0.3%. In_ individual 
grades are even wider variations, with 
sharp gains in some of the sanitary 
tissues and machine coated papers 
but declines in some other papers. 


What appears to be ahead 
for the next year or two? Dr. Louis 
Stevenson’s latest forecast of 1961 
production for paper and board calls 
for a continued very modest growth 
rate to 34.8 million tons. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce experts predict 35 
million tons in 1961. The forecasters 
look for continued growth to 37.5 
million tons by 1963 and close to 41 
million tons by 1965. These figures 
come to an average annual growth 
rate of about 3% a year, which since 
it is below our industry’s long term 
average growth rate of 4%, may lead 
some to consider the forecasts con- 
servative. I sincerely hope they are 
on the low side. 

Now, turning our attention to 
growth in U.S. capacity of pulp, 
paper and board, we see that U.S. 
paper and board producers have dou- 
bled capacity about every 15 years 
since the turn of the century, with 
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the exception of the depression pe- 
riod of the 1930's, 

At the end of 1961, U.S. paper 
and board capacity of 40.5 million 
tons will be almost exactly double 
that of 1946—just 15 years ago. Of 
interest is that total U.S. pulp capac- 
ity at the end of 1961 will be 2% 
times greater than 1946. 

How much has all this cost? The 
best figures are those of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and S.E.C. who 
report that the pulp, paper and allied 
products industry will have invested 
nearly $8 billion on expansion and 
modernization between 1946 and the 
end of 1961. Over half of this, or $4.2 
billion, will have been spent in the 
most recent years since 1956, 


Further growth in capacity 
is indicated by the latest APPA survey 
—42.1 million tons by the end of 1963. 

In the past five years our industry 
has been adding to capacity at an 
average annual rate of close to 5%. 
Production has only grown at about 
2%% per year in the same period. The 
disparity between these two figures is 
the basic reason for some of the indus- 
try’s most challenging problems today. 

This steady build-up of capacity in 
excess of demand levels has led to a 
decline in operating rates, particularly 
in the last half of 1960. For the full 
calendar year of 1960 the domestic 
paper and paperboard industry aver- 
aged about 88% of 6-day capacity, 
compared to 91% in 1959. 

This decline in operating rates led 
to the most intense competition of the 
post-war era. This aggressive compe- 
tition, in turn, has restrained needed 
price increases to compensate for ris- 
ing labor, freight and material costs. 
In fact, lower prices have resulted for 
some grades of pulp and paper. 

Inevitably, the price squeeze has 
led to lower profits. As an illustration, 
consider what has happened to indus- 
try earnings since 1956, Profits in 1956 
reached a peak of $658 million (6.4% 
of $10.2 billion sales). Estimated 1960 
profits of $595 million on $11.8 bil- 
lion sales yield a ratio of only 5.0%, 
the lowest return on sales since the 
1958 recession. In other words, in- 
dustry sales since 1956 have increased 
by over $1.5 billion, but profits after 
taxes in 1960 will be at least $60 mil- 
lion less than they were five years ago. 

It is quickly evident that the return 
on the tremendous new investment of 
our industry has not been satisfactory 
if judged by the figures above. 


What about adequate profits 
and return on investment? Howard 
Whitaker's talk to the SAPI meeting 
in the fall of 1960 dealt forthrightly 
with the major problem of improving 
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industry profits and return on invest- 
ment. James Miller of the investment 
house of Blyth & Co. presented an 
equally stimulating talk to a meeting 
of PIMA in San Francisco last June. 

It is clearly evident that even with 
a good strong production growth in 
the next few years, this industry of 
ours will have to learn to live with 
operating ratios somewhat below the 
91% average of the postwar period 
of 1946-60. 

As an industry we face a highly 
competitive period during the next 
three years. It does not seem likely 
that the industry will in the foresee- 
able future return to the high operat- 
ing rates that prevailed in the early 
1950's. Applying Dr. Stevenson’s de- 
mand forecasts to the APPA capac- 
ity figures mentioned earlier, we can 
project total industry operating ratios 
in range of 86% to 89% for the years 
1961-63. 

Based on industry profit experience 
of the past few years, it seems that a 
6 point change in operating ratios 
(from 91% to 85%) can make the dif- 
ference between acceptable and un- 
satisfactory financial results. Does this 
mean that we are in for unsatisfac- 
tory profits for the next three years 
if operating ratios don’t exceed 90%? 
I can’t answer that question, but the 
inference to be drawn from past ex- 
perience seems clear, unless we do 
something about it. 


Other factors have affected industry 
earnings and return on investment in 
addition to operating rates and lower 
returns per dollar of sales. Consider 
what these years of intensified compe- 
tition have done to investment re- 
quirements: 

First, competition has brought 
higher investment costs in new paper 
machines and associated equipment, 
as companies have installed not only 
wider and faster machines, but those 
that are more flexible from a grade 
standpoint. 

Second, competition has forced 
more investment in facilities to im- 
prove delivery service such as auto- 
mated order processing, branch ware- 
housing, new offices, etc. Competi- 
tion has also pushed companies into 
broader lines of product with in- 
creased investment requirements in 
many types of specialized equipment. 

Furthermore, increased investment 
has been required of many companies 
to meet state and federal regulations 
governing water and air pollution. 

How have these expenditures influ- 
enced return on investment? The turn- 
over factor has been held down be- 
cause the investment per dollar of 
sales has continued to increase while 
prices (in the numerator of the frac- 
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tion as an element of sales) have been 
kept down by competitive conditions. 


What can practical businessmen do 
living in the realities of a competitive 
world, about this serious problem of 
adequate profits? 

First of all, it is my conviction that 
in the future, as in the past, certain 
grades of paper and board will fare 
better than others as market needs 
change. Those companies who are suc- 
cessful in identifying these needs in 
advance and who realistically plan 
and install capacity to meet these 
needs, will enjoy better operating ra- 
tios than those averages I referred to 
earlier. They will likewise enjoy bet- 
ter profit margins and returns on their 
investment. 

The recommendations of others in 
the industry who have spoken out 
seem to be along these lines: 

Reduce costs in manufacturing, 
distribution and marketing. Closely 
allied is modernization of existing 
equipment. 

Eliminate products that are known 
to be heavy 
profits, 

Adopt realistic, as well as competi- 
tive, pricing policies. Excess capacity 
available in the industry will no longer 
allow the newcomer in a sector to “buy 
his way into the market” without de- 
stroying the total price structure. 

Spend the necessary time and ef- 
fort to more accurately project the 
optimum timing of major new capac- 
ity expansion programs. This means 
that we must find and use the best 
brains both within and without the 
industry to make studies of long-range 
demand levels and our own companies’ 
relation to the present market and 
future needs. 

If this industry is to meet demands 
for at least 50 million tons of produc- 
tion of paper and board by 1970, it 
will take enormous amounts of capital 
in the last half of this decade. The 
current profits challenge must be met 
and the industry must prove that it 
can make capital investments pay off, 
if we are to maintain the confidence 
of thousands of investors. 


losers and a drain on 


What of other long-range trends 
of the pulp and paper industry? 

First, is the trend toward increas- 
ing competition from other industries. 

Apart from the steadily increasing 
tempo of competition from companies 
within the paper industry, the last 
few years have seen steady expansion 
of plastics into markets traditionally 
served by paper and board. Thus far 
much of this new competition has 
been centered in packaging applica- 
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tions, but who can dare say that plas- 
tics substitutes won't ever be de- 
veloped for cultural and _ business 
papers? 

At a TAPPI Plastics-Paper Confer- 
ence held in Syracuse last fall, the 
growing importance of paper and plas- 
tic combinations was stressed. These 
include coatings, laminates, impregna- 
tions and such, The consensus of this 
meeting was that paper can no longer 
rest on its laurels as a low cost sub- 
strate. 

With resin costs continuing to de- 
crease as the volume of plastics in 
creases, the plastics and foams are 
gaining on traditional papers. The real 
threat is that, while plastics costs go 
down, paper costs seem to keep going 
up. Paper people who still consider 
their product an irreplaceable entity 
or an art form had better begin think- 
ing about tailoring that product to the 
packaging times, about taking earnest 
measure of paper and plastic combi- 
nations. 

What are two of the most basic ec- 
onomic trends affecting the future of 
the pulp, paper and board industry? 


First, are population trends 
Almost everyone is familiar with the 
forecasts of growth of U.S. population 
that have been rather widely quoted 
in recent years. If current trends con- 
tinue, total population should reach 
196 million by 1965 and 214 million 
by 1970 compared to the 180 million 
reported in 1960. This factor alone 
will have an important influence on 
paper and board demand, but there 
are also some other, less obvious as- 
pects of this population growth that 
are important to us. 

Don't forget that the working age, 
marrying age, buying age population 
of the 1960's is already born. During 
the first half of the decade there will 
be very rapid gains in teen-age popu- 
lation and those people from 20 to 24 
who are seeking jobs and usually new- 
lymarried. The very important and 
large population age groups between 
25 and 49 who are the heaviest spend- 
ers on homes and durable goods will 
not increase much between 1960 and 
1965. This fact alone will have an im- 
portant bearing on the demand for 
many products, including paper and 
board, during the next five years. 

On the other hand, the trend toward 
larger families at younger ages for 
parents and the growing number of 
working mothers will favorably influ- 
ence demand for many kinds of paper 
and board products. In other words, 
what additional “built-in maid serv- 
ices” can the paper industry supply 
American women? The answers we 
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normal income and population trends. 
The new products and new markets 
for paper and board must be devel- 
oped on a continuous basis. 

This leads to our final basic con- 
sideration. What are the conditions 
that must inevitably underlie future 
growth in the pulp and paper industry? 

In the first place, we must have 
research programs (of both the R&D, 
marketing and economic variety) that 
will be successful in finding new prod- 
ucts, uses and markets for paper and 
board. 


Secondly, we must develop these 
future markets so that they will be 
large enough to offset both the effects 
of losses of specific markets (from 
plastics, for example) and the possible 
saturation of markets for some existing 
types of paper. 

Is the pulp and paper industry car- 
rying on enough of the R&D kind of 
research, as well as marketing and 
economic research to meet these two 
conditions of growth? Last vear at the 
general metings of APPA, Dr. Alfred 
Nissan presented a good analysis of 
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“What Type of Woodlands Or- 
ganizations Will Be Required 
to Meet Future Industry De- 
mands?”—T. T. Dunn, Vice 
Pres., Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp. 


DUNN 


Southern Lumber Co. in Bogalusa, 
which was, by the way, one of the first 
companies to seriously practice re- 
forestation) the average woodlands 
organization for a pulp mill operated 
under the following conditions. 

Land ownership was _ relatively 
small and land acquisition was just 
beginning to be intensified. Investment 
in land was very modest by today’s 
standard, and was generally handled 
by men considered to be good horse 
traders skilled in talking to the farm- 
ers and backwoodsmen who owned the 
forests, and who could hardly make a 
mistake in any land purchases, con- 
sidering the enhancement in value 
that has taken place since that time. 
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Forestry practices were confined al- 
most entirely to some fire protection 
and general custodial operations with 
very few graduate or even trained for- 
esters working in industrial forests and 
little or no forest research being at- 
tempted by industry, and with very 
little recognition of technical details 
such as variation in pulp yield with 
different species and sizes of wood. 

Procurement of pulpwood was con- 
fined to the purchase of round pulp- 
wood, with 90% to 95% of it purchased 
from privately owned lands. Tools for 
harvesting consisted of an ax, cross- 
cut saw and a bobtail truck. 

Since wood was available and rela- 
tively cheap, there was little reason 
to operate differently. 


Striking changes have occurred 
as the paper industry has grown and 
the need for owning land to properly 
support the industry became evident 
The various companies wisely decided 
that to protect the tremendous capital 
investment in plant, sufficient wood- 
lands must be owned or at least con- 
trolled to assure continuous operation. 

Today most of the mills in the South 
confidently look forward to the time 10 
or 20 years from now when 50% or 
more of their requirements could, if 
necessary, be harvested from their 
own forests. Timberland has become 
so expensive that we must obtain the 
maximum yield from each acre of 
land and to do this it is necessary to 
employ trained foresters to protect 
and cultivate the timber crop, to plan, 
prescribe and carry out harvesting 
and regeneration policies. 

Wood procurement has not, in my 
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this question. One of his conclusions 
was that the industry lacks enough 
revolutionarily minded scientists. Isn't 
it a fact that the amount of money 
spent on research is not the sole cri- 
terion of its effectiveness, but the 
amount of creative, truly productive 
thinking that is going on? Further- 
more, you don’t necessarily have to 
work in a laboratory with test tubes 
to be research minded and creative. 
We need new ideas for better wood- 
lands management, better and cheaper 
distribution, as well as new products. 


opinion, kept pace with the progress 
that has been made in the manage- 
ment of our forests, but here, too, we 
are beginning to see some slight im- 
provement in the harvesting and han- 
dling of pulpwood. At least we have 
reached the point where it is gen- 
erally recognized that our present 
methods of felling, bucking and Joad- 
ing are extremely inefficient and steps 
are under way to bring about im- 
provement in this area. 

Research, too, has come into be- 
ing with studies being started on 
many phases of genetics, disease con- 
trol, growth, etc. Most companies have 
research programs of their own and 
many others are taking an active part 
in cooperative research projects with 
various forestry schools and govern- 
mental laboratories. 

Obviously, profound changes have 
taken place in the last thirty years, 
but there is no reason to think that we 
have come to a stopping point. Quite 
to the contrary, it is evident that we 
are in for even greater changes in the 
next three generations than we have 
experienced in the last three. It is 
quite evident that we have now 
reached what might be called a point 
of departure into many new and im- 
portant areas, and the progress and 
development that will take place in 
the near future will require changes 
in our woodlands organization. These 
organizations will need to be intelli- 
gent, progressive and flexible to han- 
dle what could very easily be the 
most important single management 
area in our industry complex. 


LAND ACQUISITION 
The purchase of land for pulpwood 
must compete with every other cor- 
porate need for money. Therefore, 
sound economic judgment must be 


exercised in any acquisition program. 
This requires an accurate appraisal of 
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How to unleash creative potential 
of the thousands of intelligent, highly 
trained men and women in the pape 
industry is the real challenge. Perhaps 
an even greater challenge is how to 
systematically and effectively channel 
their creative toward the 
new markets, new products, new in- 
vestments and better ways of doing 
things that will be needed in the years 
ahead 


energies 


MACHINE plant- 
ing is one of the 
major methods of 
assuring continu- 
ous forest pro 
duction. 


the present stocking of the land, ex- 
pert knowledge of the soils, the ability 
to judge time and cost to make idle 
lands productive, the fringe benefits 
that might accrue from other prod- 
ucts, the accessibility and long-term 
freight situation, and last but not 
least, the tax situation now and to- 
morrow and tomorrow. 

Because of the compounding effect 
of the investment involved, a profile 
of the year by year development of 
the land is essential. Corporate man- 
agement depends on the woodlands 
organization for accuracy and _ total 
company thinking in this important 
field, which certainly is much more 
complex than the hit or miss methods 
that sufficed yesterday 
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It all really boils down to the ines- 
capable fact that trained, creative peo- 
ple at all levels—not woodlands, not 
buildings, not machinery, are the most 
important and irreplaceable assets of 
this industry. How effectively the ta! 
ents of these people are employed 
will do more than any other factor 
to determine the operating rates and 
profits of your company and mine in 
the sixties. ” 


LAND MANAGEMENT 

Although many companies pur 
chased their timberlands when prices 
were only a fraction of what they are 
today, it is nevertheless true that in 
today’s market a woodlands acre rep- 
resents a sizable investment. Taken 
collectively, the acres owned by any 
individual company might very well 
represent an investment that equals 
or exceeds the investment in a single 
plant. 

Because these woodlands are 
needed as insurance against a shortage 
of raw material for the mill, it would 
seem to me to be unwise for any com- 
pany to sell its woodlands, even 
though a considerable profit can prob- 
ably be made. Therefore, this invest- 
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above all, men who understand the 
total corporate picture. 


WOOD PROCUREMENT 

Possibly, the procurement of raw 
materials is to experience more 
changes from the present than any 
other woodlands operation. Supply 
and demand, cost, and possibly legal 
restrictions will force more attention 
to this neglected area. Within the past 
few years, we have seen the develop- 
ment of mechanized woodyards, spe- 
cial railroad facilities to improve de- 
livery of wood, purchasing by weight, 
chip procurement, slab utilization 
and the meager beginnings of harvest- 
ing mechanization. 

We will see development of more 
and more semi-automatic methods, 
some automation, better planting for 
future harvesting, leveling of produc- 
tion as a result of linear programming 
studies, computer analysis of pulp- 
wood production, and operations re- 
search techniques applied to the 
whole procurement economics of pulp- 
wood inventories in order to provide 
means for management decision mak- 
ing in these areas. 

So what kind of men do we need 
in the procurement organization? Cer- 
tainly men who are skilled in pur- 
chasing, logging engineers, industrial 
engineers, analysts who are capable 


“What is the Relationship of 
Woodlands Organization to 
Corporate Public Relations?” 
—John L. Tower, Vice Pres., 
International Paper Co. 
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of programming analytical studies 
and interpreting the results, and 
above all, men in key positions who 
have flexibility, depth of thinking, 
sound judgment and good business 
sense. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

At present, the amount of money 
that is being spent by the various 
companies in the industry on forest 
research is relatively small and yet 
research is in reality the keystone to 
firm progress in the production of 
wood fiber. The importance of pro- 
ducing the maximum amount of 
wood fiber per acre in the least pos- 
sible time is becoming more and more 
evident as we see the encroachment 
being made by synthetics and plastics 
into fields historically called ours. 

The cost of woodpulp has shown a 
steady rise primarily because of the 
cost of the wood itself. The cost of the 
substitute materials mentioned previ- 
ously has been going down. Unless we 
are able to find ways and means of 
growing, harvesting and transporting 
to our various mills wood fiber at a 
lesser cost than we are doing today, or 
in any event, at a cost that is not con- 
tinually rising, then I am afraid that 
the competition that we have seen up 
to now will fade into insignificance 
compared to the competition that we 


ic Relations Success 


on action, achievement, confidence of the public 


Here are his five yardsticks 

1. People must feel that the indi- 
vidual or institution wants the 
kind of things they want. He briefed 
this idea as “going our way.” 

2. People must feel that this indi- 
vidual or institution is taking initia- 
tive—“taking positive action.” 

3. People must feel that this insti- 
tution is made up of the kind of hu- 
man beings they like and admire. It 
is not a cold, impersonal institution, 
but a fine crowd of fine people. You 
might refer to that as “my kind of 
people.” 

4. People must get the impression 
that the institution is proceeding 
hopefully. Here is the “promise of 
achievement.” 

5. Finally, people must feel that 
this institution has its eye on the fu- 
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will have outside of our own industry. 

A great deal more knowledge is 
needed both in the basic and applied 
fields if we are to grow and harvest 
tree crops in the surest way. We must 
strive to learn methods of growing 
more and better fiber in less time, the 
use of a greater number of species and 
the use of every part of the tree. At 
best, forestry research is painfully 
slow, as is silviculture because of the 
growth habits of trees, the length of 
rotation and the vicissitudes of nature. 

In the field of forest genetics alone, 
the possibility for improved wood 
characteristics and yield is fantastic. 
We as an industry must capitalize on 
all such possibilities if we are to com- 
pete in this technological age. The 
desperately needed information which 
we must have to enable us to do so 
will come only from research. 


Other areas of importance 
to be considered in setting up our 
future woodlands organization may or 
may not be connected to the tradi- 
tional woodlands departments of ac- 
quisition, forest management and pro- 
curement. 

It is imperative that all woodlands 
managers recognize the increasing 
importance of public relations as in- 
dustry ownership of lands increase. 
Our increasing population with more 


ture. Brief this element by the phrase: 
“Toward a better world tomorrow.” 

I don’t believe it is necessary for 
me to argue that these elements of a 
public relations program are desir- 
able. The pulp and paper industry 
has learned over the years that pub- 
lic opinion does matter, that it is easier 
for companies to perform their com- 
plex functions these days in an at- 
mosphere of general public under- 
standing and approval. 

Perhaps this is particularly true of 
our industry—but I think in general 
that any large industry and the indi- 
vidual companies in the industry rec- 
ognize the necessity of working 
toward a good business climate. In 
our case this may be in terms of spe- 
cific approval of our policies and pro- 
grams as large landowners or simply 
a general feeling that our industry is 
a good employer and a good neighbor 
to have in a community. 

I guess the next question is—how 
are we doing? Well not many months 
ago the Southern Pulpwood Conser- 
vation Assn. had a pretty impressive 
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leisure time and higher income will 
mean increased demands for the rec- 
reational use of all forest lands. Our 
lands will certainly share in this pres- 
sure. Woodlands organizations must 
take this into account in long-range 
planning and adopt positive plans to 
handle this changing situation. 

Recreational use of our forest lands 
can be a wonderful public relations 
tool or it can be a matter of grave 
concern or irritation, depending upon 
the policies we adopt. There is one 
thing certain—this problem cannot be 
ignored. Somewhere in the organiza- 
tion there must be one or more per- 
sons who give constructive thought to 
this problem, whether on a full-time 
or a part-time basis. I think the time 
is coming when every company with 
sizable forest lands will need to have 
someone full time in this area. 

Because of its importance, one 
thing deserves mentioning again, and 
that is the waste of fiber which we are 
now experiencing and 
woodlands organization 
deavor to eliminate. 

We fail to use all of the trees that 
we harvest, we leave many species of 
trees in the woods because the mills 
find it 


which our 
must en- 


inconvenient or have not 


study made of public attitudes toward 
the industry in the southeast, mid- 
south and southwest regions, eleven 
states in all. The survey concluded 
that the opinion climate in which the 
Southern industry operates is basically 
a favorable one. They said: “The chal- 
lenge confronting the industry is not 
primarily the counteraction of adverse 
opinion; rather it is overcoming the 
widespread lack of knowledge of the 
industry and the misinformation re- 
garding it.” 


Very little emotional response 
to the industry was indicated by our 
analysis of the survey. Practically no 
one said that it is good to have a pa- 
per company in town because they 
are good companies run by good peo- 
ple—they gave economic reasons. 

But here is the rough part. Only 6% 
of those interviewed thought they 
knew very much about our industry; 
59% could not think of the name of a 
single pulp and paper company. When 
they were asked to say generally 
whether their impressions of the in- 
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learned how to use them. Millions of 
cords of wood are lost annually to 
wild fires, insects, and tree diseases. 

Progress in reducing this waste is 
beginning to improve, but we must 
have an organization that can speed 
up this reduction. Our future wood- 
lands organization must be strong 
enough and progressive enough and 
backed up enough by top management 
to convince mill operators of the eco- 
nomic need to use sizes and species 
that do not meet today’s specifications. 

In summary, I will not presume to 
tell you what form your woodlands 
organization should take. The impor- 
tant thing will be the people, the men 
whose names fill the little boxes on 
the organization charts. These men 
must be experienced in their various 
fields of endeavor—land acquisition, 
land management, wood procurement, 
industrial engineering, entomology, 
forestry pathology, public relations, 
financial accounting and above ll, 
business management, men who can 
be trusted to administer efficiently a 
multi-million dollar enterprise which 
our woodlands have become and who 
possess all of the qualifications needed 
for eventual advancement to top posi- 
tions within the corporation. * 


dustry were very favorable, fairly fa- 
vorable or not very favorable—43% 
said very favorable, 23% said fairly 
favorable, only 6% said not very fa- 
vorable, but a whopping 28% could 
not think up any impression at all. 


That vacuum of public opinion 
spells potential trouble for the indus- 
try—and that is the context in which 
I want to make my remarks. 

The forestry organizations of the 
pulp and paper industry provide a 
unique corporate asset in this field of 
public relations. But the results of this 
most recent public opinion survey in- 
dicate that there is a whale of a lot 
more to be done—at least in the South. 

Our problem in public relations, 
when we are dealing with matters of 
opinion, is to find some way in which 
we can convey to people whose atti- 
tudes are important to us an under- 
standing of the things we know and 
believe. There are many ways in 
which we try to do these things. Some 
are pretty effective; some we are not 
so sure of. 
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FORESTERS CONSTITUTE IMPORTANT ARM of the public relations activities of 
forest industries firms; author says greater effort needed. 


thousands, I am sure. In many of 
these communities there are regional 
or district woods offices or perhaps 
even pulpwood concentration yards or 
maybe one of our foresters simply 
makes his home there. No matter, the 
industry becomes a part of that com- 
munity. 

In that community the company is 
not remote and inaccessible. That is, 
it is not remote and inaccessible if it 
is smart enough to see to it that their 
local people really think of themselves 
as total representatives of the com- 
pany, in other words, public relations 
representatives in the broadest sense. 


Focal points for the industry 
in its efforts to create a favorable cli- 
mate of public opinion should be these 
communities. The men who are in 
charge of these operations must real- 
ize that they have a primary public 
relations responsibility—that they are 
the paper industry and their company 
in these communities—that people in 
these communities will tend to judge 
their companies by the men _ they 
know, and judge the work of the com- 
panies by what they see. 

We believe that the paper indus- 
try, faced as it is with some impor- 
tant problems in the field of public 
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opinion, has a unique opportunity to 
develop each of these communities 
into a strongpoint of support for the 
industry. This can be done, it should 
not be expensive, but it needs under- 
standing of the opportunity, a solid 
backlog of information available to 
the local men and the enthusiastic 
participation of the men on the spot. 

Just to get the ball rolling, let me 
talk about one important area of com- 
munity opinion. 

Members of each state legislature 
are particularly important to our in- 
dustry, concerned as we are over 
questions involved in land ownership, 
so they make a good starting point. 
Of course, dealing with public off- 
cials may raise questions of company 
policy. Policies must be clearly stated 
and understood and controls must be 
established. 

Now wouldn't it be a good idea if 
every state legislator from a wood- 
producing region sometime during the 
next year had an opportunity to see 
for himself just what the paper in- 
dustry does for his constituency. 


If | were a legislator 
I would want to know the people who 
were responsible for managing forest 
lands in my area. I would want to 
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know how they work with small land- 
owners and farmers, what services 
they offer to these small timber own- 
ers, how they protect their own land 
and what help they are able to offer 
other citizens in protecting their land. 
I would be curious to see some of the 
new mechanical equipment in opera- 
tion and if there was a mechanized 
wood concentration yard in my area, 
I would certainly appreciate an op- 
portunity to inspect it. Assuming I 
was also a sportsman, I would be in- 
terested in their game management 
program and their policies regarding 
public hunting, fishing and other rec- 
reational uses of the land. 

After I had made these wisits and 
gotten to know the local men, if the 
manager of a paper mill 50 or 100 
miles away invited me to visit the 
mill one day as his guest to see for 
myself how the wood from my com- 
munity is made into paper, I think 
I would want to go. And I think, as- 
suming these visits were handled with 
tact and efficiency, that I would go 
away very favorably impressed with 
the character of the people I had met 
and enthusiastic over the contribu- 
tion they are making to the economy 
of my community. 

Legislators are people—so are bank- 
ers and newspaper editors and mer- 
chants and teachers. People have a 
natural tendency to be proud of the 
things that are part of their daily 
lives. A big corporation with head- 
quarters in New York hardly seems 
to be part of the daily life of a store- 
keeper in a small Mississippi town 
But a wood procurement office on the 
edge of town, run by a young fellow 
who lives on the next block and 
whose kids go to school with the store- 
keeper's children can be a part of that 
storekeeper's life—if he is given an 
opportunity to see it in his own terms 
and understand it and identify it with 
the interest of his community and 
his friends and his family. 


This kind of grassroots work 
is being done by many companies in 
the industry. They have accomplished 
wonders in putting across the idea 
that trees are a crop, that good forest 
management will pay off for any 
landowner and they are making prog- 
ress in your battle to make people 
understand the threat of wildfires. 

But I think there is important evi- 
dence to question whether there ex- 
ists that process of identification of 
interests between the public and our 
industry that must be achieved before 
we can have the widespread favorable 
public attitudes we need. 

Perhaps that one example will serve 
to indicate the kind of role in corpo- 
rate public relations I visualize for the 
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woodlands organizations. I think the 
men in these woodland organizations 
are ideally suited to make a reality of 
the five yardsticks mentioned by Earl 
Newsom. I think there is also a role, 
an important role, for the thousands 
of independent businessmen who serve 
our industry as pulpwood producers 
ind contractors. They are men of sub- 
stance and influence in their com- 
munities 


Our job as corporate managers 
more particularly those of us who 
have been assigned responsibilities in 
the field of public relations) must be 
to make these yardsticks clear in terms 
of company policies and programs. In 
our own company, I have never en 
countered anything but an _ enthusi- 
astic response to well-thought-of sug- 
gestions for expanding the public re- 
lations role of our woodlands people 
I have been talking about work at 
the grassroots level because that has 
been my assignment. Let me just men 
tion the very good work in this same 
field that is being done by the indus- 
try’s public relations arm—the Amer 
ican Forest Products Industries 
AF PI The AFPI is geared to tell 
the industry's story on a nationwide 
Their work in metropolitan 
areas Can back up oul companies’ 


basis. 


grassroots effort. They are also set up 
now to reach a new and very vocal 
audience, the ladies of the nation, 
particularly those in organized wom 
en's groups And 
AFPI staff is continually producing 
materials of all kinds in these areas 
which our people can use for back- 
ground or for distribution 

There are plenty of things for us to 
worry about. For example, we are go- 
ing to be worried over the vears ahead 
about the increasing competition for 
land, and the pressure on existing 
commercial forest ac reage. We are go- 
ing to be worried, as we have been 
in the past, about improving the for- 
estry practices on small forest hold- 
ings. We are certainly going to be 
thinking a great deal about the in- 
creasing pressure for outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities and the effects 
of this pressure on large landowners, 
and as the nation’s need for water 
grows every year, we are going to 
be more and more concerned with 
the function of forest lands in im- 
proving watersheds. 

These are the questions that ar 
going to be pressing on us all—at the 
top management levels. The answers 
that are developed to these problems 
are going to affect the future of every 
company in the industry. 
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remember the 


But these are also questions of pub- 
lic policy and they are questions that 
will ultimately be answered by public 
opinion. Will it be an informed pub- 
lic opinion that gives the answers or 
will it be public opinion that is led 
by slogans and 
with a “soak the rich” flavor. 


emotional appeals 


We can have quite a lot to say 
about these things. First, we need to 
make sure that we understand these 
questions and that the answers—an- 
swers framed with responsible con- 
sideration of every aspect of these 
complex problems—are solidly based 
and truly in the public interest. 

Once we have thought our way 
through these problems, the next step 
is really easy. If the answers are com- 
patible with the five yardsticks of 
good public relations I mentioned 
earlier—and if thev are the right an 
swers, they will be compatible—ou 
job is to see to it that all of our peo- 
ple know the answers and the think 
ing behind them 

From that point the kind of re- 
sourceful people VM ho have established 
the idea that “Trees are a Crop” and 
who are doing such a fine job in 
building support for the industry's 
fight against forest fires can take over 
They know how to deal with the peo- 
ple of these woodlands communities 
for they are that kind of people them- 
selves 

They will be bringing a story to 
these communities that is in line with 
the objectives and aspiration of these 
communities—they are “going their 
way.” They will be taking initiative 
They will be proceeding hopefully 
because if we are not hopeful, hon- 
estly hopeful, we might just as well 
give up. 

Finally, we are looking toward the 
future, toward a better world tomor- 
row. We are talking about more jobs, 
more income, more production for 
these communities, just as we were 
when we brought them the message 
that trees can be grown as a cash 
crop. 

It all scems very clear to me. We 
have our problems, true, but they are 
problems for which there are logical 
answers—answers in the public in- 
terest. Using this immensely valuable 
corporate asset, our corps of trained 
foresters and wood procurement men 
can communicate these answers to the 
people who have the most to gain, 
and our industry can build a tremen- 
dous backlog of support where we 
need it most—in the timber growing 
communities that ultimately are the 
basic support of our industry. * 
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Pulpwood Cost Reduction 


keyed to technology, firmer field-management understanding 


PuLPwoo all costs neces- 
sary to deli pulpwood to the mill 
yard, including that part of land man- 
agement ecessary for current 
pulpwood | uction. “Rate of return 
on product duced” refers to net 
profits afte expressed as a per- 
centage of i capital. 

Before eed to our subject, 
let's look at tl verall industry. Let’s 
examine the record as to the rate of 
return on products produced by pulp 
and pape! he last several years. 
During the 1446-1958 period, the 
pulp and industry increased 
total assets | pproximately $4% bil- 
lion. Net profits after taxes, however, 
in 1958 were 357 million, or $44 
million less th 1947. The average 
for this per s $348 million. The 
net effect of t s that the return on 
investment bout 60% of the 
level attair r 15 years ago. 
(Source APPA | ital Income Sur- 
vey 1939-1958 

Let’s also t bout the compo- 
nents of puly d costs—stumpage, 
labor and ti tion, and see what 
has happened in this area 

(1) Roug eaking, in both the 
South and We cost of stumpage 
has about tripl nce 1946. 

(2) At be can say that the 
mechanizati pulpwood _harvest- 
ing has adva sufficiently to offset 

s, so that the per 
ction has maintained 
e fifties. 

(3) The « f rai] transportation 
has about doubled since 1946. How- 
ever, where ntrated efforts to in- 
crease pulpwood receipts by trucks 
from nearby sources have been ef- 
fected, the 
increase has br 

A. straight projection of the 
trends of th mbined component 
costs of pulp would indicate that 
costs would the long-range sub- 
stantially redu the rate of return 
on products produced. Of course, a 
straight-ling n of these trends 

he lines would of 
when the return 
pulp and paper 
1 bond and interest 
ld be no incentive 
nto the industry. 
make some as- 
long-range rela- 
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5 severe. 
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“What are the Long-Range Re- 
lationships of Pulpwood Costs 
to the Rate of Return on Prod- 
ucts Produced?”—J. W. Mc- 
Swiney, Vice Pres., The Mead 
Corp. 
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tionship of pulp and paper products 
to their competition. I believe this re- 
lationship will be determined by the 
utilitarian or diverse needs which the 
pulp and paper products serve and the 
attendant cost in relation to competi- 
tive products. As a result of the new 
higher level of efforts being exerted 
in the industry, it should maintain 
qualitative characteristics such as stiff- 
ness, rigidity, disposability and at- 
tractiveness inherent in today’s pulp 
and paper products and add or en- 
hance others such as transparency or 
opacity, liquid repellency or absorb- 
ency, bulk and so forth. 

In other words, I believe it can be 
safely assumed that paper and paper- 
board will continue to be products 
which the consuming public will want 
in increasing quantities. Overall costs, 
therefore, will be determinative of 
whether pulp and paper products will 
maintain their current competitive 
advantage. 

It is well to consider the possibility 
that a portion of pulp and paper prod- 
ucts in the not too distant future may 
be substantially enhanced in value by 
chemical modification of cellulose 
fibres. If this is accomplished, then 
the resulting product may have a 
value greater than competing plastics 
because of the resulting new dual 
qualities. This would be an important 
factor in the relationship of pulpwood 
costs to return on products produced. 
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Opportunities for Reducing Costs 
in its operating facilities are being 
explored by the paper industry—and 
in many instances well developed 
blueprints of how this will be done 
are at hand. It is true that in many 
cases the proposed cost reduction will 
be brought about by capital invest- 
ment of a rather substantial nature. 

Aside from tree farming, I do not 
sense the same concentrated attack 
by those in the woods end of the 
business. Is this because there is a 
feeling that substantial capital ex- 
penditures, if required to reduce pulp- 
wood costs, will not receive manage- 
ment approval? 

I hope these background comments 
have for the moment focussed our 
attention on the total industry as well 
as that segment with which we are 
dealing. And I hope you perceive and 
agree with me that the most impor- 
tant consideration with which each 
company in the industry is faced is at- 
taining and maintaining a proper level 
of return on its total investment irre- 
spective of any individual component 
of overall costs, but that pulpwood 
costs offer a most productive area of 
opportunity. I submit that in achiev- 
ing this goal, constant and ever-in- 
creasing attention must be given to: 

(1) An all-out attack on costs at 
every level. 

(2) An analysis as to the competi- 
tive value of pulp and paper products 
in relation to competitive materials 
and pricing them accordingly. 

Many analysts and economists have 
pointed out that profit margins in the 
paper and pulp industry are too low 
and that cutthroat competition and 
over-capacity may seriously under- 
mine the ability of individual com- 
panies to keep up with the competi- 
tive pressure for new products through 
the lessening of a fair return on in- 
vested capital. 

But I do not think that the indus- 
try’s over-capacity has any bearing 
upon any individual company’s ability 
to maintain effective supervision of its 
manufacturing costs, or its ability to 
determine the true value of its prod- 
uct. Some may feel that the sales price 
of your company’s products does not 
concern you, but I assure you it does, 
and a fair price is the first requisite 
of a sound business. 
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To appraise its pulpwood costs 
realistically is a problem which must 
be met by any company with an at- 
tack as direct as any attack on manu- 
facturing costs within an operating 
plant and calls for the same careful 
analytic approach. 

First, stumpage. We might ask the 
question, what determines the true 
value of stumpage—and the price you 
are willing to pay for it? Generally 
speaking, in our American system of 
enterprise, we expect a return rela- 
tive to the risk of the capital employed. 

In considering the value of stump- 
age, the question is, what is the rela- 
tive risk involved in owning and man- 
aging open market timber holdings, 
and where does this fit in the scale of 
return on investment in our American 
system. 

Today the return on investment of 
substantial timber holdings in the 
South approximates, and in some cases 
exceeds, the return on investment in 
plant facilities. The relative risk and 
the detailed management required to 
produce pulpwood on these timber- 
lands can be compared with that re- 
quired for manufacturing facilities. 

The determining factor is the rate 
of return necessary under efficient land 
management practices on open market 
lands to induce owners to produce 
pulpwood for sale. This in the long 
run must determine the true value of 
pulpwood and what you ought to pay 
for it. 


In the South over 1,500,000 acres 
of land are being planted each year. 
If we assume these to be well pre- 
pared plantation type acres and that 
the productivity of these newly 
planted lands would be increased by 
% cords per acre per year, then each 
year will see the bringing into being 
for future use, the requirements of 
the equivalent of approximately eight 
new 300-ton per day mills. I submit 
this is a factor relating to the value of 
pulpwood stumpage—today and long- 
range. Some recent estimates have put 
the country’s requirements at 300 such 
new mills by the year 2000. 

On the foregoing assumption of in- 
creased productivity of new planta- 
tion type acres, the nation’s increased 
pulpwood requirements could con- 
ceivably be provided from the in- 
creased productivity of Southern 
lands. If this could be achieved, would 
it not remove some of what I term 
the present “over-apprehensiveness” 
as to the adequacy of pulpwood sup- 
plies of some members of our industry. 


Next, labor as a component cost 
of pulpwood. In the Southeast in 1951 
when woods labor was about 70¢ an 
hour, a recent APA survey indicated 
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that about 90 cords was produced per 
man-day, which would figure out on 
an 8-hour day basis at $6.30 per cord. 
In 1960, using labor rates of about 
$1.10 per hour and the production of 
about 1.35 cords per day, we come 
out with a total cost of about $6.50 
per cord, Allowing for error in these 
figures it would seem a plateau has 
been maintained in the fifties as far 
as the cost of woods labor per cord of 
pulpwood produced in the southeast. 
Figures published by the Lumber- 
men’s Industrial Relations Council in 
Portland and Seattle, Wash., and pub- 
lished under the caption “Logging 
Lumber Facts,” indicates that about 
a plateau of labor costs has been main- 
tained in the Northwest during the 
fifties. Both plateaus were reached 
after a steady rise in the forties. 
Now, if labor costs are to be main- 
tained or some way of 
achieving this must be devised. I am 
inclined to think that regardless of 
the type of automation developed for 
harvesting timber over the coming 


reduced, 


years (you will note I am assuming 
the development of automated or 
semi-automated harvesting, the con- 
trolling factor will be the volume per 
acre available for harvest. 

In the South, for instance, if the 
volume available for harvest is to be 
increased, then plantation type acres 
must be increased. To do this requires 
acceleration of land preparation and 
planting programs. There is, I believe, 
some reluctance to truly accelerate 
this work due to lack of knowledge as 
to how to do the job efficiently, and 
concern as to what portion of the cost 
is expense or capital. 

The following example may help 
focus on the opportunity in this area. 
Total land preparation and planting 
costs in the southeast are currently 
running under $30 per acre. If this 
cost were spread over a production 
cycle of, say, 30 years, it would 
amount to approximately $1 per year, 
about the cost of a man-hour of woods 
labor in the Southeast. To offset this 
cost it is necessary only to reduce har- 
vesting costs by one man-hour per 
cord, and in addition this would pro- 
duce the advantages of: 

(1) Increased yield per acre. 

(2) Reduced transportation cost. 

(3) Tailoring labor requirements 
to probable labor supply. 

I believe over the next ten years it 
will be feasible, at a minimum, to cut 
man-hours per cord of pulpwood pro- 
duction by 50%. Today the man-hours 
used in producing a ton of pulp run 
about twice as much for producing 
the pulpwood as is the case for con- 
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verting the pulpwood into pulp. Un- 
questionably then, there is a great op- 
portunity for mechanizing pulpwood 
harvesting—and I believe a volume 
harvest is the key to this problem. 


Minimizing the distance 
over which pulpwood must be hauled 
is more important to reducing trans- 
portation costs than rail rates, costs of 
trucks and truck driver rates. (For the 
record, however, it should be stated 
that the cost of rail transportation has 
risen from $1.71 to 128 cu. ft. cord 
in 1945 to $3.35 in 1960 for a 100 
mile single line haul.) Cross-hauls, 
backhauls, and so forth do not repre- 
sent a dollar benefit to any pulp and 
paper company. 

There are several ways of getting 
at the reduction of transportation 
costs, some of which are going on to- 
day—swap of stumpage by mills, swap 
of land by mills—but even so there is 
much room for improvement. 

Essentially a company must solve 
its transportation problem through a 
study of geography and transportation 
costs. As I see it, the mill’s problem is 
to determine from what areas it 
should draw its pulpwood in relation 
to available stumpage in order to keep 
overall transportation charges at a 
minimum. This is the kind of study 
that can best be done by experts who 
have a thorough grasp of the eco- 
nomics of pulpwood procurement and 
transportation costs. There is no mill 
that would not benefit from making 
such a study, although I suppose the 
actual savings to each would vary. 

Pulpwood costs represent a compo- 
nent offering great potential for 
achieving a_ satisfactory return on 
products produced. The job of con- 
trolling “pulpwood costs” is a job for 
men in this audience. Too often, I 
think, it is said that progress in the 
woods suffers because of a lack of 
understanding or support by “top 
management.” I feel that a man in 
the woods who is not receiving the 
support of top management should 
question what he is taking to top man- 
agement. 

Generally speaking, top manage- 
ment wouldn't be where it is except 
for a proven ability to differentiate 
between good and bad ideas. If ideas 
in the woods are sound, they will be 
supported. In my experience, these 
ideas too often have not passed the 
tests that of necessity are applied to 
all segments of a business. You have 
a most fertile field. You will get the 
attention and respect the same as any 
other segment of the business if you 
command it. © 
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“Withdrawing of Commercial 
Forest Lands from Timber 
Production for Other Uses” — 
Arthur W. Greeley, Assistant 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service. 
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and similar urban uses. The increase 
in urban areas from 1945 to 1954 was 
at an annual rate of almost 400,000 
acres per year. If this rate continues, 
the acreage in urban areas could more 
than double by the year 2000. 

Rural transportation areas for high- 
ways, roads, railroads, and airports 
now embrace an estimated 24 million 
acres. From 1945 to 1954, increases 
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in this class of use were at an annual 
rate of 76,000 acres. The 41,000 miles 
of the national defense highway sys- 
tem alone will require, when com- 
pleted, over 1/2 million acres for rights- 
of-way and access. By the year 2000 
it is possible that as much as 30 bil- 
lion acres could be occupied by rural 
transportation facilities. 


Most crucial area of concern 
for the answer to our question is not 
in urban uses or transportation or 
power line usage but in the field of 
agricultural use, A report prepared in 
1960 by the Dept. of Agriculture for 
the Senate Select Committee on Water 
Resources pointed out the possibility 
that as much as 73 million acres of 
forest land could be diverted to other 
agricultural uses, mostly crop or grass- 
land agriculture. 

Were such a shift to come about, 
the impact on forest production would 
be staggering. This report also points 
out, however, that there are many fac- 
tors working in the opposite direction 
that cannot be adequately appraised. 

Developments in farm technology, 
and future break-throughs in science, 
for instance, could have the effect of 
further materially reducing the crop- 
land acreage needed to provide food 
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per 1,000 of population. Forest man- 
agers cannot count on this. They 
should, however, follow developments 
in agricultural research with real in- 
terest and real concern. 

Trends such as these, together with 
the well-publicized periodic upward 
revisions of the nation’s population 
forecasts, are causing many groups 
with an interest in how wild lands are 
used to try to assure that the future 


needs of their own group will be met 


Take duck hunters, for instance 
Duck hunters need places for sate 
shooting; they also need to know that 
duck nesting grounds in sufficient size 
and location are kept available to 
maintain the duck population at what- 
ever size is needed. Duck hunters have 
been very successful in organizing 
within the sporting fraternity pro- 
grams to buy up wildfow] nesting 
areas, and also to set aside some 
areas of suitable publicly-owned land 
to withhold from other uses principally 
for the benefit of ducks and, in turn, 
of duck hunters. This program has 
been going on long enough so that it 
has rather wide public acceptance and 
public support 

Upland bird hunters receive wide 
public support for another type of 
program, that of raising and releasing 
game birds. Bird hunters, though, 
must have access to shooting grounds 
Among this circle of sportsmen there 
is growing concern that more lands 
somewhere should be set aside tor this 
purpose—that is, managed primarily to 
assure access to and use of shooting 
grounds for upland bird hunters 

It happens that these two examples 
do not particularly conflict with the 
use of wild land that the pulp indus- 
try must be able to have. Wildfowl] 
nesting grounds, and upland _ bird 
shooting grounds, are not necessarily 
very good timber producing land 
However, a conflict involving one kind 
of shooting may be in the making. 
The growing number of privately- 
owned hunting club areas, where other 
uses of the land are considered out 
of place, may be significant as a de- 
veloping problem. The 
some of these areas want them for a 
single purpose only, and they usually 
think it a fine thing if there is a good 
wide buffer zone of unmolested tim- 
ber land to assure seclusion. 


owners of 


Water users are another group 
with a particular kind of interest in 
the same sort of wild land that inter- 
ests the pulp industry. In all parts of 
the country there are pressures by 
water user groups to have wild land 
on their watershed managed for either 
the sole or main benefit of the water 
user or down-stream resident. 
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Chere are a dozen acts of Congress 


which give special recognition to 
watershed management needs of spe- 
cific national forest watersheds. Most 
of these situations are, or can become 
focal points tor pressures to have 
watershed problems special 
limiting or 
precluding other uses of the land 


within the watershed 


receive 


consideration, including 


Most western national forests con- 
tain watersheds to which a particula 
community looks for its water supply. 
In Oregon and Washington. for in- 
stance, there are now 112 such water 
sheds for 
ministrative procedures are in effect 
concerning the 


which written special ad 


management of the 
watersheds. All of these are areas 
where some water board or city coun- 
cil, faced with public health or other 
could make a 
spirit 1 case for the watershed to be 


set aside for the benefit of one group 


similar problems 


. set-asides 


| >) 


Set-asides .. 

How many of them can we stan 
Since World War IL the problems 
of recreational use of forest land and 
other wild land have received a great 
deal of attention by 
timber department managers. The sta 


foresters and 
tistics are impressive. On the national 
3 million recrea 
1950, 45.7 million in 
1955, an estmated 90 million in 1960 
ind a forecast of 100 million in 1961 

Visits to the national park system 
are: 1950, 33.2 million; 1955, 50 mil- 
lion; 1960, 66 million, and 69 million 
anticipate d visits in 1961. And all the 
trends are up. We now estimate that 


torests the re were 


tion visits in 


there will be some 600 million recrea- 
tion visits per year to the national for- 
ests by the vear 2000. Many of the 
companies in this industry are having 
similar « xperiences on their lands. 

You who keep pulp mills supplied 
with timber, and we who manage wild 
forest land, need to be realists about 
the problems ahead in handling rec- 
reational use of forest land People 
come to a forest to picnic or camp 
because they want 
vironment 


a particular en- 
Living water. Shade from 
trees. Open spaces for a table and for 
a fire. A chance to see wildlife. 

These are what people want when 
they come to the small camp or picnic 
ground that is typical of your tree 
farms and of the national forests. We 
will be well advised to take some 
pains to see that people who want it 
have a chance to find that environ- 
ment. Ordinary timber harvesting 
methods won't always fit well in popu- 
lar recreation areas. If we are to be 
realists, we must recognize this fact. 


Timber harvesting adjacent to 
and in, recreation areas can be done 
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if it is done on a verv careful and very 
selective basis. The Forest Service has 
proved this repeatedly, and so have 
many industry foresters. If between 
us we fail to adapt timber harvesting 
methods to mect the bona fide needs 
of average recreational users, and it 
we also fail to explain what we are do- 
ing so that people with an ordinary 
amount of curiosity will understand 
the “why” and the “how” of timber 
probably — face 
further 


recreation set-asides in areas where it 


harvesting, we will 
strong future demands for 
is feasible to fit recreation in with 
other uses 

As a nation we need to do some 
straight thinking about set-asides, the 
whole problem of withdrawals. There 
is a place for withdrawals. All major 
wild land uses will not always mix 
with all other majors uses. We don't 
expect to grow timber in industrial 
areas, or in dedicated highway rights 
of-way. Timber production or wate 
storage do not mix in outstanding rec- 
reation areas like the national parks 
and in some types of wildlife sanctu 
aries. For these uses the dedication of 
sizable areas of public land to a single 
major use is justified as public policy 
But the land resources of the United 
States cannot support all the single 
use withdrawals evervone might like 
to have. 


This industry is aware 
of proposals made and repeated with- 
in the last year for additional areas of 
multiple-use-managed national forests 
to be changed over to recreation-us« 
oriented national parks. There is no 
official list that encompasses all these 
proposals, Records accumulated from 
published suggestions total in excess 
of 10 million acres. But the with- 
drawal problem is much broader than 
this. There is no limit on the kinds of 
special areas people will dream up 
and want to have established. 

A part-time manufacturer of bows 
and arrows once argued strongly with 
me that because of the scarcity of 
good stock, all public 
support a growth of 
should be delineated and managed 
primarily for production of yew bow 
stock. 

Some areas within a few national 
forests have been earmarked to pro- 
vide sharp-tail grouse breeding and 
rearing grounds, even though this has 
meant curtailed production of other 
resources. 


lands which 
Pacific yew 


There is a three-county area in 
Michigan, the portion of 
which is the natural nesting area of 
a rare warbler, Kirtland’s warbler. A 
strong move was started some years 
ago to have public lands there set 
aside and managed for the primary 


wooded 
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potential impacts by more intensive 
timber cultivating. 

The discussion to this point is back- 
ground to make two pointed observa- 
tions in answer to the question, What 
will be the impact on pulpwood pro- 
duction of forest land withdrawn for 
other uses. I do not differentiate be- 
tween pulpwood production and tim- 
ber production in commenting on this 
question. 

First, the impact on timber produc- 
tion will be significantly less under 
well conceived and well applied mul- 
tiple-use plans than will be the case if 
other uses which multiple-use planning 
could accommodate are met instead 
through the designation of special 
areas withdrawn for special manage- 
ment. Even intensive recreational use 
should not preclude harvesting timber, 
atlhough some changes in cutting 
practices, and probably lengthening 
of rotations, will be necessary in rec- 
reation areas proper and in the scenic 
zone around them. 

Second, it is as much to the interest 


of the pulp industry as of any group I 
know to help make multiple use work 
on wild lands in public ownership, 
and perhaps on wild lands in private 
ownership too. This includes helping 
to develop techniques for making mul- 
tiple use work under conditions of 
increasingly intensive use. 


A word about wilderness areas 
Congress has now directed that estab- 
lishment and maintenance of wilder- 
ness be recognized as consistent with 
the purposes for which national for- 
ests are managed. The Forest Service 
accepts and agrees with this principle, 
and so do many members of your in- 
dustry. The questions still to be ham- 
mered out involve: how much wilder- 
ness area is needed altogether; where 
will additional areas be located; what 
land will be included in them; and 
must commercial timber producing 
land be included in any of these 
wilderness areas. 

Public policy requires that the For- 
est Service make decisions over the 
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“Forest Genetic Develop- 
ments’ —Donald D. Stevenson, 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 


STEVENSON 


to go into breeding programs for wood 
quality if the economic justification 
was evident. 

It was at this point that the lack 
of technical communications between 
forest biologists and pulp and paper 
chemists became clear. Quality con- 
trol was being stressed in the mill, but 
there was little if any idea that the 
raw material might be improved in 
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quality before it got to the mill. Those 
in charge of tree improvement pro- 
grams had few positive responses to 
the basic questions I have just men- 
tioned. 


The need of closer relationship 
between pulp and paper scientists and 
forest biologists and the unanswered 
question of wood quality criteria came 
to the attention of Drs. Kramer and 
Zobel of the Texas Forest Service, an 
agency which had been pioneering in 
tree improvement work. They wrote 
to the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry in 1956 and 
suggested that TAPPI sponsor some 
meetings to discuss these problems. 
As a result, an informal meeting was 
held in New York in 1957, attended 
by 15 forest biologists, the members 
of the TAPPI Fundamental Research 
Committee, and some other paper in- 
dustry representatives. The forest bi- 
ologists passed a resolution asking 
TAPPI to consider the establishment 
of a committee on forest biology to 
interchange information between 
members of TAPPI and those working 
in the sciences which form the biologic 
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next dozen or so years about how to 
classify some 50 areas which now are 
designated as primitive areas or 
which have some other special status 
which requires that they receive 
further study. These areas total about 
9,000,000 acres in size. 

Some of these probably should be 
transferred to wilderness designation 
and some should not. Some probably 
should not be so transferred except 
with a change in boundaries. Logical 
boundaries for some of these areas 
will undoubtedly require including 
some commercial timber-producing 
land. We believe the Forest Service 
cannot take the position that such land 
should never be included. Rather the 
decision must turn on this question, 
Should a particular area be estab- 
lished as wilderness? If it should, then 
what are the logical boundaries to 
maintain the fragile environment 
which distinguishes a wilderness area? 

Within about the last six months the 
Secretary of Agriculture has accepted 
recommendations of the Chief of the 


foundation of forestry. This was later 
approved by the TAPPI Executive 
Committee, and the first formal meet- 
ing of the Forest Biology Committee 
was held during Paper Week in 1958. 

As constituted, the committee was 
made up of 8 pulp and paper scien- 
tists, 18 forest biologists, and 8 men 
from woodlands departments. Repre- 
sentation was drawn from all parts of 
the country where tree improvement 
programs exist. It was the desire of 
those organizing the committee to 
have the counsel of pulp and paper 
scientists, those engaged in forestry 
research and development, and op- 
erations foresters. In the line with 
TAPPI’s international character, the 
committee has representation from 
Canada and from Australia. 


Objectives of the committee 
as formulated at the 1958 meeting 
are: 

(1) To provide for interchange of 
information and points of view be- 
tween forest biologists and persons 
knowledgeable in the fundamentals 
of pulping and papermaking which 
will orient, inform, and encourage 
programs for the genetic and silvicul- 
tural improvement of those qualities 
in pulpwood which affect the economy 
and facility of processing and the 
properties of pulp, paper, and paper- 
board. 

(2) To stimulate the development 
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Forest Service to establish two wilder- 
ness areas. During the same period the 
regional forester at Portland, Oregon, 
re-examined and_ declassified four 
“limited” areas that were designated 
some 25 years ago for further study. 

This action has been criticized by 
sincere people because the _ final 
boundary of one of the wilderness 
areas established by the Secretary in- 
cluded more commercial timber lands 
than they thought was necessary. The 
action has also been criticized by 
equally 
area established is thought to be much 
too small. 

We believe it was right to establish 
these two areas as wilderness, just as 
we believe it is right that within the 
whole system of 


sincere people because the 


national forests 
wilderness use is important and be- 
longs as part of the philosophy of mul- 
tiple-use management Having de- 
cided that these should be 


areas 


of improved methods for sampling of 
wood from individual trees, and for 
characterizing both samples 
and pulp samples derived from them, 
in terms of their anatomical, chemical, 
physical, and physico-chemical prop- 
erties 


wood 


(3) To encourage early and ade- 
quate recognition of the fact that the 
successive steps of developing the raw 
material and of processing it are inter- 
related, from the earliest selection and 
breeding of the trees, through the 
management of the forest stand and 
the stages of processing in the mill, 
to the ultimate use of the manufac- 
tured product 

It should be stressed that this com- 
mittee is concerned with woods man- 
agement onlv as it affects the char- 
acter of the raw. material. It is not 
developing programs for the growing 
and harvesting of trees for pulpwood. 
It seeks to encourage, not undertake, 
programs to improve wood qualities 
affecting the properties and processing 
of pulp and paper 


The committee's first project 
has been the preparation ot a selec- 
tive annotated bibliography of the 
world literature dealing with environ- 
mental and genetic influences upon 
quality of trees for pulpwood. About 
1000 references have been assembled 


and the subcommittee undertaking 
this work, under the chairmanship of 
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wilderness, we then settled on what 
we believe are the boundaries needed 
to maintain the subtle environment 
that is called wilderness. 

I've been talking about land, and 
land management decisions. I should 
also have been talking about people 
The land management professionals of 
this country face a job more complex 
than we've ever faced before in find- 
ing answers to the technical questions 
involved in continuing to make mul- 
tiple use work. There is an even big 
ger job that faces leaders of all seg- 
ments of the economy that are 
concerned with this land problem 
That is getting people in general to 
understand and support what the for- 
est land managers are undertaking to 
do. In the years ahead it seems to me 
inescapable that this industry will be 
vitally concerned with explaining and 
gaining support for multiple-use man 
agement of wild forest lands « 


PULPWOOD properties 
pulp, paper 
properties. 


influencing 
processing and sheet 


Phil Larson of the Northern Forest 
Genetics Institute, USFS, is now en- 
gaged in making abstracts of these 
references. This bibliography, more 
comprehensive than any other yet un- 
dertaken in this field, is considered es- 
sential for practically any activity that 
the committee might undertake or 
sponsor. 

The second project has been a di- 
gest of current information on 13 pulp- 
wood properties viewed as variables 
which affect processing and the result- 
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try is the question that arises during 
any discussion of these wood = and 
pulp properties. This report makes 
several general observations on this 
cuestion. Thus, in many Southern pine 
operations, a 5% average increase in 
wood density, through selection for 
this property would be expected to 
have a more favorable economic im- 
pact than selection which produced a 
5% average increase in fiber length. 

Again, for most full chemical pulp- 
ing overations, especially if followed 
by bleaching, an average reduction of 
lignin content of as much as 2 to 3% 
would appear to be attractive, othe 
things being equal. A comparable in- 
crease in alpha cellulose content would 
probably be worthwhile in chemical 
pulping because of its favorable ef- 
fect on pulp yield. 


A chief barrier to efficiency 
in the industry is the heterogeneity of 
its product composition and, further 
back, of its raw material. Thus the 
fibers matted together in a sheet of 
any specified grade of paper are fai 
from uniform in many of their prop- 
erties. Individually, each of the con- 
stituent fibers must tend either to con- 
tribute to or detract from the over-all 
quality of the sheet for a specific use. 
The wood material, also, before proc- 


essing, is likewise a complex of mate- 
rials, arrangements, and properties. 

These two kinds of heterogeneity 
work against sales and production et- 
ficiency. Effective sales require a uni- 
form product and efficient production 
depends heavily upon uniform proc- 
essing. Progress is made toward both 
objectives if the day-to-day supply of 
wood to the mill can be managed so 
as to reduce important variations in 
average wood properties. 

How can important variations in av- 
properties be 
The several tree improvement pro- 
throughout the 
working on this problem a he develop- 


erage wood reduced? 


grams country are 
ment of trees genetically similar as to 
significant wood properties is one an- 
swer. A second approach is to effect 
biological control to reduce important 
wood differe neces between stands This 
sort of manipulation is within the 
work of the silviculturist. A third 
method which could be adopted by 
some mills is to mix individuals to- 
gether to obtain the average proper- 
ties or property combinations sought. 

From the processing standpoint, a 
combination of the first two methods 
is the most desirable. For the present 
and immediate future, the third ap- 
proach commends itself. Specifically, 
a forest manager, aware of the aver- 
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“A National Survey of Chip 
Production and Utilization: Its 
Present and Future Potential” 
—T.N. Baker, St. Regis Paper 
Co. 
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from sawmill and veneer mill residue, 
with many of its pulp mills using this 
more than 90% of their 

South—producing more 
than half the nation’s paper tonnage— 
reached a new high in chip produc- 
tion, 11% of its wood requirement. The 
Northeast and the Appalachian area 
are showing strong gains in this field 
of utilization, while the Lake States 
area is just entering it. Several more 
Lake States pulp mills are evaluating 
such a program for their areas. 


source for 
needs. The 


Significance of chip production 
to the nation is difficult to measure 
accurately, but it has been said, and 
justly so, that the recovery of wood 
residue as chips is the industry’s most 
rewarding utilization achievement of 
this century. These chips have pro- 
vided relief for many points in the 
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age wood characteristics in the vari 
ous stands under his control, may be 
able to plan his harvesting operations 
so as to furnish the pulp mill with a 
reasonably uniform average wood raw 
material from relatively large areas for 
extended periods of time. Here is 
where we need wood quality indices 
based on the mill requirements that 
could be applied in the woods. 


Technical sessions were initiated 
at the time of committee organiza- 
tion in 1958, under the sponsorship 
of the Forest Biology Committee. A 
symposium on needs and problems 
pointed up mutual problems which 
papermakers = and might 
work on together 

Prior to the World Forestry Con- 
gress last year, a Forest Biology Con- 
ference was sponsored by the com- 
mittee at Seattle. The conference was 
opened by J. R. Lientz, president of 
TAPPI, and the two principal ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. J. L. Mc- 
Carthy of University of Washington. 
and Dr. L. R. Thiesmeyer, president 
of Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada. The subjects of the tech 
nical sessions carried out the confer- 
ence theme, “Better Fibers from Bet- 
ter Trees through Forest Biology.” 

The first subject, “Evaluation of 


foresters 


PULPWOOD RACK CARS and chip cars on adjacent 
tracks illustrate the position waste wood chips have 
earned among conventional forms of pulpwood. 


papermaking system 

The heavy forest drain has been 
relieved so that forest can be managed 
with a freedom from pressure to cut 
timber which has not attained its peak 
of growth, The supply of 6,900,000 
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Wood Properties, had to do princi- 
pally with methods and procedure s to 
be emploved in wood property an- 
alysis bv the torest biologist 

The second technical session was a 
panel discussion on the question: 
Can biological improvement of fiber 
properties keep pace with technologi- 
cal advances? a topK on Which 
there can be endless debate 

In the third technical session of the 
Conference, variations in wood prop 
erties as influenced by inheritance 


and by environment were discussed 


Heritability of wood properties 
in conifers under the categories of 
weak, moderate and strong, were 
listed by Dr. Bruce Zobel in a recent 
article in Southern Lumberman’*. On 
a percentage basis, heritability may 
run very high—70 or 80%. Or it may 
be very low—and only 10%. If a wood 
property is loosely controlled geneti- 
cally, that is, heritability is weak, en- 
vironmental control may be the best 
course. Where natural stands must be 
dealt with, environmental control is 
the main course of action possible. 
Even here, howeve1 
principles 


some genetic 


apply as for instance, 


cords equivalent units of chips per 
year has the same effect as adding an 
equal number of acres of forest land 
to the nation’s resources, assuming one 
cord growth per acre per veal 

Che flow of chips into the pulp mill 
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where choice ot seed trees are in 
volved. Some genetic improvement of 
subsequent stands in vigor and form 
could be 


through juclic ious seed tree selection 


most certainly realized 


when following this regeneration 
scheme. 

The fourth technical session of the 
Seattle conference took up the influ 
ence of wood and fiber properties on 
pulp and paper characteristics 

It is too early to assess the achieve- 
ments of the Forest Biology Commit- 
tee in wood quality improvement by 
genetic or other means. The commit- 
tee hopes to be mainly a catalyst to 
stimulate work in this field. If it does 
nothing else of real significance but 
bring papermakers and foresters to 
gether for round table discussions on 
wood and pulp improvement, I be 
lieve it will have performed a useful 
function * 
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WOODEN MOUNTAIN made by chips in outside storage 
represents rapidly growing trend toward this preferred 
form of inventory. 


has relieved many a woodyard, by 
allowing time for maintenance and for 
better scheduling of operations. Sey 
eral new mills, confident of a chip 
supply, have saved the capital invest 
ment normally required for woodyard 
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Outside bulk storage of chips 


is a hecessal 


is it assumes 


hip production 
le. The Pacific 


Northwest originated outside bulk 
storage and proved it desirable, with 
their species and climate, but ques- 
tions remained with regard to other 
species and other areas. 

Several studies were conducted in 
the South to determine the practical- 
ity. Each test reported that there was 
no more loss of quality and yield in 
chip storage than in roundwood stor- 
age and the chip storage offered many 
advantages. Woodyard operations can 
be scheduled better; a breakdown in 
the woodroom is less apt to create a 
chip shortage at the digester; handling 
cost of wood inventory is lower and 
can be automated; the lower cost of 
handling inventories can justify a con- 
tinuous rotation to minimize time in 
storage and to provide the pulping 
process with even storage age wood. 

These are some of the advantages 
offered by the outside bulk storage of 
wood chips. The minimum time in 
storage and the even storage age of 
the digester furnish offer an un- 
measured opportunity for better util- 
ization. This could be derived by 
adjusting the cook to suit the wood 
and thereby eliminate the overcooking 
of a part of each digester charge, a 
procedure which can not be done 
when wood of all extreme variations 
of age in storage is supplied to the 
digester in ever changing mixtures. 
Many Southern mills are following 


the example of the West by moving 
into outside chip storage. 


What promises for the future 
does chip production hold? It has been 
estimated that 85% of the nation’s 
wood residue, recoverable by methods 
in common use today, is already being 
recovered; by this the limit of produc- 
tion would be 8,100,000 cords an- 
nually. However, this is not a true 
picture of the full potential of chip 
production, for chips from wood resi- 
due can be increased well beyond the 
6,900,000 cords produced in 1960. 
Approximately 1,000,000 cords of ad- 
ditional chips are available with 
presently used methods and equip- 
ment, a large part of which is in 
species considered to be secondary. 

The South currently has a supply 
of hardwood residue above the present 
market requirement. The Northeast 
has chippable pine material for which 
no market exists. There is a challenge 
for the paper industry to provide a 
market for these secondary svecies. 

Other wood chips will come from 
residue sources not available to the 
commonly used methods of recovery. 
It must also be noted that better 
utilization is independent, to a large 
extent, of the lumber market, but that 
the volume of chip production is 
highly dependent. This additional 
wood is available from logging resi- 
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company ownerships but this consti- 
tutes only a minor portion of the total 
and even this stumpage is in small 
parcels not suitable for large scale 
logging operations. 

I am frequently asked by my col- 
leagues managing the mill why it 
should be so difficult for the Woods 
Department to provide fresh wood in 
an even flow that continues week after 
week, month after month. “After all,” 
they say, “orders covering mill require- 
ments are given well in advance.” I 
get the impression that mill people 
consider this an easy assignment. 

Too often woods operations are 
taken for granted and the problems of 
wood procurement considered dis- 
tinctly secondary to those of mill 
operations. In many instances this at- 
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due, planer chips, saw chips, thinnings 
and residue from mills cutting less 
than 10 MBM per day; each requires 
special treatment. 

Logging residue, considered here to 
mean that part of the stem of the tree 
left after logging and the small timber 
damaged by the logging operation, is 
available in all areas. Locations where 
the concentration of residue is heavy 
and the prices are large might be re- 
logged to a portable or semiportable 
mill for barking and chipping. Pre- 
logging of small trees for pulp is 
another method of approaching the 
accomplishment of this task. Tree- 
length logging, to a 4 in. top, can 
recover approximately 5% more fiber. 


Another importani source 
of wood fiber is planer chips. It is 
estimated that the nation’s planer 
mills make a volume of fiber into 
planer shavings equivalent to one-sixth 
of the paper industry’s wood require- 
ment annually. This waste of fiber 
could be materially reduced if the 
green lumber were sized on a special 
machine that could produce a pulp- 
able chip. Work on chip blankers for 
sizing green lumber has been under- 
way for several years, but the program 
has failed to raise sufficient enthu- 
siasm to obtain the proper support. 

Saw chips, which are produced in 
lieu of sawdust by special saws in 


titude may be justified. However, 
woods costs cannot be ignored with 
impunity very long since they may 
run as much as 40-50% of the “out of 
pocket” costs of finished paper and 
pulp. Wood costs to a mill may well 
be decisive in determining whether or 
not operations are profitable. 

The paper industry is now experi- 
encing rather difficult days, charac- 
terized by a buyers’ market, higher 
costs and a profit squeeze. Customers 
demand a superior product with no 
change in the price paid for it. This 
type of pressure has in turn resulted 
in mill demands for better wood from 
which can be manufactured cleaner, 
stronger, and brighter paper and pulp. 

The inevitable result of this devel- 
opment is mill insistence on receiving 
fresh wood direct from the stump. De- 
terioration of wood in inventory must 
be eliminated by reducing inventories 
to a low level. 

Such a low inventory policy 
is out of the question unless the flow 


of wood has been in some way “stabi- 
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which each tooth takes a longer bite, 
are usable in some pulping processes. 
A sawmill using a circular head saw 
and already from 
slabs and edgings can achieve ap- 
proximately 
chips through the use of this type saw 


producing chips 
a 15% increase in salable 


on a head rig and the edger. The 
present market for this type chip is 
limited and it will have to be ex- 
panded to make recovery possible. 
Thinnings of natural and planted 
stands before the trees reach a mer- 
chantable size and the thinning of 
suppressed trees of submerchantable 
size could develop a large volume of 
wood fiber. This type of fiber could be 
desirable in many products, when de- 
livered at a competitive price. Thin- 
nings also offer problems to harvesting 
and debarking which must be over- 
come to produce an economical chip. 
The residue from lumber mills 
cutting less than 10 MBM per day 
represents a smaller percentage of the 
lumber cut today than it did in the 
past, but it is still a major source of 
wood fiber. The system most success- 
fully applied to this size operation 
today is to debark the logs at the saw- 
mill and concentrate the clean residue 
for chipping. This method can be 
applied to many locations that are not 


lized.” The history of the industry in 
the South has been to work toward 
this goal. However, if it is overdone 
there is always a time of “alarums and 
excursions’ when some of the mills 
find themselves in difficulty with no 
wood at all. 

The low inventory policy has the 
advantage of reducing the amount of 
working capital tied up. However, at 
the moment wood quality appears to 
be the overriding consideration. 

In order to provide the desired flow 
of fresh wood, many problems must 
be met and solved. Some are short- 
term problems and others long-term. 

Short-term problems include the 
weather, competition for labor by 
agriculture at certain times of the year, 
current availability of stumpage, sup- 
ply of rail cars, competition for stump- 
age and labor by other wood-using 
industries and mills, and many others. 

Long-term problems include first of 
all the overall quantity of available 
stumpage; i.e., whether there is a fa- 
vorable or unfavorable balance of 
growth in the procurement area of the 
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currently recovering their residue, but 
a major breakthrough is necessary it 
an appreciable volume of this ma- 
terial is to be recovered. 


Conservationists have discussed 
a major breakthrough that would 
allow the recovery of pulp chips from 
residue that is either physically o1 
economically impossible to debark 
with machines that we have at present 
Today, a system for the separation of 
bark and wood chips is discussed in 
relation to the future of chip produc- 
tion, but today it is because the fruits 
of such a breakthrough lie in the 
future, for it appears that such sys 
tems are soon to be available. On 
pulp mill in the South is reported to 
be installing a process that could open 
several avenues for more complete 
utilization. Many have worked and 
continue to work on systems for the 
separation of bark and wood chips. 

It is desirable to continue to im- 
prove wood utilization and through 
creative thinking, careful planning 
and industrious work, a much greater 
volume of residue chips can be made 
available. The remarkable achieve- 
ments of chip production to date 
should serve to stimulate even greater 
gains for the future 2 


mill. This is affected by insect and dis- 
ease incidence, efficiency of fire protec- 
tion, the pattern of land ownership, 
the encroachment of forest land by 
metropolitan areas, highways, power 
lines, and recreation areas, hydroelec- 
tric projects, the reversion of agricul- 
tural land to forest of vice versa, the 
wood-using capacity of other wood- 
using industries in the area, and the 
various species of wood for which 
there is a demand. 

The long-term supply of wood is 
very susceptible to the influence of 
government. The means by which the 
government applies taxes and social 
legislation can greatly influence the 
development of future timber supplies 
for good or evil. 

The advance in logging methods 
and forestry methods, the basic know]- 
edge of how to grow and _ harvest 
wood more efficiently all contribute 
toward solving the problem of how, in 
the long term, to stabilize the flow of 
wood to the mills. 

The availability of stumpage 
is the most important single factor fac- 
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harvesting required truck in the woods, 
heavy pulpwood, more labor. 


can work steadily. Bad weather and 
lack of stumpage are the factors 
which, by reducing working time, 
most seriously reduce earnings. 


Availability of company stumpage 
does not serve as a means of coercing 
pulpwood producers (contrary to tes- 
timony which some labor leaders have 
given at Congressional hearings). It 
does serve as the balance wheel to 
provide steady year-round work and a 
higher standard of living.This stump- 
age can be made available when other 
stumpage for many reasons may not 
be purchased. 

Our own timberlands are in the 
process of development; we have 
planted over 100,000 acres in the past 
eight years, but it will unfortunately 
be several years before they will con- 
stitute an important factor in our pro- 
curement plans. In the meantime we 
must rely on what is currently avail- 
able. In any event timber from com- 
pany land will in the future be used 
mainly to supplement open market 
purchases. They will supply stumpage 
and jobs to producers when they are 
not available elsewhere. 

When we first started our procure- 
ment program there were no mechan- 
ical yards in the procurement area, 
although there were some in other 
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parts of the South. We established 
such yards, equipped with mechanical 
loading equipment along railroads and 
at rivers. This alone made it possible 
for the producers to increase their 
earnings by eliminating hand loading 
of rail cars and by providing a stead- 
ier market. Beyond this, the usual 
method of logging consisted of felling 
and bucking with a power saw and 
loading the wood by hand on a bob- 
tail truck driven into the woods. 
Where the terrain was too steep, 
mules skidded tree lengths to a truck 
where the wood was bucked prior to 
loading. 


The so-called “Big Stick’”’ loader 
has been introduced to our producers 
since that time. This simple loading 
device, costing about $900, caught on 
fast and soon over 80 were in opera- 
tion. This took the heavy effort out of 
the loading operation, one of the most 
strenuous and time consuming. tasks 
of the whole logging sequence. In 
addition to loading it would skid wood 
in single sticks or bundles for dis- 
tances up to 150 feet making it pos- 
sible to reach many places without 
laboriously carrying out the wood by 
hand. 

This unit has recently been im- 
proved by placing a power swing on 


NEW METHOD utilizes mechanics to reduce labor load, 
increase efficiency. This truck has high load adaption. 


BIG STICK LOADER here is equipped with high load adap- 
tion. Boom at left is high-loader; singing boom is at right. 
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the boom. A considerable number of 
these power booms are in service now 
and are receiving a good reception 
from the producers since the power 
boom further reduces the work of 
loading and speeds it up considerably. 

Since only 20% of our timberlands 
are on slopes of 10% or less and much 
of them on slopes which are most 
precipitous, it was decided to further 
modify the Big Stick loader by adding 
a haul-back line and more drum ca- 
pacity, Only one unit has been con- 
structed and a second improved model 
is now being assembled. This machine 
skids over 400 feet and on any terrain, 
in fact the steeper the better. A unit 
of this type operated by a three man 
crew can produce from the stump six 
cords per day on a 15 mile haul. By 
eliminating the mule and the work of 
caring for and feeding it, plus the 
cost of hauling it from job to job and 
providing shelter, we feel a consider- 
able advance has been made plus the 
fact that this machine will log terrain 
too difficult for a mule. 


Drops in mill production 
that we did not anticipate have been 
experienced, and likewise we have 
had surges in production which we 
could not always forecast. In an ef- 
fort to determine how small an in- 
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SETTING CHOCKER around pulpwood bundle 
man job. Chocks are simply designed, quickly unhooked. 


DETAILS of high load adaption on big stick loader are 
shown in closeup of cable arrangement on boom. 
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ventory it is safe to carry and to as- 
sist in making the other procurement 
decisions for the immediate period 
ahead, we felt we needed some bet- 
ter way of determining the intentions 
of the hundreds of producers who sell 
us wood and 
lutely have no 


over whom we abso- 
control whatsoever. 

We designed a questionnaire which 
is filled yard managers and 
dealers as they question the producers 
at the woodyards. In order to get 
a weighted average into our results, 
the number of questionnaires filled in 
at every woodyard depends on its 
quota for that month. The first pro- 
ducers to arrive at the yard are 
queried. This process is continued un- 
til the quota of questionnaires for that 
yard has been completed, The ques- 
tionnaires are then tabulated by IBM. 

This carried on 
once a month since last September. 
Frankly, we do not know yet how to 
interpret the results since there has 
been a plentiful wood supply all this 
time and no apparent change in the 
procurement outlook 

However, we hope to get some ad- 
vance indication of what the trend in 
wood production will be. The two 


out by 


survey has been 


is one- 
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HIGH ADAPTION f 
to reach 150 feet into areas once virtually inaccessible. 


HYDRAULIC RAM for free swinging boom equipped with 
high loader can be seen in closeup of winch. 


main cost items which influence the 
amount of money a producer will 
make are the cost of labor and stump- 
age, and the trends should 
eventually have considerable signifi- 
cance. The condition of the producers’ 
equipment may also be a 
indicator 


shown 


valuable 
as to the economic health 
and efficiency of the producer. 

Finally, | would like to describe to 
you a project we have undertaken in 
cooperation with TVA. When 
struction of our mill first an- 
nounced over nine years ago, there 
was some question whether the forest 
resource of the area was great enough 
to support an annual cut of 250,000 
cords of pine. Since that time the 
pine consumption has more than dou- 
bled and hardwoods are used at the 
rate of 50,000 cords per year. 


con- 


was 


One of our main concerns 
was to determine whether the area 
immediately around the mill was be- 
ing overcut since this area provides 
our cheaper wood, Of course, there 
were other users of pine in this area, 
chiefly small sawmills, but our policy, 
as the largest single user, would have 
the greatest effect on the ultimate fu- 


or big stock loader permits operator 


a 


We 





ture potentia r tl 
Since the rt of operations we 
rought wood in on 
longer freight uls and limited our 
local cut, basing this policy on the in- 
ventory figures available to us at that 
time. By 1959 we felt the necessity for 
system to determine 
if this poli really sound. 

I quote from the foreword of the 
report by TVA: “This initial report is 
based on a CFI (Continuous Forest 
Inventory) S of permanent plots 
established ir spring of 1960 by 
TVA in cooperation with Hiwasse 
Land Co sowaters’ woods com- 
pany), Calho fenn. This joint re- 
ll test the merits of 

future trends in 


1€ area. 


have deliberat 


a more act 


search projec 
CFI for mea 


timber supp me million acres of 


forests that help 
support some e valley’s largest 
wood-using lustries centered at 
Athens, Call Cleveland, and 
Sweetwater. Aerial photos, funds and 
field crews { bulk of the CFI 
work were provided by Hiwassee Land 
Co. TVA foresters designed and su- 
pervised the si collected data on 
the National | portion and com- 
piled the dat 1e initial measure- 
ment will sen is the bench mark 
from which trends may be accurately 
determined in the years ahead. Re- 
be feasible within 


Tennessee \ 


measurement 
the next 3 to vears 
tudied includes the Ten- 
of Bradley, Hamilton, 
Monroe, and Polk. 
hardwood type pre- 
forest area. The 
basic data was derived from 430 for- 
est plots which give an accuracy of 
+ 4.4% at the 2-out-of-3 level of prob- 
ability. 

While the first measurment did not 
provide growth figures, which will be 
determined after the second measure- 
ment 3 to 5 vears hence. we did have 
a “bench mark” of sorts to which we 
could relate the figures. TVA has, 
since 1950, been making forest re- 
source invent s of most of the coun- 
ties of the valley. Of the 6-county 
area one county was inventoried in 
1950, four in 1954 (the year our mill 
started using wood), and one in 1958. 
Comparing these earlier figures with 
our CFI survey, E. G. Weisehuegel, 
Chief of the Forestry Investigations 
Branch TVA, made the following ob- 
servations 


The area s 
nessee counties 
McMinn, Meig 
The mixed pin 
dominates in tl 


“An average 1.7% annual increase 
is apparent in the commercial forest 
area, which increased by some 156,- 
000 acres, or 17%, during the 50’s. 
The bulk of this increase is natural 
reversion as plantings during this pe- 
riod total only 46,000 acres. Reliabil- 
ity of the earlier forest area estimate 


is substantially below the standard set 
for 1960. In future remeasurements, 
changes from the 1960 bench mark 
can be ascertained more precisely. 

“Pine hardwood types—stands in 
which hardwood species make up 76% 
or more of the dominant or codomi- 
nant trees, show the greatest increase, 
i.e. about 141,000 acres (47%) as 
compared with the pine containing 
types (pine and mixed) that ap- 
parently increased by some 15,000 
acres (2%). In other words hardwood 
is increasing at the expense of pine. 

“Net volume of conifers shows an 
apparent increase of some 470,000 
standard cords or 12% over a 6-year 
period. After making allowances for 
sampling errors in both surveys, we 
can definitely conclude that the pine 
supply is not being depleted. 

“On the other hand, the indicated 
increase is relatively insignificant in 
light of sampling limitations, The 
present rate of increase is still insuf- 
ficient to permit the desired building 
up of the growing stock. Continued 
conservative cutting in the yellow pine 
supply in this area is recommended 
and pine drain should not be ex- 
panded in the early 60’s. Another look 
at the situation in 3-5 years using the 
more reliable CFI system should be 
considered. 


“The long term potential 
of these six counties, assuming con- 
tinued plantings and intensified forest 
management on private land, shows 
an ultimate yield of pine pulpwood 
and chips of from 450,000 to 500,- 
000 standard cords on pine lands to- 
talling in excess of a half million acres. 

“Net volume of hardwoods shows 
an apparent increase of some 500,000 
standard cords or 10% over the time 
interval, after adjustments were made 
in earlier estimates of cull material to 
conform with current culling restric- 
tions. Expansion of hardwood pulp- 
wood harvests by another 100,000 
cords a year would be desirable in 
view of the surplus in this area.” 

The leading location of our com- 
pany in this area makes it possible to 
some extent to influence the growth- 
drain relationship by providing the 
largest single wood market. 

It is significant that 52% of all tim- 
ber in the area is in sawlog size. 
Growth in sawtimber is of course 
not available for pulpwood because of 
its high value. Trees of this size have 
already grown beyond the reach of 
the pulpwood market and whether 
they are cut faster than they grow, 
by the multitude of small sawmills in 
the area, will not greatly affect the 
volume available in the future for 
pulpwood, In times of a booming 
lumber market sawmills will, however, 
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cut pole size timber and this has been 
a serious competitive factor for pulp- 
wood operators. 

Another factor which is of great im- 
portance in any forecast of wood avail- 
ability in this 6-county area is the high 
percentage of volume in the Cherokee 
National Forest; 45% of all softwoods 
and 37% of all hardwoods are in the 
Forest. 

During the past few years the vol- 
ume of pulpwood being sold from 
the Cherokee has been increasing at 
an encouraging rate. However, it must 
be recognized that the emphasis in 
the National Forests continues to be 
on the growth of sawtimber. 

In addition to the basic inventory 
data the acreage of open land in need 
of planting was noted. These acres 
give our forestry extension a good tar- 
get to shoot at. 


Statistics on pine restocking 
by natural means, developed by the 
study, are also of interest. They found 
that 32% (254,300 acres) of mixed 
pine-hardwood having some pine 
present or showing evidence of its 
earlier existence, is inadequately 
stocked with pine and lacks seed 
sources, These acres must be planted 
or seeded artificially to bring them to 
a full level of productivity. This is one 
quarter of the forest area in the six 
counties. 

It was also noted that hardwood 
tree encroachment is a serious matter 
on a large area of pine-hardwood land. 
About 519,000 acres have one fifth or 
more of their area covered with hard- 
wood trees of various sizes, and these 
stands will continue to revert to hard- 
wood unless artificial means are used 
to perpetuate the pine. 

We believe that permanent CFI 
systems, set up in all major wood pro- 
curement areas, might be of consid- 
erable use to the industry. It might be 
advisable for any paper company con- 
templating expansion of present plant 
or building of a new mill to consider 
such a program prior to going ahead 
with construction, especially if heavy 
reliance is to be placed on market 
wood from non-industrial lands. 

In the past the resource of the 
South has been large enough so that 
new mill capacity has always had suf- 
ficient wood available to supply it. 
This time appears to be nearing an 
end, at least until forest management 
catches up. The “lead time” on a 
planted tree is about 30 years and 
nothing can be done by foresters 
which will reduce this time very much. 

A stable supply of quality wood is 
possible with sound planning, time and 
effort, and money. There are no short- 
cuts. To date we have just begun to 
use the tools available to us. + 
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“Air Lift" Provides Flexible 
Chip Handling at Thurso, Que. 


The chips really fly at Thurso Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Thurso, Quebec. They travel by air, at rates 
which vary from 40 to 60 cunits (200 cu. ft.) per 
hour. 


A new Rader Pneumatic chip handling installa- 
tion, completed this year, gives the plant operators 
great flexibility in chip movement and storage. 

Chips can be moved pneumatically to outside 
storage from any one of three sources. Rail cars on 
the spur track (right foreground in photo) are un- 
loaded by flex-pipe, with the chips being directed 
by blower either to the hardwood pile (in photo), 
or the softwood pile, to the right. 

The mill’s own woodroom, the large building at 
the left, also produces chips which can be blown to 
either pile at a rate of 60 cunits per hour. The third 


| 


source is a nearby sawmill, out of the photo to the 
right, from which a Rader system blows chips to 
the outside storage piles. 

Adding to the system’s flexibility is a second 
blower line from the woodroom, which can be fed 
either into the large silo (lower left), or valved di- 
rectly to the storage piles. 

For reclaiming chips, a large pit with surface 
grate is provided between the two storage piles. 
A front-end loader pushes chips into the pit, from 
where it is propelled by another blower directly to 
the silo. This system operates at 40 cunits per hour. 
From the silo, chips go to pulp mill by mechanical 
conveyor. 

Write to Rader for information on pneumatic 
handling of chips. 


RADER PNEUMATICS, Inc. 


1739 N.E. 42nd Avenue 
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METHODS AND MARKETS 


Canadian Pulpwood Research 


systematically attacks all growing and harvesting operations 
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“Developments in Canadian 
Woodlands Research” —Low- 


ell Besley, Chairman, Wood- 


lands Research Dept., Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada. 


BESLEY 


ing density must be offset by greater 
man-day production, more efficient 
transportation systems, and eventually 


valuable 
stands closer to the mill, where both 
management and logging can be con- 
centrated on smaller areas. 

Company management must make 
the economic decisions to choose be- 


by growing denser, more 


tween alternative methods and proce- 
dures. It is the job of research to 
furnish the physical facts upon which 
these decisions should be based. 


Engaged in woodlands research 
are the federal government, provin- 
cial governments, universities and in- 
dustry, both individually and coopera- 
tively. Table I gives a partial list of 
some of the organizations involved. It 
is based on the rather fragmentary 
information and makes no claims at 
being accurate or complete. 


Research center of the industry 
is the Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute of Canada. This institute traces 
its origin to a branch of the federal 
Products Laboratories estab- 
lished in cooperation with the Chem- 


Forest 





Table 1. Partial Summary* of Persons and Organizations 
Engaged in Woodlands Research in Canada 


Field of Research: 


. Harvesting: includes all pulpwood logging and transportation operations 


2. Forest Economics and Management: includes also mensuration 


ind inventories 


3. Protection: against (a) Fire; (b) Inserts and Diseases; Entomology, Pathology 


. Silvics, Silviculture and Botany: includes forest and 


site classification, ecology, 


fertilization and nutrition, nursery culture, stand culture, regeneration, soils, tax- 
onomy, tree anatomy and physiology, tree improvement 
. Wood quality; includes only studies relating wood characteristics to growing trees 


Profess. Workers 
Tot. No. Man Yrs. I 2 


Organization 


Pulp and Paper Companies 130 


Pulp & Paper Research Institute Can. 
British Columbia Res. Council 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Laval University 
University British Columbia 
University New Brunswick 
University Toronto 
McGill Univ. (incl. Macdonald Coll. ) 
Ontario Agricultural College 
Queen’s University 
University Montreal 
B. C. Dept. Lands and Forest 
Ontario Dept. Lands and Forests 
Quebec Dept. Lands and Forests 
For. Biology Div. 
For. Research Div. 
For Products Lab. Div. 
Federal Meteorclogy Branch 
National Research Council 


° Approximate list only based on information availabk 


organizations. 
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FIGURE 1 (left)\—Apparatus to weigh trees: (1) gauge— 
tare removable, 10 lb. graduations, direct reading; (2) 
tree sling; (3) pressure line from load cell to gauge; (4) 
2-ton chain hoist (modified by adding another hook) used 


istry Department of McGill University 
in 1913. The Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Assn. became a third partner in 1920 

In 1950 the Institute was set up as 
a non-profit, tax-free, educational and 
research corporation federal 
charter 


under 


The purposes of the woodlands re 
search program of the Institute are 


threefold: (1) To seek 


improved 


methods in the logging and transpor 
tation of wood to mills. (2) To find 


ways for ensuring an increasing supply 
of pulpwood of improved quality. (3) 
To assemble and distribute technical 
information relating to logging, engi 
neering and forestry matters. 


Current program in harvesting 
is concentrating on basic studies on the 
forces involved in logging operations 
in order to arrive at performance spe- 
cifications for equipment. These forces 
apply to handling and processing trees, 
and transporting the pulpwood. 

Traditionally, in Canada, pulpwood 
has been cut into 4-ft. bolts at the 
stump. As late as 1957, about 53% of 
all pulpwood cut east of the Rockies 
was processed in this way and another 
12% was cut into 8-ft. bolts.4 At that 
same time there was no commercial 
full-tree logging in eastern Canada, 
and only a sixth of the pulpwood was 
handled in tree lengths. The cut-and- 
pile system fitted in well with an am- 
ple supply of unskilled labor on a 
seasonal basis at reasonable cost. 

The situation is changing rapidly in 
many areas. Today, there is a strong 
trend towards year-round operation 
and mechanized wood handling with 
skilled operators. And, whereas there 
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is an abundance of data on weights ol 
{-ft. wood, there is a serious scarcity 
of information on weights and centers 
of gravity of full trees and tree 
lengths 

When the design engineer is in 
doubt, he naturally ups the factor of 
safety. The result has often been larger, 
heavier and more costly woods equip 
ment that not only has to be operated 
way below its capacity nine-tenths of 
the time, but which also is less ma 
neuverable, and may bog down in soft 


ground 


The Institute's first project 
in the series of Forces Involved in 
Logging is concerned with the weights 
and centers of gravity of pulpwood 
trees. Eventually, we hope to end up 
with weight tables or charts for full 
trees and for their merchantable por- 
tions, similar to cubic foot volume 
tables now available. We also wish to 
find the comparative weights of the 
solid wood stem as compared with 
those of limbs, tops and bark. And 
lastly, we are interested in the piled 
volume of slash coming from trees of 
different sizes and diameters 

The trees are preselected and 
marked to get a satisfactory distribu- 
tion of species and sizes in the study 
area. The tree is felled on a road or 
cleared space, where possible, so that 
limbs lost in felling can be picked up 
and weighed. The full tree is then 
picked up with a crane and weighed 
with a Martin-Decker 6,000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity hydraulic load cell suspended 
from the crane hook 

The weighing apparatus is shown in 


Figure 1. A 2-ton chain hoist, modified 
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to balance tree; (5) Martin-Decker 6,000 Ibs. capacity 
hydraulic load cell; (6) crane hook. 

FIGURE 2 (right)—Jam depth gauge. Representative sur- 
vey of jam depths made with this instrument. 


by adding a second hook, is used in 
the system to balance the tree. The 
tare removable gauge with 10-Ib 
graduations, provides for reading the 
net tree weight directly. With the 
tree levelled up by the chain hoist, 
the center of gravity is marked on the 
tree, and later its distance from the 
butt is measured 

A top diameter of 3 in. is marked 
the top cut off, and the topped tree 
again weighed and its center of grav- 
ity determined. The weight of the top 
is obtained by subtraction. After re 
moving the limbs, the tree length is 
weighed and its center of gravity de 
termined. Weight of limbs is found 
by subtraction. Lastly, the bark is re 
moved and the weight and center of 
gravity of the peeled tree length de 
termined. Weight of bark is calculated 
by subtraction 

Based on the measurements of the 
first 134 trees of white and_ black 
spruce and balsam fir at two locations 
(one on the Quebec North Shore 
Forestville—and the other in northern 
Ontario—Longlac), full trees at 18 in. 
DBH weighed nearly 4,000 Ibs., two- 
thirds of which was merchantable 
wood; those at 8 in. DBH weighed 
570 lIbs., only three-fifths merchant- 
able: and those at 4 in. weighed 105 
lbs., with only slightly over two-fifths 
(43%) merchantable. 


These results are preliminary, 
but they do furnish some interesting 
food for thought. If you are cutting a 
typical stand of spruce-fir pulpwood 
averaging 7 in. in diameter, with only 
a scattering of trees over 10 in., and 
running about 15 cords to the acre, 
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would 


vester or Duncner 
of 2% to | t an 18 in. tree 
weighs about 2 tons) for all your trees? 

Or woul I re economical to 
use one pacity, since 7-in. 
trees Wels s ton, 10-in. trees 
and 12-in. trees 
weigh jr on? Perhaps one 
2%-ton capacit 1achine could clean 
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Pulpwood holding grounds 
and the for lved is the subject 
of a long-term project to be com- 
pleted dur About two-thirds 
of Canada od gets into the 
water for at part of its journey to 
to the mill substantial portion 
of it arrive pulpwood holding 
grounds 

Very lars f money are spent 
on the construct and maintenance 
of the bo and anchors of 
these hold When _ the 
structures It to possess more 
strength tl eeded, money was 


yunds 
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wasted. If, through underdesign, they 
failed, large quantities of valuable 
wood escaped. Yet comparatively little 
was known of the magnitude of the 
forces to be encountered, and the 
holding grounds were built on a trial 
and error basis. 

Thus, eight years ago, the Institute 
employed a team of hydraulic engi- 
neers at Queen’s University to con- 
duct a combined laboratory and field 
study. The team studied the forces first 
for transverse holding grounds extend- 
ing across the river, then for parallel 
holding grounds extending along one 
side of the river, and lastly for the 
more complex tidal holding grounds 
where tide and river current alter- 
nately oppose and assist each other. 

In some instances, it had to devise 
its own instruments like the jam depth 
recorder in Figure 2, a tension test 
bar and strain indicator to measure 
the force on the boom at different 
points, and a pressure cell for meas- 
uring forces exerted on a pier. Stand- 
ard current meters for measuring ve- 
locity downstream of the boom, and 
direct reading water level recorders 
for head differentials were quite satis- 
factory, but cube-tipped pitot tubes 
had to be poked through the jam to 
measure velocities underneath. 

Of course, the key factor determin- 
ing the forces which the holding 
ground structures have to withstand is 
the head of water backed up by the 
jam. The magnitude of this head is, 
in turn, determined by such factors as 
the velocity of the current, the depth 
of jam, and the depth of water un- 
der the jam. These factors are inter- 
dependent, and a fully instrumented 
laboratory flume was required to pro- 
vide the controlled conditions neces- 
sary for their study. 

Perhaps the stickiest part of the 
study concerned the calculations of 
the distribution of the total forces be- 
tween various elements of the struc- 
ture and the shores. Suffice it to say 
that these difficulties were overcome, 
and the results of the study have 
already been widely used in construc- 
tion and modification of holding 
grounds. 

One of our companies which built a 
large holding ground during the course 
of the study, reported that actual 
forces measured agreed within 7% of 
those predicted from the calculations. 
Furthermore, they state that the infor- 
mation from this study saved the com- 
pany a quarter of a million dollars in 
the cost of its holding ground. 


Hydraulic transport of solids 
in pipes over long distances has been 
proven practical in recent years. In 
collaboration with several equipment 
manufacturers and a construction firm, 
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the Institute conducted a limited study 
on transporting wood chips by pipe- 
line. 

The pilot plant, Figure 3, furnished 
mostly by the cooperators, consisted 
of a mixer and mixing tank, a pump, 
and a tenth of a mile of 8-in. diameter 
aluminum pipe. 

The Institute study has been con- 
centrated on three factors: damage to 
chips, practical concentration of chips 
in the water slurry, and friction losses. 
Although passage through the pump 
definitely reduced the average size of 
chips, this resulted in little or no de- 
terioration in the strength of the pulp 
produced when these chips were sub- 
sequently cooked by the soda base 
sulfite process (selected because of its 
notorious sensitivity to mechanical 
damage in chips). 

Furthermore, mixtures up to 30% by 
volume could be pumped freely, with 
practically no increase in power con- 
sumption over that with water alone. 
Current studies, using a_ different 
pump and lower velocities, are deter- 
mining the friction losses. 

The chip pipeline is a high capacity 
bulk carrier which should be kept 
running continuously at close to its 
full capacity. It is capable of moving 
a large quantity of wood as chips 
from point A to point B. Already, at 
least one Canadian company is making 
a careful economic analysis of such a 
pipeline on its operations. 


The harvesting program is aimed 
primarily at handling and transporting 
trees at minimum cost and maximum 
efficiency. A further need of the pulp 
mill is a reasonably uniform supply of 
raw material in order to produce a 
uniform product. There is a great deal 
of variation not only between wood of 
different species but also from dif- 
ferent trees of the same species. 

It will be a long time before Canada 
is breeding and cultivating a substan- 
tial portion of its pulpwood supply 
for quality and uniformity. Fortunate- 
ly, however, any desired paper can 
best be obtained by a blending of 
fibers with somewhat different char- 
acteristics, and different papers have 
different requirements. 

The proper mixture could be greatly 
improved if the forest stands on dif- 
ferent parts of their limits could be 
practically classified in terms of wood 
properties. This classification would 
necessarily be made in connection 
with forest inventories and operating 
cruises. Consequently, simple field 
tools and methods would be required 
for making the classification. 

Wood quality studies aimed at such 
an objective have been started at the 
Institute. Basically, the composition, 
dimensions, properties, arrangement 
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and distribution of the original wood 
cells will determine their worth for 
papermaking, but these characteristics 
vary widely and elude quantitative ex- 
pression. Existing measures such as 
wood density and average tracheid 
length have proven misleading when 
used alone. 

Anatomical studies have been initi- 
ated to discover some combination of 
measurements which can result in 
meaningful indices of wood quality. 
Once a definitive and practical expres- 
sion of the raw material has been ob- 
tained, all wood used in process re- 
search could be preclassified, and 
correlations between raw material and 
paper product by different processes 
could be established. Thus, if the vari- 
ous stands on a company’s limits have 
been classified by wood quality index, 
the woods manager could plan his 
woods operations to furnish the mill 
with the best available raw material 
mixtures for its end product. 


Going back to underlying objective 
of reducing woods cost per dollar of 
product rather than merely per unit of 
wood, it is obvious that a greater con- 
centration of more valuable wood 
favorably situated with respect to the 
mill will ultimately reduce logging 
and transportation costs and increase 
net value at time of harvest. 

The question each woods manager 
must answer, however, is whether the 
extra logging and forestry costs bound 
to be incurred in obtaining this con- 
centration will be more than met by 
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FIGURE 3 (left)—Part of pipeline pilot plant showing (1) mixing tank 
(side-entering mixer not shown); (2) suction line to pump; (3) pulp, 
discharges vertically about 8 ft.; (4) 8-in. dia. aluminum pipeline; 
(5) pipeline recirculating chute; (6) chip return chute from measuring 


tank. 


FIGURE 4 


(above)—One-year-old white 


spruce (Picea glauca 


[Moench] Voss) greenhouse seedlings grown from seed in sand cul- 
ture in complete nutrient solution (C) and complete solution minus 


nitrogen ( 
and minus potassium (—K) 


the savings in logging and transporta- 
tion, and the increases in value of 
product. Before 


tion can be answered, the manager 


this economic ques- 


needs to know the physical response 
he can expect from various treatments 
of his existing stands 

In tackling this problem with a very 
limited staff, the Institute has felt that 
progress can be made most effectively 
in terms of both speed and breadth of 
application, by a rather basic approach 
on its part, backed up by subsequent 
field trials. Thus we are trying to find 
optimum conditions for regeneration 
and growth, rather than being satisfied 
with making a treatment and waiting 
60 years to see what happens. 

Our study on mineral nutrition 
of pulpwood species is an example. 
White and black spruce, jackpine and 
western hemlock are being grown un- 
der controlled conditions in a green- 
house. Some are fed the complete 
solution containing what appear from 
the work of previous investigators the 
optimum proportions of all the essen- 
tial and trace elements. Three lower 
levels (a tenth, a hundredth, and 
nil) of each of four of the essential 
elements have been supplied other 
groups of seedlings germinated from 
the same seed source. 

Figure 4 shows the effect on white 
spruce seedlings, grown one year in 
the greenhouse, of deprivation of each 
of nitrogen, magnesium, phosphorus 
and potassium as compared with those 
receiving the complete solution. The 
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N), minus magnesium ( 


Mg), minus phosphorus (—P) 


Tallest seedling in (C) measures 24 in. 


effects of the other essential elements 
will be studied later; series with cal 
cium, sulfur, iron and manganese are 
currently being started. Dry weights of 
the seedlings supply the base for com- 
parison. 

One objective is to determine in 
color at different periods of their de 
velopment and foliar analyses have 
been made. Eventually, it is hoped to 
prepare a field manual as a guide to 
the forester in diagnoses. 

Another phase of this study consists 
of factorial fertilizer studies in miner 
ally deficient stands. Experiments have 
been established in two stands to date, 
and it is hoped to initiate an addi- 
tional experiment each year. Each ex- 
periment includes a series of sample 
plots to which different fertilizers are 
applied to measure response. For ex- 
ample, nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, magnesium and calcium were 
applied separately, in suitable replica- 
tion, to different plots in the first ex- 
periment. 

In a small side experiment to help 
get company foresters to look for min- 
eral deficiencies, we have furnished 
fertilizer pellets to 26 cooperators in 
our supporting companies. The growth 
and survival of seedlings planted with 
a pellet in the planting hole are then 
measured and compared with those 
seedlings not so fertilized. At the end 
of two growing seasons after planting, 
no significant differences have ap- 
peared in survival (ranges between 82 
and 85%, regardless of treatment). 
However, on 26% of the plots, the in- 
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crease it sth attributable to 
pelleting eater (20 to 54%). 


Many of the company limits 
in Canada a | in Boreal for- 
forests are as- 
indecomposed, 
variable 
ind government 
d special stud- 
ies have repeatedly that 
the form us occurring in 
the regio ve a more con- 


ests and m 
sociated 

humus many 
forms. Bot! 


operating 


seedbed 
timber-growing 


tinental cli e pool 

propertic 

characteris 
I he ly 


teristics 


ing the charac- 
levelopment and 


influence of mor humus on forest sites 
of varying productivity, species cover 
and age, and assessing the effects of 
certain silvicultural treatments on the 
growth of tree species on these sites. 

The first randomized block experi- 
ment of 18 fifth-acre plots was estab- 
lished in a 50 year old, dense, black 
spruce stand in northern Ontario, 
where the average DBH was only 3.5 
in. Treatments included application of 
nitrogen fertilizer, hoeing of the hum- 
us layer using Pulaski tools, and ap- 
plication of lime separately and _ in 
combination with nitrogen fertilizer. 
Soil, humus and tree (wood, bark, 
needles, roots) samples were collected 
and analyzed separately for nitrogen 


contents to determine the nitrogen 
cycle before and after treatment. 

One of several side experiments in 
the greenhouse with seedlings taken 
from the area and grown in humus 
from the area has used separately la- 
belled ammonium nitrate fertilizer to 
see whether the seedling takes up ni- 
trogen more readily in the ammonium 
or in the nitrate form. This project will 
be extended in the near future to at- 
tempt to alleviate the development of 
hardpan conditions in jackpine cut- 
overs. 

It is hoped that the results from 
studies of this nature will furnish the 
forester guide lines for prescribing sil- 
vicultural and cutting practices of pre- 


orld Developments Studied 


by pane! which probes production, methods and markets 


CANADA 


By C. R. Silversides 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co., 
Ltd. 


VERSIDES 
PULPWOO! methods in 
eastern ( t y are a product 
of both « t and heredity. 
The method there are unique 
to the physi mic, social and 
political « f the country. 

In the yvood production 
in easte1 s by means of 
on timber limits 
leased ft ernment. These 
operations carried on from 
logging can housing up to 275 
men, locate rom large centers 
of populatio cale of the opera- 
tions, up 000 cords annually 
from a cam he forests operated, 


large-scale 
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lend themselves to commercial clear 
cutting and the use of heavy ma- 
chinery of high productive capacity. 
Labor is rapidly being organized in 
the woods, although there are several 
provinces where woods labor unions 
have as yet made little headway. 

Today there is a strong trend to in- 
creased mechanization of almost all 
logging operations. The horse is disap- 
pearing. Year-round logging is be- 
coming more common. Wherever feas- 
ible, commuter operations are being 
introduced. The dependency upon, or 
the influence of, climate is disappear- 
ing—autumn cutting, winter haul, and 
summer drive, while still the domi- 
nant pattern, no longer are absolute, 
as they were in former years. 

The above is a general outline of 
pulpwood production methods. The 
factors which shaped its development 
into this pattern, so different from 
that of other parts of North America 
follow: 


FOREST EXTENT 

In Canada, out of a total of 
1,707,000 square miles of forested 
area, there are some 955,198 square 
miles of productive forest area, which 
supports a timber volume of 4,749,- 
540,000 cunits. The annual depletion 
through all forms of logging and fire 
is 34,237,860 cunits. This is 7/10 of 
1% annually, In the overall picture 
there is an indicated oversupply of 
wood. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
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955,198 square miles of productive 
forest land, only 30% of this is occu- 
pied under lease, license, or private 
ownership. Some 672,889 sq. mi. of 
productive forest land is unoccupied. 
This excess volume of mature and 
over-mature forest militates against 
spending money on intensive silvicul- 
ture except under certain limited con- 
ditions. 


FOREST OWNERSHIP 

In Canada the federal government 
owns and controls only nominal for- 
est areas, mainly in national parks 
and Indian reserves. Our Dominion 
Forest Service is primarily a research 
organization. The forest resources of 
the country are vested in the provin- 
cial governments and are administered 
by them. Unlike the United States, 
Canada did not alienate the greatest 
part of its forest lands and today 
91% of the productive forest land is 
owned by the state. 

The pulp and paper industry is de- 
pendent on forest lands on which 
they have no title except a right to 
fell trees and remove them. Large 
timber limits are obtainable for vary- 
ing periods, depending upon the gov- 
ernment of the province where they 
are located and are renewable usu- 
ally as long as the individual or com- 
pany concerned lives up to its agree- 
ment with the government. In British 
Columbia on Crown lands, large man- 
agement licenses are granted in per- 
petuity, while in Quebec all timber 
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dictable response. Field trials will be 
required to prove their worth to his 
specific area, but meanwhile he will 
be able to recommend treatment with 
a fair degree of assurance. 


In Canada we are just beginning 
to come to grips with our needs for 
woodlands research. There are only a 
handful of research foresters in all our 
companies. But when we realize that 
over 150 individuals from company 
woodlands departments are carrying 
out experiments on their own which 
they reported to us, not to mention the 
perhaps even larger number who did 
not report, we can be encouraged. s 


VERSATILE harvester does many jobs. 


limits are leased on an annual basis, 
renewable each year. 

This forest policy has worked out 
fairly well over the vears, and will no 
doubt be followed for years to come. 
There are some drawbacks, not the 
least of which are policies on private 
roads over public lands, disagreement 
as to the equity in the future crop 
if artificially regenerated on Crown 
lands, and other items. 


FOREST CONTROL 

All pulpwood production from gov- 
ernment lands is carried out only 
after cutting plans in detail are ap- 
proved by the provincial Forest Serv- 
ices. In Ontario and Quebec, at least, 
a condition of receiving a license is 
that the lessee will submit a detailed 
forest management plan acceptable to 
the government prior to operating the 
limit and periodically thereafter and 
the right to cut on a continuous basis 
remains dependent on complying with 
the accepted management plan. 
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TRACK-TYPE wood hauler is common in Canada. 


This control of harvesting opera 
tions by the government is very real. 
and operations are quickly closed out 
if they 
ernment 


unacceptabl to the voV 


i 


ECONOMICS 
The pulp and paper industry in 
Canada, predominantly newsprint, is 
dependent upon exports to United 
States for its livelihood. The industry 
is what it is, where it is, as a result 
of United States action. The American 
pulp and paper industry in the north 
ern states, taking cognizance of the 
spruce water 
decided it 


would be good business to convert 


Immense forests and 


power sites in Canada 


their own mills to more profitable 
grades and have newsprint manufac- 
tured in Canada. To make this stick, 
a tariff wall was erected against all 
paper products 

which is tariff-free 


except newsprint, 


Recently there has been a resurg- 
ence in newsprint manufacture in the 
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United States, as methods for utilizing 
Southern pines and other species have 
been developed. The newsprint manu 
facturing industry in the 
United States has a tremendous eco 
nomic advantage over that in Canada 
both in wood cost and in transporta 


southern 


tion cost of raw and finished product 


CLIMATE AND 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Climate in Canada has had a great 
effect on the logging methods that 
have evolved there. Historically, in 
eastern Canada, wood has been cut 
in the late fall and early 
hauled in the winter over frozen roads 
on muskeg and lake ice, and floated 
or driven on lakes and rivers to the 
mills during the summer months. This 
cycle controlled the delivery of wood 


wintel! 


to the mills and the average period 
between felling and utilization by the 
mill was 18 months, 

Today there is a conscious and suc 
cessful effort to reduce the effect of 
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climate nd also reduce 
livery cycle. This 
possible by tech- 
nological d pments in machines 
and met th new road _ build- 
ing and equipment, both 
tracked; led, there is a 
marked ti round operations 
and lar of wood in both 
summel 


the peri 
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coast the union history goes back a 
long ways, in eastern Canada only to 
the second world war. 

Unions are accepted by most man- 
agements and detailed union agree- 
ments cover about 50% of the loggers 
in Canada. While unions tend to claim 
all the credit for the present improved 
conditions in the industry, manage- 
ment deserves most credit. 

Logging is becoming more and 
more an industrial production opera- 
tion and less and less a way of life. 
The passing of the horse from the 
scene has had a great effect in this 
regard. Formerly the pace and produc- 
tive capacity of the horse set the 
tempo of woods work—it tended to be 
somewhat leisurely and was conducted 
in daylight hours only, Now with 
machines setting the pace there is a 
noticeable increase in tempo and ef- 
ficiency as mechanical power takes 
over the more arduous part of logging 
and work day and night, when so 
required. 


METHOD 

Large underdeveloped 
timber, away from centers of popula- 
tion, have necessitated costly develop- 
mental programs for timber harvesting 
—roads, villages, railroads, logging 
camps, fleets of ships, in short all the 
facilities to get men and supplies into 
the forest and pulpwood out of it—all 
at the cost of the pulpwood producer 
in question. This situation exists to a 
limited degree in the New England 
states, but has almost disappeared 


areas. of 


bleached sulfate pulp from eucalyp- 
tus at its newly built mill at Mogi 
Guacu, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Wood pro- 
duction preceded mill operations by 
several months and since it is prin- 
cipally eucalyptus, my remarks will be 
confined to those operations in the 
state of Sao Paulo. 

Brazil, as is well known, is the 
largest South American country, its 
total land area being somewhat in 
excess of the United States excepting 
Alaska. Brazilian settlement preceded 
that of the United States by more than 
a hundred years; yet due to many ad- 
verse factors much of Brazil is. still 
unoccupied. 

Land is still Brazil's greatest re- 
source. There are millons of unoccu- 
pied acres suitable for development 
and there are even larger areas whose 
utilization is certainly in the distant 
future. At the same time, there are 
considerable areas of exhausted agri- 
cultural lands. 

While there are numerous small 
agricultural holdings, the economy is 
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from the Lake States and the Pacific 
Coast. These conditions necessary for 
pulpwood production raise many so- 
cial problems not found elsewhere— 
the abnormal social life of men living 
in large numbers in camps rather than 
at home, susceptibility of men in these 
circumstances to labor disturbances, 
the effect of cyclical operations on 
labor under these conditions. 

Concentration of labor results in 
concentration of logging operations. 
Concentrated logging operations lend 
themselves to the use of high-capacity 
large costly equipment. This is a 
characteristic of Canadian limit pulp- 
wood production today. 

About 34% of the pulpwood pro- 
duced in Canada is purchased from 
other producers by the consuming 
mills. In British Columbia at Vancou- 
ver, there has been an active log 
market, the only one of its kind in 
Canada, but this is declining as a re- 
sult of companies more and more 
doing their own logging. 

In eastern Canada there is no com- 
modity market in pulpwood, Here 
wood is normally purchased through 
brokers or directly from the larger 
pulpwood producers. Usually such 
pulpwood is produced to specification 
after a contract has been signed—it is 
not usually produced by individuals as 
a product to be sold to the highest 
bidder on the open market after it is 
made. It is not produced by profes- 
sional loggers but usually serves as a 
cash crop for farmers who are part- 
time loggers. ro 


essentially plantation operations, many 
of which are very large by our stand- 
ards, with the principal cash and ex- 
port crops being coffee, cotton and 
sugar. 

The southern states, particularly Sao 
Paulo, have supported some industry 
for many years. Much, if not most, 
of it has been developed by Brazilians 
but in recent years many foreign firms, 
first U. S., followed by the Germans, 
British and Italians, have established 
plants in Brazil. These are largely con- 
centered in the state of Sao Paulo 
which is quite well served by rail and 
air transport and is engaged in a high- 
way construction program of consider- 
able magnitude. 

There is a definite shortage of pro- 
fessional and highly skilled industrial 
workers as one might expect in a 
country with an agricultural economy 
but skills are by no means entirely 
lacking. Brazil has attempted more 
labor benefits through legislation than 
we. Its governmental expense is heavy 
due to high administrative costs 
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ONLY MORBARK DEBARKERS PRODUCE CLEAN, 
KNOT-FREE SLABS FOR YOUR CHIP PROGRAM 


a 
th 


a 


i 

Wa. 

e%. 
JRRIER LUMBER CO., WE ENFIELD, ME 
Only MORBARK debarkers have a patented, L-424 completely portable, mounted on 
floating cutterhead, locked in a table be- rubber tires for logs 4 to 20 inches in 
neath the log for positive debarking—winter diameter, up to 20 foot lengths. Model 


jeri, Seniaeasill ax wilewaid: L-32 stationary heavy-duty log debarker, 


for logs from 5 to 32 inches in diameter, 
MORBARK offers two log debarkers. Model all lengths. For details, write or call: 


MORBARK Portable DEBARKER CO. 


WINN, MICHIGAN PHONE 2381 or 2391 
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1g to final installation, Tom Bodden of Jeffrey, John Feldman, Project Engineer of Newport Industries 
f Bearings and Transmission Supply Co., Inc., worked together to plan the wood handling system. 


bin 


tries Division, Heyden Newport 


poration, designed a new system for 


tumps and wood chips. They called 
[ransmission Supply Co., Inc. of Pen- 
1, for help in selecting equipment. 
stributor, in turn, called in the nearby 
r and the three combined their knowl- 
project a task force operation. 


er knew what he wanted. The dis- 
vhere to get it. The Jeffrey materials- 


ert knew the products that would 


Trey 


standard chain, sprockets, takeups 
combination produced the highly 


eying system that now serves New- 


1 plant from woodyard to processing. 


g closely with the planning team was Mechanical Superintendent Byron Campbell. 


This teamwork can help you, too. To get it, just 
call your nearby Jeffrey Distributor. He carries a 
convenient inventory to meet your needs. His men 
are trained to help you on the spot. He is backed 
up with the technical know-how of the local Jeffrey 
engineer. He is at your service. The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, 809 North Fourth Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


ONT Ts 


If it’s conveyed, processed or mined, it’s a job for Jeffrey. 
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coupled with losses in railroad and 
coastal steamship operations. 

The country has experienced severe 
currency depreciation and_ inflation 
due to governmental expenditures in 
excess of tax receipts and heavy over- 
seas purchases of oil, automobiles and 
various manufactured items. 

This has served as both a spur and 
a brake on industrialization, since it 
has resulted in a drive for industries to 
produce the essentials and the lux- 
uries of modern living, to correct the 
imbalance of currency flow and at the 
same time it has prevented the ac- 
cumulation of sound fluid capital 
essential to the financing of such en- 
terprises. One finds it most difficult to 
assess their economic structure and to 
evaluate their problems in our terms 


Champion's Brazilian mill 
is approximately 100 miles north of 
the city of Sao Paulo and lies just 
inside the Tropic of Capricorn at an 
elevation of approximately 1700 feet. 
The climate is very good with rain- 
fall of 50-60 inches per annum, the 
dry season is in the cool period of the 
year, frosts are extremely rare and 
maximum summer temperatures rarely 
exceed 100°. The winters are milder 
and the summers cooler than the ex- 
treme southern United States. 

All of this particular area has been 
settled and occupied for more than 
150 years and the better soils have 
long since been preempted for agricul 
ture. However, much of the poorer or 
third rate soil is capable of producing 
excellent stands of eucalyptus and 
looks promising for Southern pine. 

The principal wood species is euca- 
lyptus, which was introduced about 60 
vears ago. Its culture and management 
have been highly developed by the 
agronomists of the Paulista Railroad. 


They have gone much farther in 


clone selection and development than 
we in this country 

Growth is very rapid. On the bette: 
soils, trees will attain a diameter of 
12 in. and exceed 100 ft. in height in 
12 vears. At 35 years, diameters are 


24 in. or more and heights exceed 
150 ft. 

Brazilian planting measures are 
more intensive than ours. Land _ is 
cleared and clean cultivated before 
planting at a customary 2 meter spac- 
ing. Plantations are cultivated for the 
first two years. Leaf cutting ants must 
also be eliminated. Brazilian tree 
planting partakes more of the nature 
of horticulture than forestry. 


The cutting cycle for fuel wood 
is 5 to 7 years. Eucalyptus sprouts 
abundantly and if the sprouts are 
reduced to 2 to 4 per stump the 
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second cut frequently equals and oc- 
casionally exceeds the first cut 

The vield declines with successive 
later cuts and there is some question 
as to whether or not a fourth cutting 
cycle is worthwhile. Growth varies 
from 1 to 7 cords per acre per annum 
with site and species or strains being 
the principal determining factors. Con 
sequently, yields at time of cut vary 
extremely. Individual cuts will vary 
from 5 to 40 cords per acre 

The original forests and brush lands 
of this portion of Brazil were ex- 
hausted for fuelwood about the time 
eucalyptus was introduced, The prin 
cipal large consumers of wood fuel 
were the railroads, the brickvards, the 
sugar mills and other industries. Sec 
ondary uses are poles pilings CTOSS 
ties and a very limited amount for 
lumber. Charcoal and domestic fuel 
are likewise important items 

The wood is dense and hard be ing 
somewhat in the range of our heavier 
hardwoods. Fuelwood is customarily 
cut in one meter length using only the 
ixe The best cutters make 1 to 1% 
cords per day. It is piled for measure 
ment where 
the railroad or consuming plant by 
truck 

It is difficult to change established 
methods or customs. Our specifications 
call for 2 meter wood, barked in the 


woods, with minimum diameters of 


cut and transported to 


10 centimeters or approximately 4 in 
Eucalyptus barks readily and barking 
consumes about half the labor of cut 
ting Occasionally there is a fuel wood 


smaller material fol 
ind removal of the 


clean-up of the 
lowing the cutting 


pulpwood 


Plantation topography varies 
from level to extremely steep slopes 
on abandoned cottec lands Wood 1S 
either manhandled to the truck road 
or transported there on two-wheeled 
log carts pulled by two vokes of oxen 
and carrying 1 to 1% cubic meters or 
between 4 cord 

tail cars small on these one 
meter gauge railroads and have a 
capacity of 6 to 10 cords. Since rail 
deliveries have proven somewhat un 
certain, we place our major reliance 
on truck delivered wood 

At one time American-made trucks 
were dominant but they are now 
largely supplanted by Brazilian-made 
Mercedes and Fiats of 10 ton capacity 
General Motors and Ford are now 
making trucks in Brazil and may well 


stage a comeback 


There is an abundance of labor 
and currently wages, in terms of U.S. 
dollars, are approximately the same 
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as they were in the southern United 
States prior to World War I, This 
militates heavily against mechaniza 
tion at the present time. 

However, we have already learned 
that we 
rapidly enough with hand labor to 
keep up with production and have 


cannot build woods roads 


consequently employed bulldozers for 
this purpose. Equipment is expensive 
Trucks and tractors cost twice as much 
as they do in the States and idle time 
due to lack of replacement parts and 
repair facilities 
occur, is a further bar to the wide 


when breakdowns 
spread use of machines at present 

We are attempting to introduce the 
Sandvik bow saw but have met with 
the usual resistance accorded a new 
tool and as vet have been unable to 
develop skilled filers essential to the 
use of this tool 

Parana pine is operated in similar 
fashion to eucalyptus except that in 
the pine region the two mah xX cut 
saw, all cutters and no rakers, is the 
felling and bucking tool 


Much of the wood production 
is done by the land owners who em 
ploy cutters and peelers on a piece 
work rate. Oxcart hauling is usually 
on a day labor rate with the land 
lrucking 
is both by contract truckers and by 
plantation trucks with the 
former predominating. The company 


owners supplying the oxen 
ownel 


has a very few trucks of its own 

Professional wood-producing con- 
tractors are comparatively few in our 
territory. We are in the early stages of 
developing such a system. Present 
methods of wood production remind 
one of brickvard and tobacco wood 
production in the lower South during 
the 20's except, of course, that the 
motor truck is of present day vintage. 

Labor is willing but since the aver- 
age Brazilian is much smaller than 
North Americans, they cannot handle 
wood at our rate of labor output. Fore- 
manship is as much or more of a prob- 
lem than here in the States 

It is probable that our first modifica- 
tion of present methods will be to 
introduce the bulldozer for temporary 
road construction since hand labor 
cannot accomplish the job with suffi- 
cient speed, although costs may be 
lower. Next, we must substitute the 
saw for the axe and this will take some 
doing. Further mechanization will be 
slow due to factors discussed earlier. 
The basic problems of organization, 
scheduling and cost control are quite 
in common with ours here in the 
States even though they may appear 
outwardly dissimilar. . 
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RUSSIA 


By Dr. Alex J. Panshin 
Michigan State University 


PANSHIN 

BEFORE DIS lpwood harvest- 
ing and consun n the U.S.S.R. it 
may be helpful to review the forest 
it country. This 

ized in Table 1. 

et Union occupy 
approximately 5 f the total land 
surface 5 million acres. 
Of this acr million are des- 
ignated a: J.” This com- 
pares to 529 mil res so classified 
in the Unit l'wenty-one per- 
cent of 


resources p 
information 
Forests 


forests are in 


European U.S.S vhere the bulk of 
the popul 


centrated, and 
79% are i populated re- 
gions of A 

The forest the Soviet Union 
estimated 2,812 
billion ct od, compared to 
548 billio United States. 
Of this vol t 86% are soft- 
woods an lwoods. In con- 


are said to 


trast, our f rt 69% of coni- 


TABLE 1. Forest 
and U.S.A 
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land and growing stock in the U.S.S.R. 


fers and 31% of hardwoods. 

The distribution of the U.S.S.R. 
forest stock in the fully stocked areas 
by acreage, volume and species is pre- 
sented in Table 2. It should be noted 
that 40% of the stocked forest acreage 
and 38% of timber volume is larch. Of 
other major species, Scotch pine oc- 
cupies 16% of the stocked area and 
represents 20% of volume, spruce 10.6 
of acreage and 14% of volume, Siberian 
nut pine 4.7% of area and 7.7% of vol- 
ume and fir 3.4% and 5.6% of volume. 

The principal hardwood species are 
birch, which occupies 13.5 of the for- 
est area and represents 9.0% of the 
total timber volume, and aspen with 
2.1% of area and 2.1% of volume. Other 
important hardwoods are various spe- 
cies of oak, beech, alder, basswood 
and poplar. 

Most of the larch is found in Siberia, 
while Scotch pine and spruce are dis- 
tributed throughout the coniferous belt 
of the country. This geographic dis- 
tribution of coniferous species has an 
important bearing on present and fu- 
ture location of pulp and paper mills. 


Before new construction of mills 
was started a few years ago, all of 
the pulp and paper capacity in the 
Soviet Union was concentrated in 
European Russia, mostly in the north- 
ern regions and in the Ural mountains. 
The Soviet pulp mills depend almost 
exclusively on spruce for sulfite and 
dissolving pulp, and Scotch pine for 
sulfate pulp as their raw material. As 
far as could be determined from the 
available information, utilization of 
larch for pulping is still in the ex- 
perimental stage; appreciable quanti- 
ties of hardwoods have not been used. 

Considerable interest has been in- 


Ss 


TOTAL 
WOK 


* STOCKED AREAS INCLUDE 


dicated recently in the utilization 
of straw and reed as raw material 
in the agricultural regions of southern 
Ukraine, north Caucasus and northern 
Kazakhstan. Use of reed, which grows 
extensively in the deltas and valleys 
of many southern rivers, is expected 
to increase to more than 3 million tons 
by 1965. A number of small pulp 
mills, with 15 to 60 thousand ton 
annual capacity, are projected in the 
current seven-year plan for this pur- 
pose in the forest deficient regions. 
Output of these mills is expected to 
be 480 thousand tons of pulp a year. 

Considerable attention will also be 
paid to supplementing round pulp 
wood with sawmill residues and chips 
developed from culls and low grade 
timber. 


In planning new capacity 
the stress is placed on integration of 
the various wood-consuming indus- 
tries, so that maximum utilization of 
raw material, including wood residues, 
will result. 

An example of this approach is the 
Bratski wood processing combine in 
western Siberia. The construction of 
this industrial complex began in 1958, 
and it is estimated that it will take 
five years to complete. 

This integrated operation will in- 
clude a large sawmill, a furniture 
factory, a plant for prefabrication of 
houses, a sulfite mill, with a yearly 
capacity of 200 thousand tons of dis- 
solving pulp, a 280 thousand ton liner 
board pulp mill, a particle board mill 
with 100,000 cu. mt. annual output 
and a sulfite alcohol and fodder yeast 
plant. This construction will also in- 
clude a city for at least 100,000 in- 
habitants.!» 7 


NLY THOSE AREAS O 


TIMBER IN EXPLOITABLE VOLUMES. 


species.’ 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of stocked area and volume by 
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Pulpwood Production Machines in Use in 


has maximum 24-in. chain, 3 hp engine. Stand-up frame 
permits operator to work erect and use knee to exert 


pressure on the cut. 


an” ne wae ey Ofe 


TD-T60 CRAWLER tractor with Hiabob 
cable lift and hydraulically-controlled side-winging gears. 
Rubber-tired roadless trailer is attached to center plate 
over tractor transmission. The machine is driven close to 
standing tree, timber cutter fells tree across the trailer 
reach pole, with tractor driver using pike pole to guide 


direction of fall. 


This complex will consume about 
1,400,000 cunits of wood a year, of 
which about 900,000: cunits will be 
used as pulpwood. All of this wood is 
available at a maximum distance of 
200 km (125 miles) from an area of 
some 60,000 sq. km. At least four 
other similar combines are now in the 
planning stage. 

The current production of the Soviet 
pulp and paper industry and the effect 
of new construction and moderniza- 
tion by 1965 is shown in Table 3. 

Though the percentagewise increase 
in production of pulp, paper and board 
is quite impressive, it is less so when 
considered on a per capita basis. Per 
capita consumption of paper and 
board in 1958 in the Soviet Union was 
about 31.0 Ibs., as against 405 Ibs. 
in the United States. 
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TD-T40 CRAWLER tractor, with tilting deck apron, power 


winch behind cab and A-frame fairlead mounted on the 
apron. These four pictures all from Mostovaya tractor and 


truck operation, 190 miles from Moscow. 


te! 


loading boom, 


10 to 12 trees. 


Total consumption of pulpwood 
and the breakdown by species is not 
available. The 1955 consumption of 
wood by pulp mills in the U.S.S.R. 
was reported as about 10 million cu. 
mt., or an equivalent of about 4 mil- 
lion cords. On the basis of known pro- 
duction figures of paper, board and 
dissolving pulp, it may be assumed 
that pulpwood consumption in 1958 


"RODUCTION OUTPUT 


—_ ~ _ 


EXPERIMENTAL tree harvesting machine. Heavy front-end 
knee-action claw grasps tree 8 or 9 ft. above ground and 
fastens cable at this point. A 30-in. hydraulically con- 
trolled circular saw, operating horizontally on knee-action 
steel arm, severs tree. Rear-end winch cable pulls tree 
over top of tractor on toothed log cradle which can hold 


5.5 million cords and in 
1960 perhaps in excess of 6 million 
cords. 

To understand how this pulpwood 
is procured a brief explanation must 
be made of the administrative set-up 
of forest management and forest ex- 
ploitation in the U.S.S.R. 

With the exception of a relatively 
small acreage, comprising less than 


was about 


1958 1965 INCREASE % 


OF 1 
% 


131% 


TABLE 3. Seven-year expansion plan for pulp and paper industry* 
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ABER production and experimental unit, 250 
“Company” village at left; each 

cupied by two families—tliving area per 
kitchen, storage area and one bedroom. 
ectricity but no running water. Wood is 


rubles loss in the next 10 to 15 years. 
Divided responsibilities for reforesta- 
tion and fire protection were other 
serious problems brought about by 
this system.® 

As a result of these difficulties a 
single Main Forest Management Unit 
was created in 1959 in the Russian 
Soviet Federated Republic, the largest 
of the Soviet Republics, in which al- 
most 94% of the total forest area of 
the U.S.S.R. is located. This new or- 
ganization, first tried out in the Lithu- 
anian and Latvian Soviet Republics, 
is subordinated to the Council of 
People’s Economy and is responsible 
for both the management and the 
exploitation of forests. This newest 
move apparently signifies ascendancy 
of the forest exploitation interests over 
those of forest management and con- 
servation. 


A strong trend to mechanization 
of logging, timber transport and tim- 
ber processing is evident in the more 
efficiently operated logging units. For 
instance, the United States delegation 
was told that 90% of what might be 
described as “commercial” timber and 
pulpwood cutting is done with chain 
saws, that wood transportation from 
the forest to concentration yards is 
60% by trucks, 30% by narrow-gauge 
railroad and 10% by tractors, and that 
delivery of pulpwood to the mills was 
50% by water, in rafts containing 2,000 
to 10,000 cords, 30% by mainland 
wide-gauge railroads and 20% by other 
unspecified means.‘ 

Tree length logging prevails in most 
large-scale woods operations; cut trees 
are skidded with tractors or by cable 
system to the landing, where thev are 
loaded either on trucks or narrow 
gauge railroad cars for delivery to 
concentration yards. In some cases 
trees are delivered with tops and all, 
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in others they are topped and limbed 
in the woods. In concentration yards 
tree stems are reduced to lengths de- 
termined by species, quality and in- 
tended use. More conventional pulp- 
wood cutting operations are also in 
existence, but in every instance they 
are organized as camps administered 
by the government. 

The vast majority of the logging 
and pulpwood cutting operations in 
the Soviet Union has no direct tie up 
with the manufacturing plants, i-e., 
they are merely suppliers of raw for- 
est products. There is a recent trend, 
however, toward partial integration of 
logging and manufacturing operations 
by setting up manufacturing facilities, 
such as box shook or house prefabrica- 
tion plants at the lower (concentra- 
tion) yards. In the newest installa- 
tions, such as the Bratski combine, 
complete integration of woods and 
plant operations is contemplated. 


The stumpage prices charged 
to the logging units, and the prices 
paid by the pulp mills for pulpwood 
and other raw materials are estab- 
lished by a central government agency 
ind therefore these costs have little 
or no relation to the actual costs in- 
curred by the individual operations. 

One aspect of this system of pricing 
is that cost of raw materials represents 
more than one-half of the total pro- 
duction expenditures at pulp mills. 
These costs have been increasing in 
many plants due to a large extent to 
the cost of pulpwood transportation 
from remote regions. 

For instance, an example is cited 
of the Kaliningrad pulp mill which 
lost 48.9 million rubles in 1958 mainly 
because of the cost of reloading pulp- 
wood in water transportation used by 
this mill. The result was that cost of 
1 cu. mt. of wood transported by wa- 


used for heating and cooking. Ciear cutting operation 
(right) in forest consisting of 40% spruce, 55% aspen, 
5% Scotch pine. About 800 cu. m. of tree-length wood 
are cut per day, of which 10% (32 cords) is spruce pulp- 
wood. At right is G. |. Mastobayev, director. 
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ter exceeded that of rail transportation 
for the same distance.” 

It is notable that in the 1958 fiscal 
year 49% of all pulp and paper mills 
in the U.S.S.R. lost 646.5 million 
rubles, while the remaining 51% made 
669.6 million rubles, resulting in a net 
gain of only 23.1 million rubles (about 
2.31 million dollars) .* 

In addition to the high cost of raw 
material, additional reasons for losses 
sustained by pulp mills, chargeable to 
pulpwood, were: diversion of pulp- 
wood for fuel, prevalence of knife 
barkers, resulting in losses of up to 
20% of wood, and high incidence of 
hand labor in handling pulpwood. 


Productivity of an average woods 
worker had increased from 0.34 cords 
a day in 1940 to only 0.36 in 1955. 
With introduction of mechanization it 
may be assumed that the output per 
worker has improved. 

In one completely mechanized 
woods operation visited by the Ameri- 
can delegation in the summer of 1959 
the “norm” established on a_ piece 
work basis was about 2% cords per 
man-day.* However, workers in this 
camp were Finns and the camp was 
rated most efficient in the region. 

It must also be noted that in this 
case production refers to the tree 
lengths, which must be further proc- 
essed at the lower yard, and that only 
a part was converted to pulpwood. 

All the labor in the forest products 
industries is on a piece work basis. A 
central government agency sets the 
work quotas for each task, as well as 
the base pay. If the work quota is met 
a bonus is paid. An additional bonus 
is also paid for over-fulfilling the base 
quota, by an individual, the crew and 
by the entire production unit. 

An example of how this system 
works was given to the American dele- 
gation at one logging operation.’ As- 
suming that a certain number of cubic 
meters of timber cut per day for a six- 
man crew is the base work quota, 
each man then receives a 20% bonus 
if this quota has been met. For every 
additional cubic meter of timber pro- 
duced the crew receives one and one- 
half times the base rate. 

In addition, if the monthly produc- 
tion quota for the entire camp has 
been met, a further bonus is paid to 
every worker in the camp. A still fur- 
ther bonus is possible. This is paid to 
the camp which rates first among com- 
parable units in the region for any 
given quarter of the year. An addi- 
tional 112,000 rubles, for instance, 
had been received by this particular 
camp, for being first in production for 
the second quarter of the year. 


Pyramiding of bonus payments 
makes it difficult to arrive at a real 
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PULPWOOD STORAGE at Kondropod Newsprint Mill, Karelian Soviet Republic. 
Spruce pulpwood is rafted, cut to 1.25 m. lengths and barked in eight drum 
barkers. Land storage is provided for winter supply. Daily consumption is 800 
cu. m. (314 cords), expected to rise to 2,500 cu. m. (980 cords) by 1965. 


wage scale for any given classification 
of labor. The earnings of every worke 
are subject to wide fluctuation, since 
in most instances his take-home pay 
depends not only on his personal per- 
formance but also that of his crew 
and the entire working unit 

The picture is complicated still fur- 
ther by the fact that the workers may 
share in the so-called “profit” made 
by the camp or the plant. Again a 
government agency sets the base price 
for a given item produced or manu- 
factured. The “profit” then for a pro- 
duction unit becomes the difference 
between the base prices and the oper- 
ation costs. A certain percent of that 
goes into the director's discretionary 
fund that could be used for a variety 
ot purposes, 1nc luding improvement of 
the workers’ housing, recreational and 
medical benefits, and paid vacations 

Information received by the Ameri 
can delegation, and confirmed by the 
Cenadian group which visited the 
Soviet Union in November 1959, in- 
dicates that the basic wages for woods 
labor range from 800 to 1,200 rubles 
($80 to $125) a month for unskilled 
and 2.500 or more rubles ($250 and 
up) a month for skilled. Supervisory 
staff receives a base salary of 2,000 to 
3,000 rubles ($200 to $300) a month. 
In every case, however, opportunity 
exists for incentive bonuses that may 
augment basic wages and salary.! 


Some conclusions are justified 
from personal observations and data 
collected by the United States and 
Canadian delegations and information 
available in the Soviet publications. 

(1) Forest resources ot the U.S.S.R. 
contain an estimated 2,812 billion cu. 
ft. of timber, 86% of which are soft- 
woods suitable for pulping. However, 
77% of this timber volume is in the 
sparsely populated Asian regions, and 
38% of it is larch, a species not yet 
used for pulping to any extent. 
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(2) Present pulpwood consumption 
in the U.S.S.R., based on the known 
pulp and paper figures, is probably 
about 6 million cords. Assuming that 
expansion of this industry, now in the 
planning stage, will be on schedule, 
raw material requirements should al- 
most double by 1965. 

(3) The principal species used for 
pulpwood in the Soviet Union are 
spruce and Scotch pine. Small quanti- 
ties of hardwoods, principally aspen, 
are also used. The future plans call 
for utilization of larch, and increased 
use of hardwoods and wood residues. 
Considerable quantities of reed and 
straw will be utilized in the regions 
deficient in forest resources 

(4) A trend toward mechanization 
of all woods operations is in evidence. 
Division of administrative responsibili 
ties, low labor productivity in the 
woods and inefficiency of transporta 
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piece rate basis, and are augmented 
by bonuses based on productivity. 
(7) Since forest resources and all 
phases of production and scheduling 
are regulated by the government, the 
decision to offer pulpwood and pulp 
and paper products on the world mar- 
kets also rests with the government. 


Primary areas of concern 
to the conference related to the avail- 
ability of sufficient capital investment, 
an adequate pool of trained personnel, 
and the availability of fibrous material 
supply to meet the projected needs of 
the region through the years 1965 and 
1975. The latter aspect, to which sub- 
stantial discussion and study were de- 
voted, is the one to which I will devote 
my attention. 

Quite obviously any appraisal of the 
adequacy of raw material supply can 
be meaningful only within the con- 
text of expected consumption require- 
ments for the products based on the 
resource. It is appropriate, therefore, 
to refer briefly to a few of the perti- 
nent statistics about the area. 

Currently, for the region as a whole, 
there is an extremely low consump- 
tion of paper and paperboard now at 
a level of approximately 1% kg per 
capita compared with a world average 
of approximately 22 kg, and particu- 
larly in sharp contrast to current con- 
sumption in the United States of ap- 
proximately 200 kg per capita. 

The total consumption in Asia and 
the Far East now is at a level of ap- 
proximately 6% million metric tons, 
with projections of estimated future 
consumption aggregating eleven mil- 
lion metric tons by 1965, and a level 
of 25 million metric tons reasonably 
to be expected by the year 1975. 

This latter figure, incidentally, in- 
dicates that the region’s requirements 
for 1975 would be roughly equal to 
the pre-war consumption of paper and 
paperboard of the entire world. 

It should be noted that some of the 
delegates from the countries in the 
region regarded these estimates as be- 
ing on the conservative side in light 
of fairly large-scale governmental 
plans to raise educational standards 
and literacy rates with attendant needs 
for substantially increased supplies of 
paper. 

It was against this backdrop that the 
appraisal of the region’s anticipated 
fiber needs was made. Information 
available disclosed that the Far East 
region has a somewhat limited and 
scattered reserve of coniferous forests, 
the fiber resource which has fed the 
spectacular expansion of the pulp and 
paper industry in the industrialized 
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If expedient for political reasons, these 
products in quantities sufficient to un- 
settle international markets, and at 
prices not related to the actual costs, 
could be offered at any time. This 
could be done, however, only at the 
expense of maintaining low domestic 
per capita consumption. + 


regions, and on which the industry, 
over the world as a whole, still de- 
pends for some 90% of its virgin fiber. 
Though this lack may have impeded 
it certainly has not preventéd, a sub- 
stantial growth in the pulp and paper 
industry in Asia and Oceania. 


The list of fibrous materials 
actually being processed into paper 
in the Far Eastern region is longer 
and more varied than in any other 
region in the world. Asian skill and 
tradition, assisted often by Western 
technology, have led to the establish- 
ment of many important modern in- 
dustrial installations, making use of 
bamboo, various other grasses, tropical 
and temperate hard woods, sugar cane 
waste, rice straw, and a wide mis- 
cellany of other argicultural residues. 

Several of the many background 
papers of the conference noted that 
the level of technology related to pulp- 
ing agricultural fibers and other fast 
growing fibers, such as reeds, is ap- 
proaching the level of technology of 
wood pulping. They conceded that 
while the trend toward greater utiliza- 
tion of agricultural fibers is world 
wide, it clearly is most evident in areas 
such as the Far Eastern region, where 
the traditionally used pulpwood varie- 
ties are not available in adequate 
quantities. 

With specific reference to the avail- 
ability of various fibrous raw mate- 
rials, the following general conclusions 
were reached: 

Woop. The prospects of supplies of 
short fibered wood pulp were gen- 
erally better than long fibered pulp 
from conifers, but pulpwood from ex- 
isting mixed tropical forests would in 
many cases be more expensive than 
such alternative raw materials as ba- 
gasse or rice straw. It was also likely 
to cost more than pulpwood from ex- 
isting or potential plantations of indi- 
genous or exotic fast growing species. 
It was felt, however, that tropical 
forests desirably should be studied 
further with a view to increasing their 
productivity of pulpable species with 
the possibility in mind also of greater 
utilization of wood residues. 

BAMBoo. It was felt that bamboo 
pulp was likely still to be the main 
substitute for coniferous chemical 
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pulp, because in countries where both 
were available, bamboo would often 
be cheaper than pine. It was noted 
that resources for large-scale expan- 
sion of pulp production, were avail- 
able in south Asia and continental 
South East Asia; with the largest un- 
tapped source, capable of yielding 
several million tons a year, being 
bamboo from Burma. The feeling was 
also expressed that bamboo from arti 
ficial plantations might prove even 
cheaper than that from natural stands. 

Grasses. Reference was made to the 
fact that the region currently contains 
many grasses and reeds which are 
suitable as pulping material. It ap- 
peared, however, that further investi- 
gation of the economics of their utili- 
zation would be necessary. 

BaGassE. The conclusion was 
reached that over most of the region, 
bagasse was likely to be the cheapest 
short-fibered material available in 
large quantities, as a result of which 
a considerable expansion of bagasse 
pulping was foreseen. 

Straw. It appears that straw is not 
likely to become an important raw 
material in the overall supply of the 
region but is, however, seemingly 
capable of supporting a limited expan- 
sion in small and medium sized mills 
in continental and insular South East 
Asia and in Taiwan. 


The main conclusions 
reached, after a substantially detailed 
analysis of the various fibrous raw ma- 
terials, were: 

(1) Overall potential supplies of 
raw material are more than sufficient 
to cover estimated needs up to 1975 
and even beyond. 

(2) 


Each sub-region seems capable 
of satisfying its own needs, with the 
possible exception of East Asia. 

(3) Except in East Asia, raw ma- 
terials could be made available at 
prices comparing favorably with those 
in western countries 


(4) Three outstanding sources of 
supply exist; the untapped bamboo 
reserves in Burma; the industrial ba- 
gasse in South and East Asia, and 
existing and possible future planta- 
tions of broad leaved and coniferous 
species in continental and 
South East Asia and East Asia. 

In light of the emphasis which has 
been placed on the utilization of agri- 
cultural fibers there might be some 
interest in extracts from a paper sub- 
mitted by the Russian delegation to 
the conference which dealt in some 
length with the utilization of reed and 
other annual plant growth in their 
manufacture of pulp and paper. Inci- 
dentally, while Russia is not a member 
nation of the FAO, it does participate 
in the work of the Economic Commis- 


insular 
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Extract from ‘‘Forestry in Japan’’—Production Technique 


LOGGING : 
Summer logging during April to November is common in the southern part of 
the country. Logging in summer facilitates the peeling off of sugi and also the 
seasoning of logs. Winter logging during December to March is common in the 
northern snowy regions and has certain advantages, some of which are: 
(1) Snow transportation is available. 
2) Disease and insect attack, also distortion and cracking due to drying, are 
minimized. 


( 


(3) Decay, especially in broadleaf trees, is largely prevented 

(4) Surplus labor in the farming slack season is available. 

In large-scale enterprises, logging operations are done throughout the year. 

In man-power felling, 90% of woodsmen use both an ax and a saw, and in 
power saw felling, it is only 10%. Most power saws are chain saws and recently 
the direct-drive system is more common. 

SKIDDING 

The prevailing skidding practice is 80% of manpower with hook, wood sledge, 
and snow sledge and 10% of skidding machine and tractor, and 10% by cattle. 
Since skidding by cattle on the ground causes log damage and requires heavy 
and dangerous labor and is likely influenced by weather, recently the mechanical 
skidding has begun to be widely used, and particularly the small skidding ma- 
chine is more common which helps the larger machine in the operation. The 
tractor is also commonly used on the mild slope cut-over tract. 

LOG TRANSPORTATION 

Floating and rafting by stream flow was widely used some years ago, but 
has gradually diminished because of blocking of water courses by dam construc- 
tion. Also transportation by oxen carts is replaced by cable way, tracks, forest 
railway, and trucks. The percentage of these operations is 22% by cattle, 76% 
by machines, and 2% by hydraulic power. 

In transportation by mechanical power, cable ways in small-scale operation 
and tracks and forest railways in large-scale operation have been used but re- 
cently regardless of the magnitude of the operation, cable ways and trucks are 
widely used. Particularly, truck hauling is more available on highways and is 
expected to be more common in future. The existing tracks and forest railways 
are being replaced by trucks. 

TIMBER STORAGI 

Man-power has been widely used in other timber yards than the large-scale 
vard but recently in order to attain the higher efficiency of storing operation and 
intensive utilization of the yard, various machines particularly portable cranes 
and log-loaders are extensively introduced. 





sion for Asia and the Far East 

In the paper submitted by the 
USSR, reference was made to its 
newly announced seven-year plan 
under which several mills will be built 
in the 1960-65 period, with the manu- 
facture of pulp, paper and paperboard 
from reed. These are substantial oper- 
ations, one of which is planned for an 
annual production of 170,000 tons of 
paperboard and _¥ still 
140,000 tons annually 


In their paper, the economics of the 


another for 


utilization of reed in contrast to pulp- 
wood is set forth as follows: 

“The average reed harvest being 
ten tons per hectare and the pulp 
yield comprising 60%, one hectare of 
reed jungle furnishes the raw stuff 
for six tons of corrugated container 
board. With an annual timber growth 
of two cubic meters, approximately 
0.6-0.7 tons of pulp may be produced 
per hectar 


“Hence reed jungles are far more 


productive than forests. The high 
natural productivity of reed indicates 
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the possibility of artificial cultivation 
on specially organized plantations 

“Calculations have shown _ that, 
harvested mechanically, the one ton 
of reed costs no more than a cubic 
meter of wood. 

“Considering that one ton of cor- 
rugated board takes three cubic 
meters of hardwood, or two tons of 
reed, the outlay on raw material will 
be 30% less with the latter than the 
former. The construction outlay on 
pulp and paper mills on reed is also 
considerably lower than on wood.” 

While it is hardly to be expected 
that the pulpwood procurement tech 
niques and methods of the U.S. will 
not have valid and more _ intensive 
application in the years to come in the 
Asian area, it is likely that a somewhat 
more varied pattern of procurement 
of the industry’s fibrous raw material 
will emerge. 

Such developments, therefore, un- 
questionably also would have some 
implications of interest to our own 
domestic industry e 
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D. B. DeMERITT 
Dead River Co. 
Bangor, Me. 

C. S. HERR 
Brown Company 
Berlin, N.H. 

R. V. Lea 
Diamond National Corp. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

W. M. McKay 
Eastern Fine Pulp & Paper 
Div., Standard Packaging Corp. 
Bangor, Me. 

J. T. MAINEs 
Great Northern Paper Co. 
Bangor, Me. 

I’. E. PEARSON, JR. 
Eastern Pulp Wood Co. 
Calais, Me. 


Southeastern Region 

W. J. BrincEs, Jr. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 

C. E. MATHEWSON 
St. Marys Kraft Corp. 
St. Marys, Ga. 

W. D. SmitH 
Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 
Foley, Fla. 

L. A. WHITTLE 
Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co. 
Brunswick, Ga. 


Southwestern Region 

R. M. BuckKLey 
East Texas Pulp & Paper Co. 
Silsbee, Texas 

A. G. Curtis 
Gaylord Container Div. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Bogalusa, La. 

T. W. EARLE 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 
Savannah, Ga. 

S. K. Hupson 
Container Corp. of America 
Brewton, Ala. 

R. W. Law 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
West Monroe, La. 


Western Region & At Large 
G. W. ABEL 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
R. R. EpGar 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. 
Calhoun, Tenn. 
H. V. Harr 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Deferiet, N.Y. 
R. E. HAyNEs 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


New Bern, N.C. 

L. J. KuGELMAN 
International Paper Co. 
New York, N.Y. 
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A. W. NELSON, JR. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

B. L. ORELL 
Weyerhaeuser Co 
Tacoma, Wash. 

C. V. SAHLIN 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
Bellingham, Wash. 

K. A. SWENNING 
Scott Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Officers 1961-62 


President 


D. E. HEss 
The Glatfelter Pulp Wood Co. 
Spring Grove, Penna. 


Vice-Presidents 
L. J. KuGELMAN 
International Paper Co 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 
A. G. Curtis 
Gaylord Container Div. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Bogalusa, La. 


Staff—Main Office of APA 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
W. S. BROMLEY 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Telephone: MU 7-2272 


Manager of Policy Programs and 
Forester 
W. C. HAMMERLE 


Manager of Technical Programs and 
Forest Engineer 
]. S. HENSEL 


Office Manager 
EvizABeETH C. HopceEs 


Staff Field Offices 
Southern Office 
J. A. HoLexamp, Forest Engineer 
112 N. Anniston St. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
Telephone: CH 5-3103 
Northeastern Office 
D. A. Swan, Forest Engineer 
533 Forest Ave. 
Portland, Me. 
Telephone: SP 3-344] 
Lake States and Western Office 
J. S. HeENsEL, Forest Engineer 
205% Grand Ave. 
Wausau, Wis. 
Telephone: VI 2-347] 
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Appalachian Office 


J. A. ALtMaN, Forest Engineer 
2524 Hanover Ave 
Roanoke, Va. 

Telephone: DI 2-2824 


Legal Counsel 


DUNNINGTON, BARTHOLOW & MILLER 
161 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Washington Representative 


T. H. MULLEN 
711 Fourteenth St., NW 
Washington, D.C 


Standing Committees 


Standing Committees are set up to 
function as advisory groups in the 
APA program. In their respective fields 
of interest and responsibility they 
study the problems involved and rec- 
ommend solutions and courses of 
action to the Board of Directors, Offi- 
cers, and Staff regarding matters af- 
fecting the Association in particular 
and the Industry in general. The 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of all 
current Standing 
shown below: 


Committees are 


Executive Committee 
D. E. Hess, Chairman 

The Glatfelter Pulp Wood Co. 

Spring Grove, Penna. 

.. J. KuGELMAN, Vice-Chairman 

International Paper Co 

220 East 42nd St. 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Between meetings of the Board of 
Directors, the Executive Committee, 
consisting of nine members of and 
appointed by the Board, may exercise 
all of the powers of the Board of 
Directors subject only to its approval 
and supervision. Responsibilities in- 
clude passing on recommendations on 
all questions of policy and any major 
decisions regarding Association  fi- 
nances or assessments. 


Technical Program Committee 


W. M. MacConnacuie, Chairman 

Northwest Paper Co. 

Cloquet, Minn. 

W. D. Smit, Vice-Chairman 

Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 

Foley, Fla. 

APA’s Technical Program provides 
for exchange of ideas on better meth- 
ods and machines in growing, harvest- 
ing, logging, and utilizing pulpwood. 
It includes pertinent research projects 
and the activities of the APA Regional 
Technical Committees. 

Safety and Training Program Com. 


C. S. Herr, Chairman 
Brown Company 
Berlin, N. H. 
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\. L. BENNETT, Vice-Chairman 

New York and Pennsylvania Co 

Johnsonburg, Penna 

APA's Safety and Training Program 
is designed to help producers and fore- 
men of pulpwood logging operations 
in training workers properly so that 
they may work safely and effectively 


Statistics Program Committee 


R. C. BARTENBROCK, Chairman 

The Mead Corp 

Chillicothe, Ohio 
H. L Beacu, Vice-Chairman 

Oxford Paper Co 

Rumford, Me 

APA's Statistical Program provides 
current details and periodic reports on 
receipts, consumption, and inventories 
of pulpwood 


Forest Management Program 
Committee 


D. B. DeMerirr, Chairman 

The Dead River Co 

6 State Street 

Bangor, Me 
G. B. AMipon, Vice-Chairman 

Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co 

International Falls, Minn. 

APA’s Forest Management stresses 
the exchange of ideas of policies and 
management of industry forest lands: 
provides for cooperation with conse1 


vation agencies; and coordinates infor- 


Let our engineers discuss your 


needs with you. 


. 


mation, policies and action on other 
industry-wide problems 
forestry. 


concerning 


Legislative Program Committee 


K. A. Swenninc, Chairman 

Scott Paper Co. 

International Airport 

Philadelphia, Penna 
A. W. NELson, Jr., Vice-Chairman 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Hamilton, Ohio 

APA’s Legislative Program enables 
the Association to sound out and pre- 
sent the views of the Pulpwood Indus 
try on pertinent national issues, legis- 
lation and regulations, and to keep 
members informed as to state legisla- 
tion of significance to the industry. 


Technical Committees 


The six regional Technical Commit- 
tees consist of representatives of mem- 
bers operating within the region con- 
cerned. They serve to encourage and 
promote industry-wide circulation and 
exchange of ideas, research and infor- 
mation the development 
and improvement of present and fu- 
ture techniques and equipment useful 
In growing and harvesting pulpwood. 

The current Chairmen and Vice 
Chairmen are: 


respecting 


LET WILLIAMS BUILD YOUR 
WOOD GRAPPLES! 

Broad experience in building all 

kinds of grapples for the paper in. 

dustry means Williams can design 


the exact type of grapple to meet 
your requirements. 


i) 


Over 50 years-quality grapples, clamshell and draghine buchels 


(@) WILLIAMS BUCKET DIVISION 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 


113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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| N.C. Turrie, Chairman 
Hammermill Paper Co. 


’ Erie, Penna. 
Lj n 0 a di n 9 at Eastern wood ya rd | A. P. Swayne, Vice-Chairman 
| Hiwassee Land Co. (Bowaters) 
Etowah, Tenn. 
Lake States 
U , Seon ; | F. N. Frxmer, Chairman 
J sing split rrangement shown, this AMERICAN crane with | Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
40-foot boom handles 7/2 tons (2% units) of wood in a single lift. As a result, | Mosinee, Wis. 
this wood iloads cars or trucks in a few short minutes. Not only T. R. Powe, Vice-Chairman 
is yard hand speeded ... but supplier relationships are improved. Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
That’s because truckers spend less time unloading at the mill, | Neenah, Wis. 
have more ( make added hauls from the woods. Northwestern 


how AMERICAN crane speeds | meni 


It will pay y ook into the mobility and fast-handling of | G. A. Pesez, Chairman 

AMERICAN self-propelled cranes for pulp handling .. . International Paper Co. 

capacities 60 tons. AMERICAN also offers you a Glens Falls, N.Y. 

complete size ve of crawler, locomotive, and pedestal- Joune BORK, Vice-Chairman 

4 ie ‘ “a Brown Company 

mounted c1 No other single source offers you Berlin, N.H. : 

this wide choice of pulp-handling equipment. It means | ‘ 

you can look to us for unbiased recommendations, x Southeastern 

from men wh v your industry. Why not 3 ‘ W. D. Smiru, Chairman 

call in your AMERICAN distributor | Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 

today — while u're thinking Foley, Fla. 

: * | E. P. Davis, Vice-Chairman 
Rayonier Inc. 
Fernandina Beach, Fla. 


about it k things over. 


Southwestern 


AMERICAN . : Fi S. K. Hupson, Chairman 


Container Corp. of America 
Brewton, Ala. 
D. M. Dyer, Vice-Chairman 
AMERICAN HO , : | Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. 


and DOEMr 


SS aoa nod | Calhoun, Tenn. 
Western 


R. L. DeLonc, Chairman 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
1019 Pacific Ave. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

A. J. Sanpoz, Vice-Chairman 
International Paper Co. 
Longview, Wash. 


Membership and Subscriptions 


Any individual or organization in- 

terested in receiving American Pulp- 

| wood Association publications may do 

| so either through membership or sub- 

| scriptions. Membership is confined to 

bona fide producers, dealers, and con- 

sumers of pulpwood in the United 

States. Subscriptions to American 

| Pulpwood Association material are 

available to those who do not qualify 

for membership: e.g., producers, deal- 

| ers, or consumers of pulpwood outside 

| the United States, those engaged in 

other forest products industries, equip- 

| ment manufacturers or dealers, public 

foresters, forestry students, etc. Details 

| as to cost of membership and _ sub- 

scriptions are available from the Asso- 

os ph a 2 ciation office at 220 East 42nd Street, 
Spec AEo Se | New York 17, New York. Telephone: 


oP 


ci = Ps MU 7-2272. 
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The cost-saving way to handle 


pulpwood and small saw logs 


Ik you load, unload, stack, or lift-carry timber weigh- 
ing up to 3500 lbs, you’ll be money ahead 3 ways by 
handling with a Case 310 Utility Log-loader: 


First: costs less to buy 
Second: costs less to operate and maintain 
Third: costs you less when it “sits-idle” 


Husky, quality-built Case 310 Utility Loader costs 
less initially because power and lift capacity are “just 
right” for medium-weight jobs . . . you don’t pay extra 
for over-size “iron” and capacity you don’t need. 310 
is less expensive to operate and maintain, too, because 
it has a small appetite for fuel, requires fewer and 
smaller parts for repairs. Your lower investment auto- 
matically cuts cost of insurance and other fixed 
charges. And when your 310 “sits idle” in bad weath- 
er or off-season, you can figure the “cost” as little as 
40% of that for over-size rigs. 


Powered by high-torque Case gasoline or diesel en- 
gine, the 310 gives you 5815-lbs pull-power to start 
and skid a string of logs in rough territory ...or to 
dig its fork under a pile of timber and pick up a 3500-lb 
load. Tractor reverses quickly with shuttle shift... 
turns short smoothly, with power always on both 
tracks. Log fork rolls back 23° at ground, lifts 9’5” 
high, reaches 67” ahead of tractor, discharges easily 
onto trucks or piles at 7’9” high. 


Why not find out how 310 will work on your show? 
Call the Case Dealer and ask for free demonstration: 
or send coupon for detailed information. 
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WOODLAND SPECIAL TRACTOR 


This load-lugging Case 310 tractor is available for work in heavy 
brush as drawbar unit, or with choice of four wide-mount dozer 
blades. Equipment includes grille and engine gvord, brush 
bumpers, front weight, crankcase guard, transmission guard, 
track guards, open mud and snow 

grousers. Hydrauvlic-operated winch 

gives you 12,000-Ib line-pull... 

winching, holding, or free 

spooling “on the fly"’ or 

standing. Holds 123’ of %,” 

to 277’ of %" cable... 

fairlead optional. 
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J. 1. CASE COMPANY 
Dept. E1791, Racine, Wis. 


Send free information on Case 310 machines: 


_] 3500-lb Log-loader 
] Woodland special 


Position 


CU-L-278 
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REVIEW OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
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In short 


finances have been improved during 
the past year. We hope to fill the va- 
cancy created during the year by the 
resignation of Jefferson Keith, who is 
now Manager-Director of the Pressed 
Metals Institute in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jobloads and responsibilities will need 
to be realigned during this next year. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments that occurred during 1960 was 
the action of 17 pulp and paper com- 
panies in the southeast who pooled 
their interests in increasing the effi- 
ciency of pulpwood production in that 
area to form the Sdéuthern Pulpwood 
Production Research Project of the 
American Pulpwood Association. The 
research work for this project is being 
done by the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute. The industry organization, pro- 
motion of interest and the financing 
aspects of this project have been han- 
dled through the American Pulpwood 
Association. 

Members of the new administration 
in Washington state that conditions 
will get worse before they get better. 
If this prediction proves to be true 
and if the timing of better conditions 
as visualized by the majority of econo- 


mists is correct, we should be headed 
for, or in the midst of, a real boom in 
our industry by the time our Associa- 
tion convenes again next year. 

The activities of our standing com- 
mittees and regional technical commit- 
tees in guiding our five major pro- 
grams during 1960 are covered sepa- 
rately. 


Technical Program 


The APA Technical Program covers 
three major areas of activity: (1) Re- 
gional Technical Committee meetings; 
(2) Special action projects, usually of 
a technical nature, designed to help 
solve current production problems; 
and (3) Publishing of Technical Re- 
leases. Our four Forest Engineers de- 
vote a majority of their time to this 
phase of the program. The year 1960 
marked the twelfth year of this par- 
ticular program. During this period 
too, there has been a steady growth 
of activities by the various committees. 
The Technical Releases prepared pri- 
marily by APA Forest Engineers and 
issued in 1960 are listed on this page. 
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selected for coverage at each meeting 
of the Technical Committees reveals 
1960 problems and areas of interest 
as follows: 


June 


Aug 


Section, 


Appalachian racto1 


May— Management of Scandi 
Company Lands I 

October—Trucking and Woodyard 
Handling of Long Pulpwood 


Intensive 
caster 


and Me 


Symposium on 


Northeast 


Industrial Forestry Practices 
Trucking 
Meeting—Woodlands 
Application of Small 
Application of 
Methods To 
Development 


Joint 
CP&PA 
s For Le 
avian 


1 North 


ist 


Logging 


America 


of the Chip Program in the Northeast; 


chnic al Loading Methods 


Southeast 


April—Wood Supply and Improved 
Production Costs—Long-Length Pulp 
wood Vs. Shortwood Production 

November—Long-Length Pulpwood 
Logging—Technical Review 


Lake 
Motorcade 


Region, 


States 


Through The Ap 
Visiting Member 


April 


palachian 
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Southeastern Technical Committee—May, 1960 
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Cordwood Volume By Weight 

Chip Quality Control And Measurement 
APA Policy And Action Pertinent Leg 
Appalachian Technical Committee—October, 1960 
60-P 31 


~ 
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Let’s Cut Pulpwood Long 

Results Of Producer Survey And Mill 
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Length Pulpwood 
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Technical Committee—November, 
Outside Chip Storage 
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ton—Company Harvesting Crews On Com- 
yany Lands 


Pneumatic Conveying Equip 
Automation Possibilities 
Storage Of Pine And Hard- 
In Arkansas And North Louisiana 

By Weight 
Production 
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Survey As Viewed By 


1960 


at Catawba, 
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; For Maximum 
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id By Weight— 
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Logging and 


wt 


the Technical 
1960 Regional 
Meetings is pub- 


ional meetings, 


| Committees fre- 


‘ther activities 


for the mutual interest of members 
and for the benefit of the industry. 


Safety and Training Program 


The Safety and Training Program 
of the Association has been most ac- 
tive during the past year. We are con- 
tinuing our efforts to make headway 
toward an improved safety record for 
our industry. 

Several of the Regional Technical 
Committees are continuing the use of 
envelope Safety Flyers and Posters. 
The Lake States is now distributing 


their third annual series, the Southeast ° 


their first, and the Northeast has the 
matter under consideration. 

In the Northeast, a third series of 
Safety Training Conferences is being 
held during the Spring of 1961. These 
conferences are aimed at the inde- 
pendent pulpwood producers and 
company personnel normally not in- 
cluded in the Technical Committee 
Meetings. 

Basically, the Association and the 
entire pulpwood industry, along with 
other industries, is interested in pro- 
moting safety as a method of increas- 
ing production not just for safety’s 
sake. 





Pulpwood to Paper... faster! 


e Owen Pulpwood Grapples shorten the 
time between raw material and income- 
producing finished product. Reasons: 
gger load capacity ... speed of operation 
... low maintenance. Prompt service 


to 


through ample inventory on 


new equipment and parts. 


Special 
pulpwood 
bulletin on 

request, 


Statistics Program 


Our statistical program both im- 
proved and broadened in coverage 
during 1960. Participation in our pulp- 
wood reporting now consists of 193 
mills, which represents about 95% of 
the total pulpwood consumption in the 
United States. The number of south- 
ern mills reporting statistics for our 
Weekly Pulpwood Summary have in- 
creased to 62. 

The Second Supplement to the 
Pulpwood Statistical Review, pub- 
lished in May 1958, was published 
and distributed in November of 1960. 
The Second Supplement included a 
summary of our monthly (by states) 
and quarterly pulpwood reports for 
1959. 


Forest Management Program 


In addition to consideration and 
recommendations on technical phases 
of legislation introduced in Congress 
with respect to the conservation, pres- 
ervation and use of natural resources 
affecting public and private forest 
lands, the APA Forest Management 
Program was concerned with five 
items of primary interest: (1) “The 
Program for National Forests”; (2) 
work with the Forest Industries Coun- 
cil; (3) Small Woodland Ownership 
Programs; (4) Industry policy on for- 
est recreation; and (5) Pulpwood In- 
dustry Facts booklet. 


Program for National Forests 

Following through on its previous 
actions with respect to the “Program 
for National Forests” presented by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to Congress 
in 1959, the staff conferred with the 
Forest Service seeking more recogni- 
tion of pulpwood in forest survey re- 
leases and reports, more emphasis on 
pulpwood sales on National Forests 
and less comparison of 25% fund pay- 
ments, road and fire control expendi- 
tures as justification for federal owner- 
ship. These are items of continuing 
interest and activity. 


Forest Industries Council 

Active interest and participation was 
continued in the meetings and activi- 
ties of the Forest Industries Council. 
Support was accorded to the develop- 
ment of policy statements dealing 
with: (a) development of wilderness 
and forest recreation areas; (b) limi- 
tation of government forest land ac- 
quisition; (c) assistance in obtaining 
industry representatives on the Forest 


BUCKET COMPANY 


BREAKWATER AVENUE + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES Wew York - Philadelphia - Chicago - Berkeley Calitorma 


Research Advisory Committee of the 
Department of Agriculture; (d) rec- 
ommendations of the FIC forest pest 
committee pertaining to the need for 


t Lauderdale F da 


SOUTHERN CORPORATION © Charleston, S. C. 
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studying the benefits of pest control 
programs and the losses caused by 
forest pests; and needs for a research 
program on animal damage to forest 
crops. 

APA, through the Forest Industries 
Council, will provide some financial 
assistance to the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council in 
their Committee to make an unbiased 
study of the nature and extent of pos- 
sible hazards to wildlife through the 
use of insecticides. 


Small Woodland Ownership 
Programs 

Assistance was rendered to two 
Committees considering this problem 
during the year. The first, a subcom 
mittee of the Forest Management 
Committee, had under consideration 
a tentative draft of “Industries Rec- 
ommendations for Services to Small 
Woodland Owners”, prepared during 
the preceding year. Their report indi- 
cated that more intensive work was 
required on this subject in order to 
coordinate such recommendation with 
other forest industries 

The second was a special commit- 
tee, appointed by the Board of Direx 
tors, to analyze a proposed, very de- 
tailed program to solve small forest 
ownership problems which was _pre- 


sented by L. E. Barrett at a meeting 
of Consulting Foresters in October, 
1960. This Committee’s recommenda- 
tions were presented and reviewed by 
the Forest Management Committee of 
the National Lumber Mfg. Assn., the 
APA Executive Committee and with 
some modifications were approved by 
the Forest Industries Council as repre- 
senting the views of the three Associa 
tions making up the Council, namely, 
the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion, American Pulpwood Association 
and the National Lumber Mfg. Asso 


clation 


Forest Recreation 

Recognizing the growing needs for 
forest recreation areas throughout the 
nation and their impact on forest 
lands, whether in government or pri 
vate ownership, the APA Board of Di 
rectors authorized appointment of a 
special committee on Forest Recrea- 
tion to attempt to develop a broad in- 
dustry policy of 
lands. 

The staff prepared a confidential 
questionnaire on 


recreation on all 


Recreation, 
handled the distribution, and the sum- 


Forest 


mation of the replies on a national and 
regional basis. As a result, the follow- 
ing policy recommendation was pre 
pared and approved at the 1961 An- 
nual Meeting 


“The Forest Industries Forest Rec- 
reation Policy pertaining to public 
and/or privately owned forest lands 
should include the following points: 

1. The industry favors recreational 
use of forest land under the multiple 
use concept. For wilderness areas the 
favors area limitations in 
keeping with sound economic and rec- 
reational needs of the total population. 

2. The 


charges for public use of special rec 


industry 


industry favors fees or 
reational facilities and services 

3. Either the owner /custodian of 
the land or the lessee, depending upon 
local circumstances, should be encour 
aged to provide for the construction 
maintenance and operation of such 
recreational facilities as may be neces 
sary to carry out the recreational ob 
jectives of the area concerned. 

In recognition of ou expanding 
population and increasing leisure time 
for recreational pursuits, the Commit- 
tee recommends that APA and _indi- 
vidual members recognize and take 
active part in programming and plan- 
ning for recreational needs of the fu- 
ture, and each individual member 
work up a constructive program for 
development of its lands in coopera 
tion with state, federal and local agen 
cies consistent with the productive use 
of its lands for their primary purpose 
of wood production.” 


‘CHIPPERS 


{ 
% Stabilize Logs in 
y Uniform, 


Spout for 
Clean-Cut Chips 


With at least two knives cutting at all times, 
the log is held steady in the spout. Conse- 
quently the chips are clean-cut and uniform 
in length. Log stability, resulting from close 
spacing of knives, is achieved by three im- 





portant Carthage design features: 
1 Number of knives. 


2 Location of knives close to hub. 


Carthage Standard Chipper Operating at : 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 3 Location of spout close to the shaft 

so that chipping is performed near 
Engineered and Erected by center of disc. 


The Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARTHAGE 


MACHINE COMPANY 
CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 


Extremely heavy construction combined with 
hard surfacing at points of wear result in 
long service life and low maintenance costs. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN CSC comms 
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Subcommittee on Labor Standards in 
support of the pulpwood industry’s 
position. These efforts were successful 
in that both exemptions were retained 
in the House and Senate bills, which 
however, died in Conference Com 
mittee. 


National Forests—Rights-of-Way 

In the field of forestry legislation, 
there were innumerable bills intro- 
duced on many of which APA made 
its stand known as circumstances dic- 
tated. Of major concern, 
partment of Agriculture sponsored bill 
pertaining to rights-of-way and ease- 
ments national forest lands 
which would repeal traditional rights 
of ingress and egress. APA partici- 
pated in several conferences of indus- 
try and Forest Service personnel 
tempting to work out a satisfactory 
approach to meeting Forest Service 
problems in this field yet protect. in- 
dustry interests. They were successful 
in resolving some differences and in 
determining that further conferences 
could bring about satisfactory results. 
APA appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture objecting to 
these sections of the Department's 
bill detrimental to the industry. Also 
prompt action was taken to offset an 
attempt to incorporate these same sec- 
tions in a road authorization bill under 
consideration by the Senate Public 
Works Committee. 


was a De- 


across 


National Forests—Multiple Use 
APA conferred with the Forest 
Service to secure a suitable revision of 
one section in the proposed National 
Forests-Multiple Use bill so as to em- 
phasize the basic policy for establish- 
ment of the national forests. APA sup- 
ported the bill with amendment of the 
section referred to before the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


House 


National Forest Products Week 

Support was given toward securing 
a favorable report from the House Ju- 
diciary Committee on a Senate Joint 
Resolution establishing an annual “Na- 
tional Forest Products Week”, which 
was enacted into law. 


Wilderness System 

It was again necessary to combat 
efforts to create a National Wilderness 
Preservation System. APA urged the 
Chairman and members of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
to give serious consideration to the 
proposed O’Mahoney-Allott amend- 
ments with hearings on their pro- 
posals. Members and cooperating as- 
sociation were urged to contact the 
Committee members. The Wilderness 
bill died in Committee. 


PULPWOOD ANNUAL 


Industrial Use—Agricultural 
Products 

A Senate- Conterence 
mittee was finally appointed to con- 
similar legislative proposals to 
create an Agricultural Research and 
Development Commission to provide 
for increased industrial use of agricul- 
tural products. APA informed the Con- 
ferees that the House bill was favored 
since it did not superimpose a 
administrative existing 
fund would 


House Com- 


sider 


new 
agency over 
agencies; authorizations 
be under budgetary controls; and the 
government would not be in competi- 
tion with private industry in research, 
product development and manufactur- 
ing. The Conference Committee failed 
to reach agreement on a bill. 


Projections of Pulpwood 
Requirements 

In addition to legislation, two other 
items required careful consideration 
and attention. 

One 
mittee 
lect 


Resources. 


concerned the release of Com- 
Print No. 8 of the Senate Se- 
Committee on National Water 
This report dealt with the 
“Future Water Requirements of Prin- 
cipal Water-Using Industries”, which 
included the pulp and paper industry. 
It reported extremely high projections 
of pulpwood requirements for the year 
2000. APA filed 
tailed analysis of the 
sizing 


a statement and de- 
report empha- 
its concern with the accuracy 
and magnitude of the projections and 
the apparent tendency of 
sional Committees to use 


Congres- 
private 
and _ statistical 
projections which government agen- 
cies are 


agencies tor analyses 
then directed to use in pre- 
paring reports to Congress. Since the 
data developed by private 
agencies is not generally available to 
the public, there is no way of checking 
their conclusions and projections. 


basic 


SBA—Timber Set-Asides 

The concerned proposed 
rules changes of the Office of Small 
Standards of the Small 
Business Administration pertaining to 
timber set-asides of government owned 
timber for purchase by small busi- 
nesses. The proposed rules change 
would have made ineligible small log- 
gers financed to any extent during the 
preceding year by a forest products 


second 


Business Size 


concern not classed as a small business. 
APA, several members, and cooperat- 
ing associated filed objections and the 
proposed amendments were revised. 

APA continued its policy of working 
closely with other more directly inter- 
ested groups on numerous legislative 
items in which the pulpwood industry 
is interested but not as directly af- 
fected. 
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] ROUND LOG 


~* 


installed Sat’ East Texas Pulp and Paper Co., = 
Evadale, ITexes : = Ss 


® MADE IN DISC DIAMETERS FROM 36” TO 153”. 
® COMPACT, MURCO ROUND LOG PULPWOOD CHIPPERS 
REQUIRE LESS FLOOR SPACE. 


MURCO Round Log Pulpwood Chippers are designed to include the most ~AAURCO 132" 10-knife right hdnd chipper complete 
desirable features for today's production requirements the result of with <<“blower housing, disc bake and pneumatic 
long and careful study of the various features that contribute to outstanding spou¥ tover lifting device. Two/identical chippers in- 
chipper performance in producing more and better chips at less cost stalled.at Bowdters Carolina Corp., Catawba, South 
less sawdust, fewer slivers, freedom from repairs yet at the same time Carolina ». 
having production records of 100 cords or more per hour. The MURCO 

heavy design construction reduces vibration 

All backed by years of constant development so that each year results in 

an improved chipper design, the latest of which is MURCO UNI-CHIP that 

produces more uniform chips with less bruising 

MURCO UNI-CHIP is furnished ‘‘when specified’ on all new MURCO 

Chippers — or your present MURCO Chipper can be adapted to it 


MURCO 104" 12-knife chipper with 
Uni-chip knife mounting, 24" “V"': 
spout, Blower housing - disc brake, 
spout cover lifting device. Motor syn- 
story on pulpwood and chronous 1250 H.P. 360 RPM. Motor 
wastewood chippers... coupled to chipper shaft with a flex- 
specifications on each ible floating type coupling ... unique 
model ... yours — design in that the coupling connection 
ae request Write is on the end of the shaft. Installed 
for it today at Tennessee River Pulp & Paper Co., 
Counce, Tennessee. 


WRITE for 
MURCO Chipper booklet 
A complete and detailed 


- 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. Manufacturers Since 1883 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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... HERE COMES A NEW FOREST! 


Fast. ecor ite preparation. That’s the experi- 


ence of management company using a D6 
Series B clear and reseed in a single opera- 


tion in tic coastal plain area. 

Here th or uses its Rome K/G Blade* to shear 
the unde irdwoods. A seeder at the rear of the 
ds three to four feet apart in the 
| the left track. As the D6 Tractor 


makes the pass, the cut material falls over the 
seeded 


machine d: 


cleared pati 


cting it from mice and rabbits and 
adding « c matter to the soil. Seed rows are spaced 


about s 


Peak pr n, all day long, is easy to come by 
with a D6! Its 93 HP Cat Diesel Engine de- 
velops st torque rise in its class—provides 


* Mfd. by 


extra push to take out heavy growth. Controls are con- 
venient and easy to use. The seat is comfortable. These 
help the operator stay alert so that he’s still working 
the machine hard and fast at the end of the shift. 

And it’s economical production, too. Such D6 
features as the dry-type air cleaner, lifetime lubricated 
track rollers and the exclusive oil clutch trade service 
time for work time—keep operating costs to a minimum. 

How much can the D6B save on your next clearing 
job? See your Caterpillar Dealer. He’ll be glad to dis- 
cuss operating costs and demonstrate the many D6 
features if you wish. And he’ll show you the variety 
of specialized tools that can help the D6 get your new 
forest off to a profitable start. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





YOU CAN’T BEAT A: NORTHWEST 








Easy operation and fast relocation around the jackstraw 
piles in the pulpwood yard, along with easy upkeep are 
the advantages the operator likes about this 40-ton Model 6 
Northwest. Here is another of the many Northwests work- 
ing for paper mills—this one at a big mill in Maine. Piles 
run up to 60 feet and loads come in bundles of 4,500 Ibs. 


Northwests fit into places like this. Tail swing is short. 
Machine steers with cab in any position. The Northwest 
Independent High-Speed Boom Hoist assures smooth 
booming for reaching trucks, cars or stack. It can work 
into a pile and load out or load in without lost time in 
turning, as with front end equipment, and you don’t need 
a man on the stack. 


A Crawler Crane will save space, time and money for the 
paper mill and a Northwest brings you a combination of 
advantages found in no other similar equipment. They have 
proved themselves in the pulpwood yards and in harvesting 
for some of the country’s leading mills. If you are planning 
to add to your handling equipment, you should find out 


about the advances in design in Swing Clutches, in Boom 
NORTHWEST Hoist equipment and in the extra capacity available in the 
Northwest line of Lifting Cranes. Details make equipment. 
Dig into them. Let a Northwest man tell you more about 
CRANES + SHOVELS « DRAGLINES 


PULLSHOVELS * TRUCK CRANES Northwest equipment in paper mill operation. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1514-1 Field Bldg. « 135 South LaSalle St. « Chicago 3, Illinois 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
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moisture variation across web. Steam 
flow from each compartment is in- 
finitely variable from zero to maxi- 
mum. In finishing a web ranging from 
too dry at one edge to moist at the 
other, steam application is compen- 
satingly controlled to yield across-web 
uniformity. 

Specifications: Available either in alu- 
minum or mild steel, the 2, 3 or 4-way 
control units are recommended for 
shower lengths of 100 in. or more 
Steam feeds into Super-Unit showers 
from but a single end. Inlet pipes (3- 
way control unit in photo) are 
equipped with individual water extrac- 
tors and drains; shell enclosing steam 
pipes equipped with trough drains— 
one per compartment. Condensation is 
trapped at sources and drains off auto- 
matically. Installation calls for mount- 
ing unit so precision-machined steam 
slot is at top “dead center” position. 
Entire assembly remains hot if steam 
applied to one or more chambers. 
Supplier: J. H. Dupasquier Dripless 
Steam Showers, 560 E. Clarendon 
Street, Gladstone, Oregon. 


galling surface. “O” ring stem seals 
assure leak-proof stuffing box. Body 
cap, stem, disc and ball are made of 
naval bronze for maximum strength 
and safety. 

Supplier: American Chain & Cable 
Co. Inc. (R-P&C Valve Div.), Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Head cutter 
.. . obviates large inventory 


Applications: To provide immediate 
availability of “right size” paper head. 
Advantages: Operator can cut heads 
from stacks of up to 6-in. thickness in 


“a few seconds’ time.” Foot pedal con- 
trol of upper pivot clamp leaves oper- 
ator free to handle stock with both 
hands. Unit obviates need for main- 
taining large inventory of various size 
heads and frees space normally used 
for such storage. 
Specifications: Machine 
bandsaw and foot-controlled, air-op- 
erated pivot clamp. It will cut diam- 
eters of 6% in. and larger. Cutter 
requires 30 to 50 sq. ft. floor space, 
depending on model. Sixty-psi air 
supply is required. Various motor and 
equipment options offered. 

Supplier: Lamb-Grays Harbor Co. 
Inc., P.O. Box 359, Hoquiam, Wash., 
Tel: Hoquiam 1000. 


consists of 


Rotary syphon 


. . improves condensated removal 


oe” 





Application: Paper machine dryer roll 
condensate drainage. 

Features: Rotary syphon uses new 
concept pickup design to evacuate 
condensate from dryer rolls more ef- 
fectively. Film of condensate is held 
to a minimum, permits more efficient 
transfer of heat units from steam to 
dryer shell. Pickup fittings can be at 
any point along the sheet to keep tem- 
peratures more uniform along the 
face. 

By eliminating weight of excess 
water inside roll, the Johnson rotary 
syphon reduces amount of horsepower 
required to turn the roll. Better con- 
densate removal also cuts down on 
prolonged or unnecessary “cascading” 
and undue bearing wear. 

Ease of installation is another fea- 
ture. There is no need to get inside 
the roll; no internal drilling or tapping. 
Pickup fitting is inserted right through 
the manhole. For dryer rolls with 
handholes only, there is an alternate 
version which can be inserted through 
the journal. 

Specifications: This new rotary syphon 
is engineered for installation with the 
Johnson rotary pressure joint. The ro- 
tarv is concerned with getting steam 
into the roll and providing passage 
out for condensate. The rotary syphon 
takes over inside the drum, extracting 
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m‘nimum drying effect out of the heat 
units contained in the steam. 
Supplier: Johnson Corp., 849 Wood 
Street, Three Rives, Mich. 


Liquid level indicator 
. variation of older unit 


Applications: For all types of liquids 
and especially suitable to heavy, vis- 
cous materials or slurries. 
Advantages: Type 115S—a_ variation 
of Type 115—is said to be excellent for 
corrosive liquid applications, since all 
parts coming into contact with liquid 
are of stainless steel. 

Specifications: Unit is designed to be 
mounted on 4-in. pipe and immersed 
into liquid. Supply, registration and 
bleed lines run out through mounting 
pipe. Type 115S can be used to meas- 
ure, indicate or record on static head 
pressure ranges of from 2 in. W. C. to 
65 psi. 

Supplier: Fisher Governor Co., P.O. 
Box 307, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Centrifugal pumps 
. maximum interchangeability 


Application: For chemical processing, 
corrosive or abrasive, cold or hot, clear 
liquids or slurries. 

Features: This new line of single stage 
centrifugal pumps provides a high de- 
gree of interchangeability of pumps 
and parts. Specific advantages: maxi- 
mum dimensional interchangeability 
between all pumps with one overall 
length for all sizes—23 in.; one cou- 
pling fits all sizes—1% in.; one dimen- 
sion end of suction to centerline of 
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World's Fastest, Smoothest Hand Reaming 


... reams pipe, 
conduit, sheet metal 


and wood! 


Try a Rite Spiral Reamer, and you'll 
quickly feel how it reams its way into pipe, 
conduit, metal holes or wood without effort. 
Heat-treated cutting edges give maximum 
service life. Ratchet-action handle makes work 
easy in close quarters. 


Now Available... 
RIGID Neo. 254 Spiral Reamer 
for 22”’ to 4’” Pipe and Conduit 


No more hand filing . . . here’s the time-saving, large- | 
size hand reamer you’ ve always needed. Light, hollow 
construction makes handling easy. Hand grip has 

large butt plate for body pressure. ' 


Ps) 


| 


Call your Distributor today. For your convenience, he maintains 
a complcte stock of FRRIfp>Im Work-Saver Pipe Tools and parts! | 
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NEW EQUIPMENT... 


discharge—4 in.; top centerline dis- 
charge is self-venting and simplifies 
piping; back-pull-out design enables 
easy replacement of parts most subject 
to wear or damage without disturbing 
pipe connections or motor mounting. 
Specifications: Eleven sizes in the line 
provide capacities up to 775 gpm and 
heads up to 300 ft. All pumps in the 
group are of the top centerline dis- 
charge, back-pull-out design which 
results in the following advantages: 
mechanical reliability—insures depend- 
able performance; maximum _inter- 
changeability between pumping units 
—simplifies process designers layout 
work; maximum interchangeability be- 
tween pump parts—lowers spare parts 
inventory; and simplified application, 
installation and maintenance—lowers 
cost all along the lines, says the maker. 
Complete line of 11 pumps. is 
stocked in three standard construc- 
tions: ductile iron, 316 ss and Gould- 
A-Loy 20. 
Supplier: Goulds Pumps, Inc., 220 
Black Brook Rd., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


“Pivoting”’ pyrometer 
.. . detects hot spots 


Application: For detecting hot spots 
on rotary kilns. 

Features: Easily-installed “pivoting” 
pyrometer continuously scans and re- 
cords temperatures on shell of rotary 
lime kilns. Unit automatically signals 
an alarm before any potential hot spot 
reaches the dangerous stage. It points 
out the location, and shows rate of 
change of the hot spot temperature. 
This prompt warning permits operator 
to take corrective action without hav- 
ing to shut down production. 
Specifications: Scanning unit has a 
highly sensitive Rayotube (heat radia- 
tion) pyrometer combined with a drive 
unit. Advanced by the drive unit, the 
tube pivots through an 85° arc as it 
senses temperatures along surface of 
constantly-revolving kiln. Conven- 
iently bolted to any nearby surface, 
beneath, beside or above the kiln, the 


scanning unit does not require spe- 
cially built traversing mechanism or 
structural support. 

Supplier: Leeds & Northrup Co., 
4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, 


Pa. 


Mechanical corer 
... has high capacity 


Applications: For making lightweight 
cores for rewinders producing toilet 
rolls, towel rolls, wax paper rolls, etc. 
Advantages: Machine produces full 
length cores up to 90 in. long for au- 
tomatic rewinding equipment, operat- 
ing at speeds of 180 to 200 lineal feet 
of finished core per minute, Designed 
for winding two-ply cores using stock 
approximately 3 in. wide, this same 
design can be used to produce cores 
or tubes ranging from 1% in. i.d. to 
approximately 3 in. id. A small one- 
color flexigraph press is used for core 
identification. Newly designed wind- 
ing head is mounted in anti-friction 
bearings and driven by timing belts. 
Specifications: Core machine has two 
webs. One is carried through the 
printer and then on through the glue 
pan and into the core machine. The 
other web is carried directly from the 
unwind stand to the core winding 
mandrel where it is combined with 
the first web which already has the 
adhesive on it. Webs meet at the 
winding belt on the machine where 
they are spirally wound and _ then 
travel down the length of the core 
forming mandrel. The core then travels 
on to the cut-off section of the ma- 
chine which consists of a pair of score 
type slitters cutting against a hard- 
ened section in the end mandrel sec- 
tion. This end mandrel section is 
driven so that the core is rotating 
while it is being cut, and at the same 
time the carriage is traveling along at 
the same speed that the core is being 
formed, insuring a good, smooth cut. 
Timing of the cut-off carriage is me- 
chanically controlled by a cam located 
in the lower portion of the machine. 
Supplier: Paper Converting Machine 
Co., Green Bay, Wisconsin. Tel: 
HEmlock 7-7601. 
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Now-a low-cost loader for yard and landing! 


Designed for efficient handling of 
either sawlogs or pulpwood, the new 
850 Log Loader extends John Deere 
**1010”" Crawler economy to loading 
work at the deck, yard, and mill. 

The 850 has a full-height lift ca- 
pacity of 3280 pounds; breakaway of 
6000 pounds. Forks are furnished on 
29- or 48-inch centers as required. 
Lift height to hinge-pin, ten feet. 

Loader maneuverability is greatly 
increased by the hydraulically oper- 
ated direction reverser with wet clutch. 
Wet clutch packs make periodic ad- 


justment and lubrication unnecessary. 

Operator convenience is afforded by 
single-lever control of fork and lift 
arms; top clamp is separately con- 
trolled. Standard loader bucket or 805 
Blade may be easily substituted for 
the log loader by means of pin con- 
nections. Rear-mounted winch com- 
pletes the package. 

For detailed specifications, plus facts 
on the John Deere Credit Plan, con- 
tact your dealer through the yellow 
pages now. John Deere, 3300 River 
Drive, Moline, Illinois. 


” 


TRACTORS 
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Lodding Supplier of New Table Roll Replacement 


The new Lodding Adjustable Hy- 
drafoil, engineered as a replacement 
for table rolls on paper machines, is 
manufactured by Lodding Engineer- 
ing Corp., Auburn, Mass., under li- 
cense from Dominion Engineering 
Works (U.S. Patent No. 2928465) for 
use within the continental limits of 
the U.S. and Canada. A report in the 
“New Equipment” section of our Apr. 
3 issue, erroneously stated that Do- 
minion Engineering was supplier in 
this area of these new wire doctor 
blades, designed to eliminate ridges 
cenerally associated with table rolls. 


LETTERS 
to the editor 


Newsprint Producer Sees 
Chance for Scudder Plan 


Eprror: I have read with interest your 
writeup dealing with the Scudder plan to 
produce newsprint from de-inked over- 
issue newsprint (page 3, Feb. 20 issue, 
Puce & PAPER). 

There is no doubt that a satisfactory 
sheet of newsprint can be made by de- 
inking old or overprint news. The size of 


such an installation will depend on the 
supply, and I would suspect that this 
process will be limited to relatively small 
units near large centers. These are the 
same areas, however, where quality is 
most important and the best in adver- 
tising reproduction and reader appeal is 
required to compete with other news- 
papers. 

It has usually been found necessary to 
incorporate substantial amounts of long 
fibers, whether new pulps or waste 
papers, as colored ledger, bleached clip- 
pings, et cetera. Substantial amounts of 
mechanical and chemical treatment are 
required, material and heat losses are 
high. Stream pollution presents a serious 
problem. 

When all of the above factors are con- 
sidered, I would say that small units 
operating in large cities with no supply 
problems, and a short delivery haul, per- 
haps one day might be competitors with 
newsprint from virgin furnish._News- 
print company vice president (name 
= a : 2 withheld by request) 

ARS 


: ae ae -- The ‘‘New"’ PULP & PAPER: 
Sins Be Easier Reading—More Concise 
—New York 
Editor: I think the new format of PuLP & 
PAPER is great. It is a decided improvement 





There must be a better way we can = 


overcome these fe/t stretching problems! over the old. It is typographically attrac- 


tive, easier to read, easier to handle and 
its contents are informative and useful. 
Truly ‘big league’ stuff in the field of trade 


ORR publications.—Armand Rotonda, District 


Manager, American Forest Products In- 


FELTS dustries Inc. 
—New York 


Editor: Congratulations on the new “look” 
of Puce & Paper. It should make PuLp « 
PAPER more attractive and more interesting 
and informative.—Claude A. Raby, Indus- 
trial Products Dept., J. M. Huber Corp. 


FOR SIZE STABILITY... 


Long lasting Orr felts, the kind that keep downtime to a min- 
imum, are tops in size stability for two reasons. First—care- 
fully controlled manufacturing assures you of highest quality. 
Second, Orr felts are engineered to your requirements... they 
are made to do the job just for you! Ask for details. oe Mate, As. 
Editor: The more I handle the new PuLP « 
Paper, the more I like it. I like the change 
and I expect you will find a high majority 
of similar comments.—George E. Fromm, 


ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 
ndustrial Chemicals Division, American 
PIQUA, OHIO ronan py 
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Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, New York 17, N.Y. 


Paper prefers Peroxide... 





APER MAKERS are constantly seeking new and 

better ways to make paper whiter, brighter and 
stronger. And Becco Hydrogen Peroxide is helping 
spur progress in papermaking. Here’s how we 
worked with three major pulp manufacturers to in- 
crease mill efficiency, improve paper quality, and 
cut costs—through new systems using Becco 
Hydrogen Peroxide: 

A modern cold soda pulping facility is operated 
by Packaging Corporation of America. In its Filer 
City, Michigan plant, bleaching of the caustic- 
impregnated pulp is done in disk refiners using Becco 
Hydrogen Peroxide. This process provides an 
economical method of treating hardwoods which 
would otherwise be too dark for use. 

Or consider Continental Can Company’s latest 
project . . . a 350-ton capacity pulp and paperboard 


mill in Augusta, Georgia. It incorporates Becco’s 
Refiner Bleaching Process in which the cold soda 
pulp is bleached by metering Becco Hydrogen 
Peroxide to the chips as they enter the refiners. The 
pulp brightness is increased about 20 GE points. 

At the Keyes Fibre Company, Shawmut mill, 
Becco engineers spent several years developing the 
advantages and cost savings possible through in- 
stallation of a new simple single-stage high density 
Hydrogen Peroxide bleaching system. Adaptability 
of high consistency bleaching to Keyes’ “crumb” 
method of handling pulp was one of the deciding 
factors in its selection. Result: Savings on equip- 
ment and greater output per unit of space. 

Can your pulp use a little assistance from 
Hydrogen Peroxide? Becco will be glad to provide 
you with technical data through a survey and esti- 
mate of your needs. Write to us at Dept. PP-61-9. 





BECCORCHO 
No Fish Story Here! 
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ORE the third ofacentury of experi- 
M ence shows ! Ever since it was founded 
36 years ago, Becco has devoted its 
time and energy to the manufacture of hydro- 


gen peroxide and t earch in its application. 
Today, Becco prov ndustry with 10 addi- 


Product Descriptions 


with filtered hydrogen peroxide until the scale shows 
the labelled shipping weight. Carboys are handled 
similarly. These scales are inspected monthly by repre- 
sentatives of the scale company to maintain accuracy. 

At our Buffalo plant, a Howe Track Scale and Type 
Registering Weighbeam is used for weighing tank 
cars and tank trucks. In the case of a tank car, the 
vehicle is placed on the scale, weighed, and a record 
is made of the tare weight. Filtered hydrogen peroxide 
is pumped into the car until it is filled to the base of 
the dome. It is then inspected, since the load, if not 
filled to the exact height, can cause the car to oscillate 
dangerously when it is in motion. The car is sealed 
and weighed. The difference between the two readings 
is the weight of hydrogen peroxide in the tank car. 
Finally, Becco’s accounting department and the rail- 
road receive copies of the printed records. The scales 
used are inspected and tested four times a year, 
and no inaccuracies have ever been reported. 

The weighing of tank trucks is handled with similar 
care to ensure accurate delivery, and a weight certifi- 
cate is furnished to each customer. 

So, the fishermen have their stories, and we have 
ours—and ne’er the twain shall meet! 
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AND CHEMICAL 
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in a series of technical b 
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1. ACTIVE OXYGEN CHEMICALS 
2. HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
3. HIGHLY CONCENTRATED H,0, 
4. PERACETIC ACID 40% 
6. SODIUM CARBONATE PEROXIDE 
7. ALKALINE EARTH METAL PEROXIDES 
8. SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE PEROXIDE 
10. UREA PEROXIDE 
11. POTASSIUM PERSULFATE 
41. BECCO H,0, 35% HP 
42. BECCO H,0, 35% FORMULA D 
45. SODIUM PERBORATE 
46. CONCENTRATED H,0, 
49. AMMONIUM PERSULFATE 
70. BECCO HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 98% 


24. ANALYSIS OF ALIPHATIC PERACIDS 


34. USES OF PERSULFATES 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY — PART | 


40. EQUIPMENT FOR USE WITH 
HIGH-STRENGTH HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


55. STABILITY OF PURE HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE 


59. THE ANALYSIS OF H,0, SOLUTIONS 
62. HYDROGEN PEROXIDE VAPOR 


68. USES OF PERSULFATES 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY—PART I! 

87. THE BEHAVIOR OF THE GLASS 
ELECTRODE IN HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
SOLUTIONS 


93. ANHYDROUS HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
AS A PROPELLANT 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide 


Putting Ildeas to 


Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Becco Chemical Division 


General Sales Offices: 


161 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Typical 2-drum C-E Recovery Unit for 
Capacities exceeding 400 tons. 


Reminder of... 


FOUR FAMOUS FEATURES 
OF C-E RECOVERY UNITS 


C-E Chemical Recovery Units are available in capacities presently 
running as high as 800 tons. Their high efficiency and availability 
are largely due to these exclusive C-E features: 


1. TANGENT-TUBE SUPERHEATER — Tangent-tube panel 
construction sheds slag in a self-cleaning action. Slag 
falls to furnace floor directly beneath screen and super- 
heater. Gas flows freely, at low velocities. 


CASCADE EVAPORATOR (coupled with electrostatic 
precipitator )— Mechanically simple—requires a mini- 
mum of power and maintenance. Reliable, automatic 
controls maintain furnace stability over a wide range 


UT 
HE 
of liquor densities. 


Mt WHI] 
WATERCOOLED DECANTING HEARTH — Cooling causes 

a chilled layer of slag to form, protecting floor refracto- 

ries from erosion. Hearth maintenance is eliminated! 

Molten slag decants through spouts placed several 

inches above the level floor. 


TANGENTIAL SECONDARY AIR— Tangent air jets give 
gas mixture a turbulent, spiralling motion. Longer 
travel in furnace results. Combustion is rapid and com- 
plete, with reduced unburned char leaving furnace zone. 


A 40-page catalog on C-E recovery units, bark burners and other 
boilers for the pulp and paper industry —as well as the answers to 
any of your specific questions—are available through the Paper 
Mill Division in Windsor or the C-E office nearest you. Inquiries 
are welcome. 


COMBUSTION ay ENGINEERING 


General Offices: Windsor, Conn. 
New York Offices: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; 
PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIPE 





STRICTLY PERSONAL... 


Albert H. Miller has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
John A. Manning Paper Co., Inc., Troy, 
N.Y., according to an announcement by 
( pres. and di- James F. Adams, chairman of the board. 
rector of n and Michael, Mr. 

1 gradi i Castle & 
the late 
paper stock 
entered the 
paper t Paul B. Carroll is now 





firm. 
Michael, will soon be 
Kenneth, 


n June 


Starts on p the new 
Perry a 
who 
Perry 
Miller was formerly president of 
Lewis-Brownville Sales, Inc. (an affiliate 
of J. P. Lewis Co.) and before that was 
with Kimberly-Clark, Neenah, Wis. 


Overtor father, 
Abner Koplik 
busine Ss 


asst. general 


JAGENBER 


“MULTI-SHEAR” 


SLITTERS 


“MULTI-SHEAR’” Slit- 
ting Unit in a popular 
score-cut winder 


e READILY INSTALLED IN MANY 
SCORE-CUT WINDERS 


e SUITABLE FOR NEARLY ALL GRADES 
OF PAPER AND BOARD 


e PROVEN IN HUNDREDS OF WINDERS 


Many types of score-cut winders can be converted to shear cut without | 


xtensive rebuilding by installation of a JAGENBERG “MULTI- 
SHEAR” slitting unit. Operators appreciate the greatly reduced set-up 
time of JAGENBERG “MULTI-SHEAR” slitters as compared with 
conventional shear cut systems. 

When changing a winder from score cut to shear cut we replace the 
platen roll with a patented air-clamp slitter shaft. This shaft carries a 
large number of glass-hard steel bushings each of which has eight cut 
grooves to serve as bottom slitters. No tools are required to position the 
cut where it is needed. The run of the paper web is the same as for 
score cut. 

Manual or pneumatic top slitters for the “MULTI-SHEAR” system are 
mounted on existing top slitter bars. 


For full details of the “MULTI-SHEAR” slitting system contact 
JAGENBERG USA, INC., 300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


In Coneda: JAGENBERG OF CANADA LTD., 209 Davenport Rd., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 





solicitor, International Paper Co. 
James W. Flatley has named 
asst. treasurer of IP, replacing Arthur R. 
Storm, who has retired. . . . Scott B. 
Weldon has joined Great Northern Paper 
Millinocket, Maine staff as asst. 
production supt. He’s a m.e. grad of the 
U. of Maine and has been with Scott 
Paper Co. for 9 years... . 


been 


Co.’s 


Walter E. Spearing has 
been promoted to plant 
manager, The D. M. 
Bare, Paper Co. Roar- 
ing Spring, Pa. He 
joined Combined Locks 
Paper Co., of which 
Bare is a subsidiary, in 


1949. 


_ 


Earle E. “Bud” Sproul 
has joined Northeastern 
Sales, Inc., in 
pulp sales in the Mid- 
west and Middle Atlan- 
tic States. He was pre- 
viously with Riordon 
Sales Corp., Ltd. 


Paper 


Gordon C. Inskeep, St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York City, is the new 1961-62 
chairman of Metropolitan District TAPPI. 
Vice chairman and chairman-elect is 
Alfred M. Hartley, Jr., Nopco Chemical 
Co., Newark; new secretary is Con Car- 
rano of Jas. Carrano & Sons; and treas- 
urer is Milton D. Schreiber, Keuffel & 
Esser. Tom S. McConnell of Air Reduc- 
tion Co. 


was elected member-at-large. 


Delano L. Boutin, sales 
engineer for Rice Bar- 
ton Corp. of Worcester, 
Mass., has been as- 
signed to the Savannah, 
Ga., sales office. He has 
been a member of the 
Worcester sales office 
for four years. 


fm 


Robert Sloan is megr., 
felt operations, Albany 
Felt Co. He is respon- 
sible for St. Stephen, 
S.C. and Hoosick Falls, 
N.Y. operations. He is 
also plant mgr. at Al- 
bany, N.Y. 


Midwest 


Clarence F. Klein has joined Packaging 
Corp. of America in the new post of di- 
rector of machinery design and develop- 
ment. J. L. Wilson, vice pres. research 
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THIS IS 
GEORGIANIER 











A bleached Kraft from southern pine, its high 
tear qualifies it admirably for quality paper 
products. Typical data on a Valley Test 
Beater at 30 minutes: Canadian Standard 
Freeness 530; Mullen Factor 116; Tear Factor 
2.86; Fold Factor 12; Opacity 68.3%, G. E. 
Brightness 87.5%. 

Write or telephone for your free samples 
and complete data. 





Even though Rayonier produces the world’s most complete line of 
pulps and constantly strives to anticipate your market requirements, 
there’s no complacency at Rayonier about product superiority. 


Instead we work to strengthen your competitive position with 
pulps of increasing qualities of strength, opacity, brightness and for- 
mation. For we have a long-term commitment with the paper indus- 
try: to supply you with the truly great pulps at realistic prices—like 
Georgianier, another rewarding opportunity for the papermaker. 


For product excellence, start with excellence — a great 
Rayonier pulp! 


R AY O NIB R a} Rayonier Incorporated 


161 East 42nd Street 
GREAT PAPER-MAKING PULPS 4 New York 17, New York 


World’s Most Complete Line of Paper-Making Pulps: Western hemlock bleached sulfites; western softwood bleached sulfates; western 
red cedar bleached sulfates; southern pine bleached sulfates; southern hardwood bleached sulfates; southern pine bleached sulfites. 
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INTR 


ODUCING THE NEW 


DRYDEN-RAST 


Salo 
appoint 
New 21 
contr 
extens 
private « 
Side, rm 
of serv 


obtrusiv 


Robert Sarason, 


HOTEL 


f Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 


e Terraces ¢ New 

ewly decorated e 

e FM radio e New 
litioning « New 

) bathroom « New 

kta yar * Choice East 
2 ® A new concept 
pleasant, un- 


Suites to $60 
y the month or lease 


General Manager 


ORegon 9-3900 


Teletype NY 1-4295 


STRICTLY PERSONAL... 





and development, reported that Mr. Klein 
brings into the company’s research and 
development program an increased em- 
phasis on developing new 
automation in 


systems of 
packaging. Mr. Klein 
was director of package en- 
gineering and development with Lord 
Baltimore Press, New York, an IP sub- 
sidiary. His office will be 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


formerly 


located in 


Driessen West Dressler 


R. E. Driessen and P. H. West have been 


named production managers of Mills No. 
1 and 2 of Thilmany Pulp & Paper. Fred 
Herbolzheimer Jr. continues in overall 
charge of production. R. C. Dressler, div. 
mgr. in the paper mill, was promoted to 
pulp mill supt., succeeding Mr. West. 
George Paschen succeeds Mr. Dressler as 
mgr. of paper mill div. B-2. 








INSTALL OVERLY © 


Mr. West has been pulp mill supt. 
since 1941 and with Thilmany 
1938. Mr. Driessen joined 
1937 and, 


since 
Thilmany in 
after wartime duty with the 
Seabees, returned as engineering asst. to 
mfg. v.p. 


Dr. John R. Fanselow, 
new acting head, paper 
technology dept., West- 
em Michigan Univer- 
sity. His appointment 
was announced in Apr. 
3 issue. He was with 
Kimberly - Clark 
1930 to 1957. 


from 


Russell E. 
plant mer. 


Vannatta, 
of Mead’s 
Cincinnati Div. for past 
8 years, has been pro- 
moted to div. mgr. He 
joined Mead in 1946, 
became plant engr. in 
1947 and plant mgr. in 
1953. 


William E. 
Jr., has 
southern - sales 
sentative of Appleton 
Wire Works, enabling 
the Appleton, Wis., 
company to better serve 
the South. He is in 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Buchanan 
been named 


repre- 


VEE-GRIPS IN YOUR ogy) ae 
STOCK LINES — iE tech. asst. in the Com Div. of A. E. 


Donald I 


Staley, as assistant to Thomas C. Garren, 
Staley sales service supervisor. Mr, Win- 
ter first worked for 
school semesters. 


@ A tight seal in seconds. Staley’s between 

@ Pipe is held in perfect After earning ba. and 

alignment | m.s. degrees in chemistry from Millikin 

and Indiana universities, he rejoined 

@ Weigh less and cost no more than Staley’s as an associate research chemist. 
ordinary back-up flanges. 


e Available for 3”, 4”, 6”, 8” and 
10” tube ard pipe. 


South 


Pu_p & Paper tips its hat to Tom Wal- 
bridge, energetic and inventive wood- 
lands engineer for Bowaters Southern 
Paper Corp. at Calhoun, Tenn. Tom has 
climaxed a 10-year-tenure of work on 
his ph.d. thesis. He received his doctorate 
of philosophy in Forestry from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during its winter 
His thesis, “Design of 
and Machines for 
Use in Pulpwood Stands of the Tennes- 
see Valley as Directed by Intensive Forest 
Management” 





Save tims place ordinary back-up flanges in 
your stock lines with Overly Vee-Grips! Easily 
put on or taken off in seconds. Pipe joints are 
held in perfect alignment, assuring a smooth flow 
of stock. They also improve the appearance of 
installations. 


, 1. | 
your su 


Write for catalog and prices 
: g P commencement, 


ndustry in custom 
f engineered air 
> hoods — Gardner 
use Sturdevant fans 
stock pipe — dis- 
tion boxes — white- 
i boxes — tanks. 


Serving the 
metal fabri 
systems 
Dryers—Wes 
and steam 
tributor rol 
water pans 


Harvesting Systems 


is considered a classic ap- 
praisal of pulpwood machinery in use in 
Box 468 Neenah Wisconsin the South. 


Southern Division . . . turn to p. 112 
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FINISHED PRODUCT PROCESSING EQUIPMENT Winders * Re n Winders * tters * Sheeters + Slitters * Supercalenders + Roll Wrappers * Roll Lowering 


Tables * Roll and Shaft Handling Equipment - veyors ° 1 Stand Te t . 1 other equipment for the paper and allied industries 


before you decide on a new winder 


W. D. MARKOWSKI (left and below) is 
known to mills in the U. S. and around the 
world—Europe, Canada, South America 
wherever modern plants set new production 
records. As manager of winder sales for 
Beloit Eastern Corporation, Mark" brings to 
the problems of papermaking a vast knowl- 
edge of paper grades and a sure sense of 
practicality in winder applications 

GERRY FORSBERG right) brings to the 
winder field a broad electrical industry back- 
ground. He is representative of Beloit East 
ern's ability to recommend and build high- 
speed winders to meet the most exacting 


mill requirements 


= 


> BELOIT 


PAPER . 


Say? EASTERN 


weTOw™, CORPORATION 


Member Beloit Groug Downingtown, Pennsylvania 








EST PROVES CORROSION RESISTANCE... Stainless Steel 316 pipe (at 

Fibercast Pipe were tested in 54°% POs solution at 290° F using modified 
-55T formula. The stainless steel pipe showed .778” penetration per 
st the Fibercast showed no deterioration whatsoever. 


MI A.26? 








New pipes eliminate corrosion problems 
in processing industries! 


e handles a temperature range from —65° to 300° F. 


e withstands an operating pressure range up to 1200 psi. 


e pipe sizes from 2" to 8” 


WHAT 


it 


s Fibercast? 
entrifugally cast, thermoset, 
reinforced pipe that 
temperature and pressure 
ns where no other pipe will do. 
woven glass fibers resists 
1 forces, is embedded and 
heat in epoxy resin. Result: 
ng-lasting pipe that resists 
high pressures and temperatures in 


corros 


e environments. 


WHEN should Fibercast be used? 
Whenever ease of handling, light 
weight, dielectric properties and struc- 
tural stability are desirable in a 
material that is at the same 
tstandingly resistant to heat, 
and particularly corrosion. 


FIBERCAST 


COMPANY 


nrecc e 


Examples: Petroleum industry... 
chemical... petro-chemical... 
nuclear energy .. . textile . . . paper 
... food-processing .. . and countless 
other operations handling acids, al- 
kalies, salt water and other corrosive 
liquids under pressure. 


WHY use Fibercast? 


Fibercast’s remarkable lasting qual- 
ities . . . its amazing resistance to 


Workman is shown with section of Fibercast 
pipe bearing 32% HCI at a Shell chemical 
plant. Note that Fibercast has sufficient 
strength for installation on span racks with 
the spacing normally used for metal pipe. 


A DIVISION OF 


oungstown 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


‘impossible’ temperature and pres- 
sure conditions . . . make it a long- 
lived, cost-saving, maintenance-saving 
pipe. Remember, too: Fibercast has 
the world’s most complete stock of 
standard fittings, as well as couplings 
designed and made to order for in- 
dividual requirements. 








Find out now how Fibercast pipe can 
save you money. Send the coupon 
below for complete information. 


FIBERCAST COMPANY 

Box 727, Sand Springs, Okla. 
Please send me further information 
about Fibercast Tube and Pipe. 
PP-51 


Name 





Title 





Firm 





Type of Business 





Address 





City Zone State 
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oye Miiela-Meolil:Mitiela= 
paper machines + 
it’s 
SURFACE-WIND 
REELS 


available with CENTER WIND ATTACHMENT 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CORPORATION 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


a subsidiary of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
West Coast Representative: E. A. Berry, P.O. Box 958, Longview, Washingtor 
Canadian Representative: Pulp and Paper Mill Association Ltd., P.O. Box 850 


Station “‘O"’, Montreal 9, Quebec 
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Virginia’s Charles- 
named to the 
mmission of For- 
the state’s fores- 
llings. A graduate 
ederhof is now 
the South Caro- 
mmittee and is a 
tries Committee 
ters’ Council of 
former president 


ad Conservation 


been named 


rial relations for 
of International 
Ala A former 
Brotherhood | of 
per Mill Workers, 
lustrial relations 


large industrial 


3 Our Clark-Aiken Type “C’ Sh 


PERSONAL... 


concerns International Paper Co. 


has also consolidated iis southe.n and 
central wood preserving districts. They 
will be known as the Eastern district with 
headquarters in DeRidder, La. C. E. 
Scarbrough, formerly manager of the 
Southern District will be mgr. of the new 
district. C. M. McGregor becomes asst. 
mgr. and R. J. Butler, former Central 
District Mgr., will continue on as special 
assistant until his forthcoming retirement. 


Leonard L. Lyle is sales 
rep. for American Pot- 
ash & Chem., Shreve- 
port, La. district office, 
serving under Niven 
D. Morgan Jr., cist 


sales mer. 


E. J. Cook has joined 
the staff of American 
Cyanamid’s Dyes de- 
partment and will re- 
side in Charlotte, N.C., 
after a brief period of 
indoctrination. He has 
13 years of experience 
in paper industry. 





Pacific 





Edward M. 
appointed treus- 
urer, Alaska Lumber & 
Pulp Co. He will con- 
tinue 


Forhan is 


asst. 


to perform func- 
tions of controller posi- 
tion based in Seattle, 
Wash. office. 


E. J. “Eddie” Cavan- 
augh, general supt. of 
Fibreboard’s 3-machine 
San Joaquin division, is 
first chairman of newest 
PIMA 
Southwestern — 


se 


pe 
A 


Weyerhaeuser Co. promotes key per- 


division — the 
which 
members 


draws most 


from California. 


sonnel in pulp & paperboard div. at Long- 
view, Wash.: T. W. Stewart, supt. of 
power since 1947, to newly created posi- 
tion of maintenance & engineering mgr.; 
Wm. M. Nanney, who became asst. supt. 
of power in 1956, was named to Mr. 
Edward 
Koeppen becomes asst. supt. of power; 
Richard H. Cordingly, who joined 
Weyerhaeuser 3 yrs. ago following grad- 


Stewart’s previous position; 


vation from Institute of Paper Chemistry, 


= 
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eeter . 


becomes asst. tech. dir.-paperboard; 
Harry A. Brown and Edward Karnoski 
were named asst. paper mill superintend- 
ents. 


Welton Mitchell 


Join Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. 


Ralph C. Welton, group leader of Eastern 
Research Div. of Rayonier Inc. at Whip- 
pany, N.J. since 1957, becomes asst. tech. 
dir. of ALP under Leslie K. Bickell, tech 
director. William E. Mitchell, previously 
doing accounting work for Lockheed, is 
appointed chief accountant. 


Robert V. Gunther becomes exec. vice 
pres.-gen. mgr. of Southwestern Engi- 
neering Co., Los Angeles, according to 
Robert P. Miller, president. Mr. Gunther, 
associated with the firm since 1942, took 
active part in early development of the 
SWECO 
Vibro-Equipment Division. Prior to this 


separator manufactured by 
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recent promotion he was vice pres.-gen. 
mgr. of Southwestern’s engineering-con- 
struction division 





Pulpwood 


Hector Matheson is promoted from 
construction foreman to camp supt. at 
Scott Paper Co’s. Hamilton (Wash.) log- 
ging operations . . . Robert L. DeLong, 
asst. to director of forestry, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Tacoma, Wash 
chmn. of Wash 
Forest Products Industries . . 


renamed 
committee of Amer 
. Boyd L. 
chief, U.S 
Forest Service, Washington, D.C., was 
appointed regional forester of Northern 
Rocky Mountain Region, USFS, Missoula, 
Mont., succeeding Charles L. Tebbe who 
retired effective Mar. 31 . 


Rasmussen, deputy asst. 


Forest Products Seminar 
In Seattle Hears Briggs 
Ben I 


research manager of Rayonier Inc., listed 


Briggs, consultant and former 


current problems of the pulp and paper 
industry at a recent seminar of the new 
Institute of Forest Products, University 
of Washington, Seattle 
specified are: 


Problems he 
Wood utilization and land 
usage; by-products; pollution, and com- 
petition from within and from outside 
the industry 


"Has exceeded all expectations,” says . 


—-COMPLETE- 
SERVICE 


« Design 
e Construction 
« Maintenance 


LININGS 


ano TILE TANKS 
STEBBINS 


ENGINEERING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


PENSACOLA, SEATTLE, 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER 














—<——— 


Z ~ ae Y 


BROWN OMPANy 


PLEASED WITH THE RE- 


5 OBTAINED FROM OUR NEW CLARK- 


SHEETER 


THIS INSTALLATION 


‘MORE THAN DOUBLED THE CAPACITY 
~ NEWLY-REMODELED FINISHING 
‘ND HAS PROVED SATISFACTORY 

 "T? HAS EXCEEDED OUR 





For a complete presentation of how Clark-Aiken can 
help you plan increased finishing room production with 
reduced costs, write or phone us today. You'll find 
interested cooperation and immediate attention to your 


requirements. 


The Clakliden Company 


LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Representative: GORDON W. KEATES 
133 Flora Drive, Scarborough, Ontario 
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PACIFIC BALL VALVES 


installed on rotary digesters... 


Che Ball Valve shown above was installed at the 
Crown Zellerbach Kraft Pulp Mill in St. Helens, 
Oregon, on a rotary digester as a blow down valve. 
Satisfactory performance is being experienced in 
this corrosive service under cooking conditions of 
350°f., 120 to 125 p.s.i. The body material of the 
valve was a controlled, enriched alloy, especially 
compounded for the paper and pulp industry; the 
seal material was Kel-F. 

PACIFIC Ball Valves are well suited for handled 
abrasive slurries or suspended semi-solids because of 
their straight-thru, round, flow pattern—with seals 
protected from the flow. The quick-quarter turn action 
lends itself to economical pneumatic valve actuators. 
PACIFIC offers the widest range of standard body and 
seal materials...materials to cope with nearly every 
corrosive problem. 

PACIFIC standard line of corrosive resistant valves 
are widely accepted in the paper industry. Two very 
popular models are shown at the left: Fig. No. 8550, 
. split-wedge gate valve, and Fig No. 700Y, a“Y” pat- 
terned globe valve. 

Why not take advantage of PACIFIC’s broad valve 
experience in the paper and pulp industry? 

~ Write today fora sales repre- 
sentative or PACIFIC’s Corro- 
sion Resistant Valve Catalog 
SS-102 and PACIFIC’s new 
Ball Valve Catalog BV-60. 


PACIFIC VALVES, INC. 


S2nd and Walnut, Long Beach 7, Calif 


Strictly Personal 


Canada 





Smith Van Praag 


James E. Smith, sales mgr., Albany Felt 
Co. has been named vice pres. and gen. 
mgr. of Albany Felt Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Samuel Van Praag moves up as sales mer. 
for felts made in the U.S. 


J. E. Carbonneau has been named 
comptroller of Gaspesia Sulphite Co. at 
Chandler, Que., according to announce- 
ment of E. L. Neal, pres. and gen. mgr. 

J. G. Langley has been appointed as- 
sistant mill mer., Cornwall division, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills. He was 
formerly mill engineer of Donnacona Pa- 
per Co. in Donnacona, Que. 

A. R. Chadsey has been appointed 
mgr. marketing servcies and Dr. F. O. 
Whipple, mer. technical services, Crown 
Zellerbach Canada, in line with the com- 
pany’s stepped up marketing and _re- 
search program. Mr, Chadsey has been 
associated with the building materials 
field for many years and was mgr. ad- 
vertising and market research for the 
company prior to his promotion. He will 
be responsible for market research, mark- 
eting programs, sales training, advertis- 
ing and customer service. Dr. Whipple, a 
graduate of Oregon State College, has 
an extensive background in research both 
in pulp and paper and wood products. 
He will work on new wood product de- 


sign. 


L. Stewart McGill is 
director of administra- 
tion, Columbia Cellu- 
lose Co., Vancouver. 
Since mid-1959 admin. 
asst. to pulp mill mgr., 
Celgar Ltd., he has had 
15 years industry ex- 
perience. 


H. R. MacMillan, honorary chairman 
of the board, MacMillan, Bloedel & 
Powell River, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., has 
been named as the only British Columbia 
member of Canada’s National Productiv- 
ity Council, a new policy-making body 
whose chief objective is to “develop and 
maintain in the various . . . turn to p. 118 
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BRIGHTNESS 


OILED OPACITY 


an outstanding 
titanium dioxide HJ 
pigment made i 


specifically for a ieee” 
. y “TMITRTAAUTE 








10 11 12 13 1415 
PER CENT A, IN SHEET 


. This new pigment has 
UNITANE® 0 -120 been developed espe- 
cially for the paper industry to give maximum 
retention. Designed specifically for wet-end addi- 
tions, it has the same high brightness and opacity 
as the other well-known grades of UNiTaNe, and in 
tests with chlorinated starch has repeatedly given . 
higher retention than any other titanium dioxide 
tested. These excellent properties are easily trans- 
lated into savings for you—maximum opacity with 
minimum white water losses, high brightness with 
minimum show-through at lower basis weight, and 
good printed opacity. The curves illustrate the 
brightness, TAPPI opacity and oiled opacity ob- 
tained with Unitane 0-120 at various concentra- 
tions of TiO, in the sheet. 

A comprehensive report on the application of 
Unitane 0-120 is available through your Cyanamid 
Pigments representative. Contact him today or write 


—“——"E¥ANAMID_— 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY :- PIGMENTS DIVISION »* 30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


FN \. WHITER AND BRIGHTER WITH UNITANE 
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PREFERRED 


DRAP 


MADE ONLY By 
DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 











REVOLUTIONARY - PROVEN 


LE 








Hard-Surface with 


Colmonoy No. 6 


Increase cable 
conveyor button 
life 10 times! 


Hard-surface cable buttons with 


Colmonoy No. 6 coated rods, 
they'll last up to ten times long- 
er. Colmonoy No. 6 deposits 
have a low coefficient of fric- 
tion, save wear on opposite sur- 
faces as well. 

You can use Colmonoy hard-sur- 
facing alloys on chipper disc 
plates, bed knives, and 
pump parts too. 


wear 


Write 
and Engineering 
tect cable puttons 


today for the Colmonoy Hard-Facing Manual 
Data Sheet No. 47, on how to pro- 


HARD-SURFACING 


WALL COLMONOY 
CORP ORATIOON 


AY,¥} 
(Ny 
og 
— 
& BRAZING ALLOYS 


e » New York « Pittsburgh * Montreal « London, England 








SULPHITE MILL ACID PLANTS 
SEMICHEMICAL LIQUOR PLANTS 


iUR BURNING PLA 


F —COOKING ACID 
sO UBLE BASE ACID PLANTS 
SEN SO2 ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


\CH PLANT pea TION 
US ACID PREPARATION 
ESIGN AND INSTALLATION 


G. D. amet CO. INC. 
MASSENA, NEW YORK 


Western Representative: 
James Brinkley Co., 417-8th Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 
FOUNDED 1915 








KNIFE GRINDERS 


FOR CHIPPER—-HOG—PAPER—VENEER 
. KNIVES —ROTARY CUTTERS— DOCTOR 
BLADES — SHEAR BLADES, ETC 


. Guaranteed 
Construction 

. Finest 
Materials 

. Advanced 
Design 

. Quiet, 
Smooth 
Running 
and Entirely 

. Free of 
Shock or 
Vibration 


Traveling 
Wheel Type 
Capacity— 
84” to 396” 
Motors— 
7\/, to 40 HP 
Speeds—10’ to 100’ 
and faster 
TRANSMISSION DRIVES 
Mechanical—Constant Speed 
Hydravlic—Variable Speeds 
WHEELS 
Cylinder or Segmental Types 
16 — 20 — 24” Diameter 


——— 

GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 
REAL WORK HORSES 

We Guarantee our Machines to 

Deliver the Maximum in Precision 

Ground Knives per Hour with 

the Finest and Sharpest Edges 

for Longer and Better 

Cutting Action 


GK 


AUTOMATIC 


HEAVY DUTY 
Traveling Table Type 


Capacity — 32” to 196” 
Motors — 5-71. - 10-15 HP 
Table Speeds — Hydraulic (10’ to 
80’ per min.); Mechanical (Constant) 
Geors — Hardened 
Bearings — Ball and Roller Types 
OTHER MODELS 

MODEL *'DN*' — For normal knife require- 
ments — Sizes — 32” to 108”; Motors — 
3-5 HP; Wheels — 10” to 14” Diameter — 
also Straight Wheel and Circular Knife Grinders 


TABLE DRIVES 
Mechanical 
Hydraulic 

Electrical 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PORTLAND. 1 OREGON 


Main Plant 
BIG /RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














au PUMPS 


GOULDS | PEERLESS 


NATIONAL PVC WALWORTH PVC 
PIPE FITTINGS 


» PORTLAND 9, ORE. 
SEATTLE 4, WN. 











Production & Management Magazine of the Industry 


PULP & 
Nd 


Largest Paid Circulation in US. 


Fastest Growing Magazine 
in the Industry 
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PROFIT STORY: 


FRENCH press 


can pay for itself! 





Economical 2-stage continuous screw press uses less power, achieves 
greater chemical recovery and increases machine production 


You use less power, because one French 2-stage pres 

attains the same washing efficiency as two single stage 
presses arranged in series, and requires substantially 
less power. The French 77” barrel, with water injected 
midway, delivers up to 90% chemical recovery in 

single pass. Added benefits are a thoroughly fiberized 
high quality pulp that usually requires less total refin 
ing power and often makes possible increased pape 
machine production. You buy one French 2-stage press 
instead of two small single stage presses for a substan 


~ € 


WY relia MelgellsMmaele(-Mallile(-to Mi colg 
easy access. Cage can be 
furnished with inserts into 
which all wearing parts are 
oIxy-Yuslo)(-tomselmeli4 Metre el) 
and replacement. 


Main drive gears have file 
hard surface hardened to 
full depth. Anti-friction roller 
bearings. Self-circulating lu- 
brication. 








tial capital investment saving. Also 50% less floor space 


is required. Additional savings are realized because the 


French press is designed and built for years of trouble 


ree service. To discover why the new French 2-stage 


screw press can pay for itself, write for free Bulletin 10% 


entitled, ““How the French 2-stage press cuts costs 


increases production” to Dept. A-4. 


FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


PIQUA / OHIO 


Designers and builders of machines for the Process Industries 


Adjustable motor mount 
(pat.) enables operator to 
change press speed quickly 
by loosening motor support 
clamps, then backing up and 
raising motor by jack-screw. 




















Feed worm unit hinged to 
permit easy separation of 
feed worm from main shaft. 
Permits easy removal of 
wearing segments. 


Just 3 days lest production of a Paper 
machine can cost more than the vacuum 
pumps. That makes dependability the 
essential factor in pump selection. No 
pump is more dependable than a Nash 


Over a thousand leading mills depend on Nash Vacuum 
Pumps to insure uninterrupted production. Nash Pumps are 
built to stand the pounding of continuous operation. They are 
simple. They have no internal parts in wearing contact. They 
will handle slugs of water or stock. They are designed to 
operate at the low speeds necessary for long life and 
reliability. Don't gamble with your production. Install Nash 
Vacuum Pumps and be safe. 

The new Nash 5308-A shown above, has four separate 
suction inlets, each of which functions independently of the 
others. This offers the machine operator great flexibility, since 
these may be used in any desired combination to produce 


a variety of capacities and vacuums. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. U.S.A. 





Strictly Personal .. . 
starts on p. 114... . and changing cir- 
cumstances of industrial life, a positive 
attitude of mind in industry, among both 
management and labor, respecting indus- 
trial efficiency.” 


W. H. “Bill” DeRosier is now Cana- 
dian sales mgr. for Morbark Portable 
Debarker Co., based at Berlin, N.H. 


Suppliers 


Moffitt Bryant Willers 


Hooker Chemical Corp has elected 
three new top executives. Thomas E. 
Moffitt, pres. since 1957, moves to bd 
chmn. and chief executive officer. F. 
Leonard Bryant is new pres., promoted 
from exec. v. p. Thomas F. Willers 
moves up from v. p. to exec. v. p 

Mr. Moffitt joined Hooker in 1930 as 
a salesman in Tacoma, Wash. Except for 
5-yr. absence, he has been with Hooker 
ever since, and since 1957 had been 
president. Mr. Bryant, Dartmouth chem. 
grad., has been with Hooker since 1935, 
serving at various works and as v. p. 
prod, and as head of research, marketing 
anc development. He has been exec. v. p. 
since last Sept. As v. p. since 1957, Mr. 
Willers has been in charge of four di- 
visions, engineering and industrial rela- 
tions. He started in 1941 as cost analyst. 


Turner Watts 


Appleton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wis., 
has established a Products Services dept. 
Claire Turner, former sales megr., be- 
comes director. He is succeeded as sales 
mgr. by Ralph C. Watts, previously dis- 
trict sales mgr. of UARCO Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Turner is a 35-year veteran in the 
paper and paper clothing industries and 
had been Appleton Woolen sales mgr. 
since 1955. Prior to entering the felt field 
he had served as mgr. of several paper 
mills in New York and New England. 
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Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation, Calhoun, Tennessee 
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SARAN LINED PIPE carries highly reactive chemicals 
for six years, with only minor repairs! 


Here, Saran Lined Pipe carries thousands of gallons a day of 
extremely corrosive paper-making chemicals . . . calcium 
hypochlorite solution, wet chlorine gas, acids . . . at pres- 
sures up to 150 psig. Nearly a mile of Saran Lined Pipe has 
served Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation since 1954, 
with only minor repairs needed. 


Bowaters reports that Saran Lined Pipe has greatly re- 
duced piping problems in transporting highly reactive pulp- 
ing chemicals over long distances, under high pressures. For 
example, the Saran Lined Pipe that carries scale-forming 
materials, such as calcium hypochlorite, can be acid-cleaned 
when necessary—an operation not always possible with 
other kinds of pipe. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Because this pipe’s tough steel casing is strong and self- 
supporting, long pipe runs require only normal support. And 
plant crews estimate they can cut, thread and fit Saran 
Lined Pipe in less time than required for other types of 
corrosion-resistant piping. 


Wherever operations require strong, corrosion-resistant 
piping—no matter how corrosive the cargo may be—con- 
sider Saran Lined Pipe. Saran Lined Pipe, fittings, valves, 
and pumps are available for systems operating from vacuum 
to 300 psi, from below zero to 200° F. They can be cut, fitted 
and modified easily in the field without special equipment. 
For more information, write Saran Lined Pipe Company, 
2415 Burdette Avenue, Ferndale, Mich., Dept. 1570JJ5-1. 


Midland, Michigan 
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Uniform Chips with 
longer lasting Heppenstali 
chipper knives "“""° | 


} 
a SOREN 

Heppenstall has the exact knives for your 
chipper. Exact because they give you uniform 
chips, cord after cord—help you keep cooking 
time consistent for every batch. Exact because 
Heppenstall chipper knives last longer, keep 
costly down time to a minimum. 

For more specific information, contact your 


Heppenstall representative or write us direct. 


HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


Plants: Pittsburgh & New Brighton, Pa. « Bridgeport, Conn. 
MIDVALE-HEPPENSTALL COMPANY » 


NICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
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CHEMICAL USERS’ GUIDE 


To General Chemical Products for the Paper Industry 





Available 
Forms 


Commercial 
Strengths 


Shipping 
Containers 


Product Applications 





ia sie Precipitation of rosin 
size and filler; water 
clarification; manufacture 


Aluminum Sulfate 
Al2(SO4)3°14H20 approx. 


Commercial & Iron 


Bags 
Free: Lump, Ground . 


(Alum) 


Powdered 








Aluminum Sulfate 
Al,(SO4)3 + Water 
___ liquid Alum) _ 
Salt Cake 
Na2S0,4 
(Sodium Sulfate) 





Sulfuric Acid 
H,SO0, 7 Water 


Sodium Thiosulfate, Crystal | 


Na25,03*5H20 
See el ee 
Sodium Thiosulfate, Anhyd. 
Na2520; 
(Hypo) 


Commercial & Iron 


Free: Liquid 


White or Grayish 
Granules 


Liquid 


Colorless Crystals 


White Granules 





Sodium Sulfite, Anhyd. 
Na,SO; 
("Sulfite") 


White Powder 





Sodium Silicate 
Na,0*XSiO, + Water 














Chromium Potassium Sulfate 
K2$04°Cr2(SO.4)3°24H20 
(Potash Chrome Alum) 





Aqua Ammonia 
NH,OH + Water 
(Ammonia) 





Sodium Fluoride 


—_—_ 


Liquid 


Red Violet Crystals 


Colorless Liquid 


Bulk Carloads 


of satin white; 
pitch control; mordont 
for dyes. 





Tank Trucks 


36.5° Be (8.3% AlaOs) Tank Cars 


17.25% AlzOs3 
1 


$e 


99.5% Na2SO« Bags 
95% Na2SO4 Bulk Carloads 


Carboys 
Drums 
Tank Trucks 
Tank Cars 


66° Be (93.2% H2SO«) 





99.75% NaaS203*5H20 —. 


Bogs 


98% Na2S203 Fibre Drums 


Bags 


98.5% Na2SOs3 Fibre Drums 


38° to 60° Be 
Various ratios of 
Na2O to SiO2 


Drums 
Tank Trucks 
Tank Cars 


99.5% . 
KaSO4eCra (SOx) 3° 24H20 Fibre Drums 


= —_——++ 


26° Be (29.4% NHs3) rums 


Tonk Trucks 





White Powder 





Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, 
Anhyd. 

Na,P,0, 

(Pyro) 


White Powder 





| Carboys 


Bags 


98% Nof Fibre Drums 


_ Bags 
Fibre Drums 





Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
NasP30;0 
(Tripoly) 


White Powder 


Bags 


56% P20s Fibre Drums 





Nitric Acid 
HNO; + Water 


Liquid 


Drums 
Tank Trucks 
Tank Cors 


42° Be (67.2% HNOs) 





is ~~ Carboys 


Same as commercial dry 
product but lower 


strength. 


Used in kraft cooking 
liquors as the source 
of Na2S. 


Wire souring; parch- 
mentizing; acid wash 
in last stage of multi- 
stage pulp bleaching; 
neutralizing tall oil soaps. 


Anti-chlor. 


Anti-chlor. 


Anti-chlor. 


Adhesive for corrugated 
and solid fibre board; 
used in coating mixtures 
to reduce viscosity and 
in beater sizing to 
stiffen paper. Aid in 
bleaching & flocculation. 


Used in ‘‘save-all"’ or 
white water systems. 
Used with chlorine to 
form chloramines for 
slime control. 
Biological sludge 


__ systems nutrient. 


Preservative and 
stabilizer for starch in 
_coating mixtures. 


Felt washing; pitch 
dispersion. 


Felt washing; pitch 
dispersion. 


Nitrating pulp; 
cleaning mone! metal. 





Phosphoric Acid, Com'I. 
H3PO, 


Liquid 


75% HaPO. 


(54% P2Os) Tank Cars 


Nutrient in biological 
sludge systems. 





Hydrochloric Acid 
(Muriatic Acid) 








Liquid 


Carboys 
Drums 
| Tank Trucks 
| Tank Cars 


8°, 20°, 22° Be 


1 B 
(27.4% to 34.1% HCl) 


Cleaning machinery. 





The products advertise 


llied 
hemical 


Basic to 
America's Progress 


eo 
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e commercial chemicals having various uses, some 


lich may be co 


ered by patents, and the user must accept full responsibility for compliance therewith 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Sodium Metasilicate; Trisodium Phosphate; Copper Sulphate; 
Disodium Phosphate; Sodium Bisulfite. 


FOR THE LABORATORY OR SPECIAL APPLICATIONS: BAKER & ADAMSON® REAGENTS 


and FINE CHEMICALS 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 








WHY LimiTorque? 


v1eck the features listed below, then add to them the fact that LimiTorque is not only 
» Pioneer Valve Operator, but is by far the most widely used in the World . . . and you 
the answers to the question: Why LimiTorque? . . . after all “nothing succeeds like 


For full details on every type and size of LimiTorque, Contact your Valve Manufac- 
or your nearest LimiTorque Sales-Engineering Office. 


r torque seating switch gives tight valve 
d protects valve parts from damage. 


yntacts available on Geared Limit Switch 
Indicating Lights — Interlocking — 
Controls. 


1ed unit—no gears, stem nut or bearing 
oroof, dust-tight and water-tight construc- 
v device . . . allows motor to reach full 
re load is engaged. 
ting hand wheel built into the unit. 
declutching. 
ngaged during hand-wheel operation. 


s be declutched for handwheel operation 
s of weather or electrical conditions. 


ontactor — Pushbuttons — Indicating 
vailable Integral In Unit. 


rque motors. 
yoke. 


ounted in any position. 





1 may be any available power source such 
ty, air, oil, gas, water or steam. 











Send for LimiTorque Bulletin 
niTorque is designed for any type and size plug, # 1-60, and please use your 
. . Business letterhead when re- 
zate and globe valves. Entire unit can be athe 
lve yoke, by removing flange bolts. 











THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR cm 


= aes | 
Z i ilo rg Li » PHILADELPHIA GEAR CORPORATION 


KING OF PRUSSIA (SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA), PA. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
INDUSTRIAL GEARS & SPEED REOUCERS: LIMITORQUE VALVE CONTROLS * FLUID AGITATORS* FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
Limitorque Corporations King of Prussia, Penna. 
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New production Waterbury felts 
on the way to save a mill money 





What you see here is the progeny of one of our better corporate marriages 
on the way to help some fine paper mill keep quality up and costs down. 


They are still Waterbury felts, loomed in the well-known Waterbury mill in 
Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. The difference is that like all new production 
Waterbury felts, they now benefit from the vast technical skills of the 
Porritts & Spencer group, largest producers of papermakers’ felts in the world. 


Many mills have discovered for themselves how superior these new production 
Waterbury felts are. If you are curious to know whether they can 
also help you, please phone or write us. 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO., INC. Skaneateles Falls, N.Y. 


member PQRRITTS & SPENCER o~» 








FELKERWELD for Endurance. Our more than 40 years’ experience in fabricating 
plain steel, applied to stainless steel when it came into the market enabled 
us to develop our FELKER WELD PROCESS for ENDURANCE, with such 
metals as Stainless Steel, Stainless Clad Steel, Inconel, Monel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Bronze. FELKER WELD is your guarantee for quality and 
workmanship. 





FINE FABRICATION by FELKER 


Stock Tanks 


esseis 
Smokestack 
Boiler Breect 
Oil Tanks 
Chemical Tank 


Blow Tanks 
Brine Tanks 
Fabricated Pipe 
Chest Inserts 
Laboratory Tanks 
Tubing 


Fittings 
Flow Boxes 
Wax Tanks 


Float Chamber 
Tanks 


Reel Stands 


FELKER BROS. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


weAEEHWER EL O, Wisc OoOnsin 











thre’s A EUCLID CRANE 


Placing 
Cores on 
‘the Paper 
Winder 


This essential paper mill operation is made easier and 
accomplished quicker with the aid of a precision control 
Euclid Crane. 


Directly behind the large sheet roll of paper are three 
more cores ready for placement on the winder. 


Paper mill cranes are a specialty of ours. We can build 


them to meet your general or specific handling needs. For 
stand-by or continuous service. Any capacity, any control 


system. 


That’s why an ever increasing number of paper mills 
are specifying EUCLIDS. 


THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 


1363 CHARDON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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TOP MEN—At every level, know that Cadillac 
—the nation’s largest executive placement 
service—has the widest choice of best avail- 
able positions in the paper field with growth 
companies who offer challenging work and top 
earning potential. 


TOP COMPAN! ES—Both *‘Giants"* and 
““Comers,’' know that Cadillac's 35 year repu 
tation has been built on effective confidential 
service to the employer looking for the right 
man. 


Whatever your requirements, contact us in 
complete confidence and without obligation 


FRED J. STEFFENS (Member Tappi) 


Personnel Consultant To The Paper Industry 


CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 


29 East Madison Bldg. © Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-9400 








WET END FOREMAN 
Insulating Board Plant 
Prefer Fourdrinier experience, State 
salary requirements cx experience in 
first letter. Reply to Box P-354, PULP & 
PAPER, ~$ 0 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N i pe 


WANTED 


Boss Machine Tender for Pacific Coast 
mill making newsprint and _ specialties. 
Reply to Box P-351, PULP & PAPER, 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





PAPER MEN 
$5,000 to $50,000 


SALES - PRODUCTION - TECHNICAL 


Finding and landing THE ONE BEST 
JOB requires sound analysis, careful 
planning, proper contacts and skillful 
negotiation. 


Paper men ourselves, and the only 
recognized professional specialists in 
the world in our particular field, we 
assist responsible paper men to accel- 
erate their careers by uncovering and 
developing THE SPECIFIC SITUATION 
that most exactly fits the needs of each 
individual served. 


If you seek to better yoursel’, and your 
performance to date entitles you to our 
endorsement, we can and will help you. 
Contact us in absolute confidence for 
information regarding procedure. 


GEO. M. SUNDAY & ASSO. 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
TO THE 
PULP, PAPER & ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


6 E. Monroe Chicago ANdover 3-1970 











ANY SPARE TIME? 


Make your paper mill knowledge add to 
your income. No selling. Confidential. 
Write to Box P-302, PULP & PAPER, 
870 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PULP & PAPER's Directory of Consultants and Engineers 





THE LUMMUS COMPANY 


for over half a century 


Engineers and Constructors for Industry 


PULP AND PAPER MILL DIVISION 


design, construction, reports, consultation 


385 Madison Ave., New York 17. N.Y 
Newark, Houston, Washington, D. C.. Montreal 
London, Paris, The Hague, Madrid 





Industrial Planning 3 


THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 


PITTSBURGH - BIRMINGHAM 











HAZEN AND SAWYER, 
ENGINEERS 


RicHarD Hazen Atrrep W. SAWYER 


H. E. Hupson, Jn 


Water Development and Treatment 
Industrial Waste Disposal 
Stream Pollution Surveys 


New York 17, New York 





360 Lexington Avenue 








IIMBER ESTIMATORS FORESI ER 
SERVING WHE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


Cop SHY &é GO. 
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A. H. LUNDBERG, INC. 


Pulp & Paper Mill Engineers and Equipment Designers 
7835 S.E. 30th Street Mercer Island, Wash. 
over 40 yeors experience 
ooking Liquor Preparation, Oxidation, Evaporatior 
Odor Control, Heat and Chemical Recovery 








GORHAM LABORATORIES INC. 
csr 1956 
Research and Development Contractors 
New Product Development @ Pioneering Research 
All types of coatings, specialties, coating processes 


GORHAM, MAINE 














ENGINEERING-DESIGN- CONSTRUCTION -INSTALLATION-PLANT START-UP 
PULP Director, Pulp & Paper Division, W. T. Webster 


: | ae 
yyy y HE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


OF MORRISON-KNUDSEN COMPANY, INC 


Main Office: Cleveland, Ohio 
MILLS Other Offices 


New York @ Son Francisco @ London © Paris @ Sao Paulo 





Water and Waste Specialists 
MALCOLM PIRNIE ENGINEERS 
Consulting Civil and Senitary Engineers 


25 West 43rd St. New York 36, N.Y. 
3013 Horatio Street Tampa 9, Florida 
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The last word 


“The Waste Makers’ — 


History—but Not Current 


Whether there will be enough 
wood fibers to supply America’s 
needs in the future receives passing 
concern in Vance Packard’s latest 
best-selling book, The Waste Makers. 

Millions of readers have learned 
from Mr. Packard that each man, 
woman, and child in the country 
consumes nearly a ton of wood prod- 
ucts a year, that resultantly the 
nation’s stand of saw-timber has 
shrunk by nearly one-half since 
Teddy Roosevelt’s day, and that the 
real price of forest products—cor- 
rected for inflation—has doubled in 
the last six decades. 

In mellower vein, sociologist Pack- 
ard points out that “some of the ma- 
jor timber companies such as Weyer- 
haeuser have finally taken action to 
work out a ‘perpetual yield’ for thei: 
timberlands.” For the exceptional 
mention and for the spotlight on the 
nation’s important forest resources, 
thanks are due to Mr. Packard. 

There are few who deal with for- 
est resources today, however, who 
will share the author’s implied con- 
cern for the future. The latest Tim- 
ber Resources Review of the U.S. 
Forest Service shows that for the 
first time America is growing trees 
as fast or faster than they are being 


Safety Award for PULP 


cut. Tremendous advances in forest 
conservation and fiber utilization as- 
sure a matching supply with fore- 
seeable demands. 

A number of decades ago, the sub 
ject of forest conservation may have 
been al proper one for discussion in 
a book with the title of The Waste 
Vakers. Today there is no place for 
waste in the nation’s timber indus- 
try. Indeed, Mr. Packard’s point con- 
cerning the doubled price of timber 
products in the last 60 years makes 
waste of wood fibers foolish. 

The same law of economics ap- 
plies to a comparison of America’s 
renewable and non-renewable re- 
sources. Trees are being continually 
replaced. This is why the price of 
forest products has merely doubled 
since 1900, while the prices of com- 
parable products made out of non- 
materials—steel, — bricks, 
and concrete blocks among them 
have zoomed much higher. 

The price of Mr. Packard’s book 


inflation—is perhaps 


renew able 


corrected — for 
three or four times more than it 
would have been at the turn of the 
century. It is, nevertheless, an inter- 
esting reminder to Americans that 
we must cherish and wisely use our 
resources.—Weyerhaeuser News. 


& PAPER 


‘For Exceptional Service”’ 


Howard Pyle, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, announces in 
a letter to William B. Freeman, presi- 
dent, Miller Freeman Publications, 
that Pup & PAPER is winner of its 
Public Interest Award. 

This award for 1960—“for excep- 
tional service to safety’—went to one 
other magazine in the paper indus- 
try, Pulp & Paper Magazine of Can- 
ada, and also to The Timberman, 
another Miller Freeman publication. 
In all, the award went to 76 maga- 
zines, of which 19 are in the general 
circulation field, This, of course, is 
only a tiny fraction of all magazines 
published. 

The entire staff of PuLp & PAPER 
is proud of this recognition but even 
more than this, it is happy if it con- 
tributed even in a small way, to sav- 


ing lives or preventing injuries in the 
mills. 

Mr. Pyle’s letter to Mr. Freeman 
follows: 

“It is my pleasure to inform you 
that the National Safety Council's 
Public Interest Award has been 
granted to PULP & PAPER. 

‘We here at the Council know all 
you have been doing for safety, and 
we are delighted that the judges 
agreed. 

“I am sure you feel, as we do, that 
there is another dividend as a result 
of your safety efforts—the knowledge 
that you have helped prevent many 
accidents. 

“Many thanks for your support. 
Your Public Interest Award plaque 
will be coming to you in the next 
few weeks.” 


PULP & PAPER — May 1, 1961 
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build 
paper-making 
profits 
with the exact 
ASTEN Dryer Felts 
for your needs 





All types for all purposes 


SYNBEST°/ SYNCOT° 
ASBESTOS / SYNTHETIC 


‘Economy in the long run" 


ASTEN-HILL MFG. CO. Phitadeipnia 29, Pa. 


Walterboro, S. C. 
Salem, Ore. 


ASTEN-HILL LIMITED Vatieyfield, Que. 


* FREE SEAM BOOK—Write today for your copy 
of 28-page book on dryer felt seams. 























